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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


These  chapters  on  Anthropogeny  are  the  first  attempt 
to  render  the  facts  of  hnman  germ-bistory  accessible  to  a 
v'licT  circle  of  educated  people,  and  to  explain  tliese  facts 
by  human  tribal  history.  I  have  not  overlooked  the  great 
difScnlty  and  danger  involved  in  thus  entering  for  the 
first  time  on  ground  vhich  is  so  especially  full  of  risks. 
No  other  branch  of  natural  science  yet  remains  so  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  o^m  technical  students ;  no  other 
branch  has  been  bo  wilfully  obscured  and  mystified,  by 
priestly  influence,  as  has  the  germ-history  of  Man.  If, 
even  now,  we  say  that  each  human  individual  develops 
horn  an  egg,  the  only  answer,  even  of  most  so-colled  edu- 
cated men,  will  be  on  incredulons  smile  ;  if  we  show  them 
the  series  of  embryonic  forms  developed  &om  this  human 
egg,  their  doubt  will,  as  a  rule,  change  into  disgust.  Few 
educated  men  have  any  suspicion  of  the  fact,  that  these 
human  embryos  conceal  a  greater  wealth  of  important 
truths,  and  form  a  more  abundant  source  of  knowledge  than 
is  afforded  by  the  whole  mass  of  most  other  sciences  and 
of  all  so-called  "  revelations." 
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Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  see  what  a  little  way 
the  knowledge  of  human  evolution  has  spread  even  among 
the  very  students  of  Nature.  Even  in  most  works  devoted 
to  the  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Ethnology, 
and  Psychology  of  Man,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  their 
authors,  if  not  ignorant,  have  at  least  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  germ-history,  and  that  tribal  history 
lies  far  beyond  them.  The  name  of  Darwin  is,  indeed,  in 
every  mouth.  But  few  persons  have  really  assimilated 
the  theory  of  descent,  as  reformed  by  him ;  few  have  made 
it  part  of  themselves.  To  show  how  far  even  biologists  of 
repute  are  from  thorpughly  understanding  the  history  of 
evolution,  no  more  remarkable  recent  instance  can  be 
found  than  the  well-known  address,  on  **The  Limits  of 
Natural  Knowledge,'*  delivered  by  the  celebrated  physio- 
logist, Du  Bois  Eeymond,  in  1873,  before  the  naturaUsts 
assembled  at  Leipzig.  This  eloquent  address,  the  source 
of  such  triumph  to  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, the  cause  of  such  pain  to  all  friends  of  intellectual 
advance,  is  essentially  a  great  denial  of  the  history  of 
evolution.  No  thoughtful  naturalist  will  disagree  with  the 
Berlin  physiologist  when,  in  the  first  half  of  his  address, 
he  explains  the  limits  of  natural  knowledge,  as  they  are  at 
present  set  to  man  by  his  vertebrate  nature.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  every  monistic  naturalist  will  protest 
against  the  second  half  of  the  address,  in  which,  not  only 
is  another  limit,  assumed  to  be  different  (but  in  reality 
identical),  indicated  for  human  knowledge,  but  the  con- 
clusion is  finally  drawn,  that  man  will  never  pass  over 
these  limits  :  "  We  shall  never  know  that !    Ignorabimus  / '' 

As  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Ecclesia  mUitans  have 
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been  gmuied  bj  the  author  of  ibis  **  //Jiv>r.i^t.«cii^«"  ibe  mo$l 
deserring  shhkiit  of  the  dtt^trioitr  of  nerws  and  mu^cl^^s* 
we  most  h»e  most  emphatically  piotest  in  the  name  of 
adrancing  natural  knowkd^  and  of  all  science  capaMe 
of  development.  Had  our  one-<elled  Amvvba^ancestors  of 
the  Lanrentian  Period  been  told  that  their  descendants 
wonld  afterwards,  in  the  Cambrian  Period,  pioduce  a  manv- 
eelkd  Worm-like  organism  possessed  of  skin  and  intestine^ 
mnsdes  and  nerves,  kidneys  and  blood-vessels,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  believed ;  nor,  again,  would  these  Worms 
have  believed,  had  they  been  told  that  their  descendants 
would  develop  into  skull-less  Vertebrates,  such  as  tlio 
Amphioxus ;  nor  would  these  SkuU-less  Animsils  havo 
credited  that  their  posterity  would  ever  beci^me  Skulled 
Animals  {Craniotd).  Our  Silurian  Primitive- tisli  tmcestors 
would  have  been  equally  hard  to  convince  that  their  i^ff- 
spring  of  the  Devonian  Period  would  acquire  amphibian 
form,  and  yet  later,  in  the  Triassic  Period,  would  apivi\r 
as  Mammals ;  the  latter,  again,  would  have  dtH.nued  it  im- 
possible that,  in  Tertiary  times,  a  very  late  doBcoudunt 
of  theirs  would  acquire  human  form,  and  would  gather  the 
splendid  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  All  these  would 
have  answered :  "  We  shall  never  change,  nor  shrtll  wo 
ever  understand  the  history  of  our  evolution !  KvtujHam 
mutabimur  /    Semper  ignorahimns  !  ** 

With  this  Ignorahimxis  the  Berlin  school  of  Biologj' 
tries  to  stop  science  in  its  advance  along  tlio  paths  of 
evolution.  This  seemingly  humble  but  really  audaciouH 
*' Ignorabimus''  is  the  '*  Ignoratis**  of  the  infallible 
Vatican  and  of  the  "  black  international  **  which  it  loadH  ; 
that  mischievous  host,  agaiust  which  the  modern  civilized 
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state  has  now  at  last  begun  in  earnest  the  "struggle 
for  culture."  In  this  spiritual  warfare,  which  now  moves 
all  thinking  humanity,  and  which  prepares  the  way  for  a 
future  existence  more  worthy  of  man,  spiritual  freedom 
and  truth,  reason  and  culture,  evolution  and  progress 
stand  on  the  one  side,  marshalled  under  the  bright  banner 
of  science ;  on  the  other  side,  marshalled  under  the  black 
flag  of  hierarchy,  stand  spiritual  servitude  and  falsehood, 
want  of  reason  and  barbarism,  superstition  and  retrogres- 
sion. The  trumpet  of  this  gigantic  spiiitual  warfare 
marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  the  end  of  the  long 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  modem  civilization,  in 
spite  of  the  progress  of  culture,  lies  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  social  and  civil 
life  is  ruled,  not  by  the  science  of  truth,  but  by  the  faith 
of  the  church.  We  need  but  mention  the  mighty  influence 
which  irrational  dogmas  still  exercise  on  the  elementary 
education  of  our  youth ;  we  need  but  mention  that  the 
state  yet  permits  the  existence  of  cloisters  and  of  celibacy, 
the  most  immoral  and  baneful  ordinances  of  the  **  only- 
saving  "  church ;  we  need  but  mention  that  the  ci\dlized 
state  yet  divides  the  most  important  parts  of  the  civil 
year  in  accordance  with  church  festivals ;  that  in  many 
countries  it  allows  public  order  to  be  disturbed  by  church 
processions,  and  so  on.  We  do  indeed  now  enjoy  the 
unusual  pleasure  of  seeing  "  most  Christian  bishops  "  and 
Jesuits  exiled  and  imprisoned  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  But  this  same  state,  till  very  recently, 
harboured  and  cherished  these  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
reason. 

In  this  mighty  *'  war  of  culture,"  aflfecting  as  it  does 
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the  whole  history  of  the  World,  and  in  which  we  may  well 
deem  it  an  honour  to  take  part,  no  better  ally  than  Authro- 
pogeny  can,  it  seemB  to  me,  be  brought  to  the  aBeistance 
of  struggling  truth.  The  history  of  evolution  is  the  heavy 
artillery  in  the  struggle  for  truth.  Whole  ranks  of  dualistic 
sophisms  fall  before  the  monistic  philosophy,  as  before  the 
chain  shot  of  artillery,  and  the  proud  structure  of  the 
Boman  hierarchy,  that  mighty  stronghold  of  infaUible 
dogmatism,  falls  like  a  house  of  cords.  Whole  hbraries 
of  church  wisdom  and  false  philosophy  melt  away  as  soon 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  history  of 
evolution.  The  church  miUtant  itself  furnishes  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  this,  for  it  never  ceases  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  plain  facts  of  human  germ-history,  condemning 
them  as  "diabolical  inventions  of  materialism."  In  so 
doing  it  gives  the  most  briUiant  witness  that  it  recognizes 
as  unavoidable  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  from 
these  facts  as  to  tribal  history,  as  to  the  true  causes  of 
these  facts. 

In  order  to  render  these  Uttle  known  facta  of  germ- 
history  and  their  causal  explanation  by  tribal  history 
accessible  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  educated  readers  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  followed  the  same  course  as  that  which 
I  adopted,  six  years  ago,  in  my  "Natural  History  of 
Creation,"  of  which  the  "  Anthropogeny  "  forms  a  second, 
more  detailed  part.  In  the  summer  of  1873  I  had  the 
academical  lectures,  on  the  outhnes  of  the  history  of 
human  evolution,  which  I  have  deUvered  during  the  last 
twelve  years  in  Jena  before  a  mixed  audience  of  students 
of  all  faculties,  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  two  of  that 
aadience,  Messrs.  Eiesshng    and  Schlawe.     The  task  I 
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undertook  in  publishing  these  w  as  indeed  much  harder  than 
that  incurred  in  the  "Natural  History  of  Creation;  "  for 
while  the  latter  passed  lightly  through  the  widest  circle 
of  biological  phenomena,  &nd  touched  only  on  the  most 
interesting  points,  I  was  obliged,  in  the  "  History  of  the 
Evolution  of  Man,**  to  exhibit  a  much  more  hmited  series 
of  phenomena  in  their  proper  connection,  of  which,  indeed, 
each  individual  one  is  interesting  in  its  proper  place, 
although  they  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  interest. 
Moreover,  the  comprehension  of  form-phenomena,  with 
which  human  germ-history  deals,  is  among  the  most 
difficult  of  morphological  tasks ;  the  academical  lectures 
on  the  history  of  human  evolution  are  rightly  considered 
even  by  medical  men,  who  are  previously  acquainted  with 
the  anatomical  features  of  the  human  body,  as  the  most 
difficult  to  understand.  I  saw,  therefore,  that,  if  I  desired 
to  make  the  road  into  this  dark  region,  entirely  closed  as 
yet  to  most  men,  really  accessible  to  the  educated  laity, 
I  must,  on  the  one  hand,  Umit  myself  as  far  as  possible  in 
my  selection  from  the  abundance  of  empiric  matter,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  must  be  careful  not  to  pass 
entirely  over  any  essential  part  of  this  matter. 

Although,  therefore,  I  have  throughout  taken  pains  to 
present  the  scientific  problem  of  Anthropogeny  in  as 
popular  a  form  as  possible,  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  have 
completely  accomplished  this  very  difficult  task.  I  shall, 
however,  have  gained  my  object  if  I  succeed  in  affording 
educated  persons  an  approximate  conception  of  the  most 
essential  outlines  of  human  germ-history,  and  in  con- 
vincing them  that  the  sole  explanation  and  comprehension 
of  the  matter   is    afforded  by  the    corresponding  tribal 
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history.  Perhaps,  at  the  B&me  time,  I  may  hope  to  con- 
vince Bome  of  those  specialists,  who  deal  indeed  daily 
with  the  facta  of  germ-history,  but  who  neither  know  nor 
wi&h  to  know  anything  aboat'the  true  causes  of  these, 
which  lie  hid  in  tribal  history.  As  this  is  quite  the  first 
attempt  to  present  the  Ontogeny  and  Fhylogeny  of  man  in 
their  whole  causal  connection,  I  fear  that,  at  best,  the 
point  at  which  I  aim  lies  far  beyond  the  point  gained. 
But  by  this  each  thinking  man  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
convinced  that  only  by  recognizing  this  connection  does 
the  history  of  human  evolution  become  a  science.  On- 
togeny can  only  be  really  understood  through  Phylogeny. 
The  history  of  the  tribe  lays  bare  the  true  eauflea  of  the 
history  of  the  germ. 

Ebmbt  Heinbich  Haecebi,. 


Jena,  Jidy  13, 1874. 
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WnEK,  two  years  ago,  I  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,"  and  this  was  followed, 
a  few  months  later,  by  an  unaltered  second  edition,  I  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  hazard  involved  in  so  doing,  and 
was  prepared  to  meet  with  numerous  attacks.  These  were 
not  slow  to  come;  and  if  I  were  now  obliged  to  answer  all 
my  opponents,  this  third  edition  might  easily  he  doubled  in 
size.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  satisfy  myself  with  hut 
a  few  remarks. 

The  great  majority  of  my  opponents  are  determined 
enemies  of  the  Doctrine  of  Descent,  who  altogether  deny 
s  natural  evolution  of  organic  nature,  and  who  can 
only  explain  both  the  origin  of  man  and  that  of  animal 
and  plant  species  with  the  help  of  miracles,  by  super- 
natural creative  acts.  These  adherents  of  the  Creation 
Theory  I  need  not  answer;  for  Anthropogony,  as  the 
special  application  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  to  Man, 
naturally  starts  from  the  recognition  of  this  latter  theory : 
ten  years  ago,  in  my  Generelle  Morphohgie,  and  again  in 
the  "Matnral  History  of  Creation,"  I  explained  my  own 
conception  of  this  in  sufficient  detail. 
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I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  defending  my  stand- 
point against  those  naturalists,  who,  taking  their  position 
indeed  on  the  Theory  of  Descent  and  on  Darwinism,  yet 
combat  my  individual  conception  of  this,  and,  especially, 
regard  my  application  of  the  theory  to  Anthropogeny  as 
erroneous.  Many  of  these  naturaUsts,  who  were  formerly 
determined  opponents  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  have 
recently  passed  over  to  Darwin's  camp,  merely  in  order 
not  to  stand  entirely  inactive  at  the  barren  standpoint 
offered  by  negation.  Against  two  of  these  false  Darwinists, 
Wilhelm  His  and  Alexander  Goette,  I  have  defended 
myself  in  a  special  work  on  "  The  Aims  and  Methods  of  the 
Modem  History  of  Evolution"  ("  Ziele  und  Wege  der  Heuti- 
gen  Entwickelungsgeschichte."  Jena,  1875).  To  that  work 
I  now  refer.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  forcibly 
attacked  by  naturalists  who  are  really  esteemed  as  well- 
known  and  convinced  adherents  of  the  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion. Of  these,  Karl  Vogt  and  Albert  Kolliker  require  a  few 
words  of  answer. 

Vogt,  whose  many  services  in  furthering  Zoology  I  have 
always  most  readily  acknowledged,  ranked  second  to  Huxley 
among  those  naturalists  who,  but  a  few  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  attempted  to 
apply  the  theory  contained  in  that  work  to  Man  and 
represented  this  as  necessary.  He  afterwards,  however, 
made  no  further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  While,  as 
I  am  convinced,  the  mass  of  facts  already  accumulated  in 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Ontogeny,  Palaeontology,  and  Sys- 
tematic Zoology,  is  amply  suflScient  to  afford  the  most 
general  points  on  which  to  base  the  hypothetic  human 
pedigree,  Karl  Vogt  now  holds  opposed  views,  and  entirely 
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rejects  the  ancestral  series  as  I  have  arranged  it.  He 
Bays :  "  We  have  been  able  to  prove  the  assertion  that  Moii 
and  Apes  must  have  originated  from  a  common  line ; — more 
than  this  we  have  never  asserted,  and  further  back  than 
this  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prove  anything  or  even 
to  show  with  any  degree  of  probahiUty  more  than  that, 
at  farthest,  the  higher  Mammals  may  perhaps  have  de- 
veloped from  Pouched  Animals  (MarBiipialia)."  Against 
this  view  of  Vogt's,  I  assert,  that  with  the  same  logical 
"certainty  or  probability"  the  common  descent  of  all 
Mammals  from  lower  Vertebrates,  primarily  from  Am- 
phibia, leas  immediately  from  Fishes,  may  be  "  proved." 
With  the  same  "  certainty  or  probability  " — I  assert  again 
— the  descent  of  all  these  Skulled  Animals  {Craniota}  from 
Skull-less  forms  (Acrania,  allies  of  Amphioxus),  the  descent 
of  these  latter  from  Chorda  Animals  {Chordoma,  formii 
allied  to  Ascidia),  and  the  descent  of  these  Chorda  Animals 
from  low  Worms,  "  may  be  proved."  With  the  samo 
"certainty  or  probability" — I  say  finally — "we  have  been 
able  to  prove  the  assertion,"  that  these  Worms  must, 
in  their  turn,  have  originated  from  a  Gs^trsea  (resembling 
the  gastmla),  and  these  Gastrfeads  from  a  one-celled 
organism  (resembling  the  undifferentiated  Amccba).  Proofs, 
as  I  believe,  of  these  assertions  are  given  in  Chapters 
XIII.-XXV.  of  this  edition. 

The  whole  of  this  hypothetic  pedigree  Karl  Vogt  entirely 
rejects,  without,  however,  substituting  another.  He  espe- 
cially denies  our  relationaliip  with  the  Selachii  and  the 
Amphioxus,  with  the  Ascidia  and  the  GastriGa,  although  the 
especially  great  phylogenetic  significance  of  these  instruc- 
tlTO  animal-forms  is  almost  unanimously  recognized  hy  the 
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first  authorities  in  our  science.  Whilst  Vogt  completely 
opposes  himself  to  these  important  views,  which  from 
day  to  day  become  more  firmly  established,  he  refers  to 
Karl  Semper,  a  "gifted**  naturalist,  who  shares  these 
views  of  Vogt*s,  and  who  derives  Vertebrates  from  Binged 
Worms  (Annelida).  I  regret  that  I  can  make  no  use  of 
this  reference;  nor  do  I  find  reason  to  answer  Semper*s 
polemic  on  "  Haeckelism  in  Zoology  "  (**  Haeckelismus  in 
der  Zoologie.*'  Hamburg,  1876) ;  for,  apart  from  his  de- 
fective education  and  his  insuflScient  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  subject  of  Zoology,  this  "gifted"  zoologist  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  logic,  as  also  with  truth,  that 
refutation  seems  superfluous.  (Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  91  and  p.  426.) 
An  example  is  suflScient  to  show  this :  In  order  to  indicate 
the  scientific  value  of  "Haeckelism,"  and  in  order  "to 
show  that  this  tendency  must  continually  diverge  more 
and  more  widely  from  the  really  scientific  study  of 
nature,"  Semper  brings  forward  the  fact  that,  "  according 
to  Haeckel's  own  statement,  Darwinism  should  be  the 
religion  of  every  naturaUst."  This  last  statement,  which 
I  consider  absurd,  is  not  mine,  but  that  of  my  determined 
opponent,  Professor  Eiitimeyer,  and  I  quoted  the  sentence 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Creation  "  merely  to  show  the  singular  ground  occupied 
by  its  author. 

The  wide  cleft  which  separates  my  standpoint  of  the 
history  of  evolution  and  of  natural  science,  as  a  whole, 
from  that  of  Vogt  and  Semper  cannot  be  better  indicated 
than  by  our  mutual  position  towards  philosophy,  Karl 
Vogt,  like  his  friend  Karl  Semper,  was  a  sworn  contemner 
of  aU  philosophy.     The  former  seizes  every  opportunity  to 
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mock  at  philosophic  tendencies  and  reseatches ;  and  the 
latter  knows  no  more  severe  charge  to  bring  against  me 
than  that  I  seek  to  unite  empiricism  and  philosophy, 
experience  and  idea,  "observation  and  rejection."  I  am 
certainly  firmly  convinced  that  a  really  scientific  study  of 
nature  can  no  more  dispense  with  philosophic  refiection, 
than  can  healthy  philosophy  ignore  the  results  of  natural 
scientific  experience.  "  An  exact  empiricism,"  without 
those  philosophic  thoughts  which  combine  and  explain  the 
raw  material  of  facts,  merely  results  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  lifeless  store  of  knowledge ;  on  the  other  band, 
"  speculative  philosophy  "  which.knows  nothing  of  the  firm 
basis  afforded  by  natural  scientific  observation,  can  only 
produce  transient  cloud-pictures.  The  most  intimate  com- 
bination and  blending  of  empiricism  and  philosophy  can 
alone  enable  us  to  construct  a  permanent  and  sure  scientific 
structure.  I  still  hold  as  decidedly  as  ever  the  much- 
abused  views  which  I  expressed,  ten  years  ago,  about  this 
matter  in  my  Generelle  Morpkologie,  and  the  fundamental 
ideas  which  I  have  here  reproduced. 

Moreover,  he  must  he  very  one-sided  or  short-sighted 
who  does  not  recognize  the  natural  approximation,  which 
ifl  now  becoming  more  close  in  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  between  experimental  and  refiective  study.  The 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  field  of  empnric  knowledge 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  progress  of  the  last 
half-century,  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  specialization 
of  separate  researches,  and  consequently  in  an  isolation  of 
diverging  aims  which  cannot  possibly  continue  to  satisfy. 
All  thoughtful  observers  feel,  more  acutely  in  consequence 
of  this,  that  they  most  raise  thejuselves  from  the  wearisome 
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task  of  accumulating  dry  details  to  wider  views,  and  thus  to 
gain  sympathy  with  allied  aims.  On  the  other  side,  the 
sterility  of  such  pure  speculative  philosophy  as  ignores  all 
those  enormous  advances  in  empiric  knowledge,  has  so 
forced  its  way  into  the  consciousness  of  all  sound  thinkers, 
that  they  earnestly  desire  to  fall  back  on  the  firm  basis 
afforded  by  experimental  science. 

The  ever-increasing  flood  of  writings  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  essays  on  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  natural 
science,  plainly  indicates  the  happy  growth  of  this  scientific 
unitary  tendency.  Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  this, 
nothing  better  advances  the  combination  of  the  various 
scientific  lines,  than  the  new  theory  of  evolution.  The 
extraordinary  importance  ascribed  to  this  theory,  rests 
especially  on  the  fact  that  it  supplies  a  philosophic  central 
point,  and  just  for  this  very  reason  it  has  in  so  short  a 
time  gained  the  active  interest  of  all  thoughtful  minds. 
It  raises  us  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  a  knowledge  of 
causes,  and  thus  affords  a  deeper  satisfaction  to  the 
demand  for  causality  innate  in  human  reason  than  a  mere 
experimental  science  could  ever  supply.  When,  therefore, 
Karl  Vogt  and  many  other  naturalists  entirely  reject  philo- 
sophy, and  will  not  allow  that  it  has  any  point  of  union 
with  what  is  called  **  exact "  natural  science — they  volun- 
tarily renounce  all  the  higher  aims  of  investigation. 
(Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 

Albert  Kolliker  occupies  a  similarly  one-sided  stand- 
point. This  author,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  History 
of  the  Evolution  of  Man  and  the  Higher  Animals"  ("Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte  des  Menschen  und  der  Hoheren 
Thiere,"  1876),  in  especially  attacking  the  fundamental  law 
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of  Biogeny,  has  impugned  the  very  foundation  on  which 
Antbiopogeny  rests.  Most  of  his  objections  ore,  it  appears 
to  me,  refuted  by  the  explanations  which  I  have  given 
in  this  third  edition  as  to  the  very  important  relations 
of  PalingenesiB  and  Eenogenesis.  (Compare  especially 
Chapters  I.,  YIII.,  and  X.)  Kolllker  will  not  recognize  the 
Gastrtea  Theory  because  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  a 
goatmla  in  Mammals  and  Birds.  But  his  experiences  are 
opposed  to  the  most  recent  researches  of  Van  Beneden  and 
Banber,  of  whom  the  former  in  the  case  of  the  Babbit,  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  the  Chick,  describes  a  kenogenetic 
gastnila-form,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Gastrtea 
theory,  may  easily  be  referred  to  the  palingenetic  gastrula 
of  the  Amphioxus.  EolUker  says  finally :  "As  the  last  and 
most  important  argument,  I  bring  forward  the  fact  that 
Phylogeny  as  read  by  Darwin  and  Haeckel  does  not,  it 
appears  to  me,  represent  the  truth."  This  "most  im- 
portant argument "  is  a  simple  petitio  princijni.  The  sen- 
tence might  as  well  be,  "  phylogeny  is  not  true  because  it 
does  not  represent  the  truth." 

How  very  different  in  other  respects  Kolliker's  concep- 
tion of  the  history  of  evolution  is  hrom  mine  is  most  clearly 
indicated  in  the  "  General  Observations  "  (§  29)  at  the  end 
of  his  book.  The  learned  Wurzburg  anatomist  there 
explains  with  reference  to  germ-hietory,  bis  "  essential 
agreement  in  fundamental  conceptions "  with  the  un- 
learned Leipzig  anatomist  Wilhelm  His.  I  have  explained 
the  nature  of  these  "  mechanical  fundamental  conceptions  " 
in  Chapter  XXIV.  of  this  book  (vol.  ii.  p.  352),  and  in 
greater  detail  in  my  work  on  "  The  Aims  and  Methods  of 
the  Modem  History  of  Evolution"  ("Ziclo  und  Wcge  dcr 
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Heutigen  Entwickelungsgeschichte  ")•  The  celebrated 
theories  of  His,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  the  "  envelope 
theory,"  ''gum-pouch  theory,"  "waste-rag  theory,"  etc., 
are  the  brilliant  results  of  that  "  gifted  "  author's  efforts 
and  mathematical  calculations.  And  yet  many  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  "  exact "  appear- 
ance of  his  mathematical  formulsB.  The  history  of  the 
evolution  of  organisms,  equally  with  the  history  of  human 
civilization,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  "  exact "  investi- 
gation. The  history  of  evolution  is  in  its  very  nature  an 
historic  natural  science,  as  is  geology.  To  regard  and 
treat  these  and  other  historic  natm*al  sciences  as  "exact " 
leads  to  the  greatest  errors.  This  is  as  tine  of  germ- 
history  (Ontogeny)  as  of  tribal  history  (Phylogeny) ;  for 
between  the  two  there  is  the  most  intimate  causal 
connection. 

Many  naturalists  have  especially  blamed  the  diagram- 
matic figures  given  in  the  Anthropogeny.  Certain  tech- 
nical embryologists  have  brought  most  severe  accusations 
against  me  on  this  account,  and  have  advised  me  to  substi- 
tute a  larger  number  of  elaborated  figures,  as  accurate  as 
possible.  I,  however,  consider  that  diagrams  are  much 
more  instructive  than  such  figures,  especially  in  popular 
scientific  works.  For  each  simple  diagrammatic  figure 
gives  only  those  essential  form-features  which  it  is  intended 
to  explain,  and  omits  all  those  unessential  details  which  in 
finished,  exact  figmres,  generally  rather  disturb  and  confuse 
than  instruct  and  explain.  The  more  complex  are  the 
form-features,  the  more  do  simple  diagrams  help  to  make 
them  intelligible.  For  this  reason,  the  few  diagrammatic 
figures,  simple  and  rough  as  they  were,  with  which  Baer 
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haU  a  century  ago  accompanied  his  well-known  "Histoi; 
of  the  Evolution  of  Animals,"  Lave  been  more  Bcrviceable 
in  rendering  the  matter  intelligible  than  all  the  numerous 
and  Tery  carefnl  figures,  elaborated  with  the  aid  of . 
camera  lucida,  which  now  adorn  the  splendid  and  costly 
atlases  of  His,  Goette,  and  others.  If  it  is  said  that  my 
diagrammatio  fignres  are  "inaccurate,"  and  a  charge  of 
"  Msifying  science  "  is  brought  against  me,  this  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  very  numerous  diagrams  which  are  daily  used 
in  teaching.    All  diagrammatic  figures  are  "  inaccurate.'^ 

The  important  advances  in  many  different  directions 
made  during  the  last  two  years,  both  by  genn-hiBtory  and 
tribal  history,  especially  the  reconstruction  of  the  germ- 
layer  theory  and  the  development  of  the  Gastriea  theory, 
have  compelled  me  essentially  to  modify  the  second  and 
third  sections  of  the  Anthropogeny.  Chapters  VIII.,  IX., 
XVI.,  and  XIX.  especially  appear  in  a  new  form ;  but  even 
in  Sections  I.  and  IX.  I  have  been  compelled  to  modify 
much  and  to  improve  many  parts.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  by  improving  the  formal 
exposition,  to  render  the  extremely  dry  and  unacceptable 
matter  more  interesting.  This  is,  of  course,  an  nuuBolly 
hard  task,  and  I  am  well  aware  bow  far  even  this  third 
edition,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  is  from  affording  a  really 
popularly '  intelligible  explanation  of  the  Ontogeny  and 
Phylogeny  of  Man.  Because  the  defective  natural  scien- 
tific instruction  in  oar  schools,  even  in  the  present  day, 
leaves  educated  men  quite  or  nearly  ignorant  of  the  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  their  bodies,  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  foundation  is  usually  wanting,  on  which  alone 
a  irae  knowledge  of  human  germ-history,  and  consequently 
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of  human  tribal  history,  can  be  based.  And  yet,  as  Baer 
says,  ''no  investigation  is  more  worthy  of  a  free  and 
thoughtful  man  than  the  study  of  himself."  (Cf.  vol.  i, 
p.  244.)  Hoping,  as  I  do,  that  I  may  have  aided  to  some 
extent  to  bring  about  this  true  self-knowledge,  I  shall  have 
gained  my  pui-pose  if  my  labours  arouse  an  active  interest 
in  wider  circles  in  the  historic  evolution  of  our  animal 
organism,  and  if  they  advance  the  knowledge  of  this  most 
significant  process. 

Ernst  Heinrich  Haeckel. 


Jeiui,  October  6, 1876. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Ehteil  thine  ticaven,  Zeae,  with  vaporous  cloud, 

And  practise,  like  a  boy  beheading  thistles, 

On  oaks  and  mountain  sammitB; 

Yet  mnst  thon  let  my  earth  alone  to  stand. 

And  these  my  dwellings,  which  thoa  didst  not  build, 

And  these  my  Socks,  for  whose  bright  glow 

Thoa  enviest  mo. 

I  know  not  anght  more  wretched 

Beneath  the  snn  than  yon,  ye  Oods  1 

Who  nourish  pitooosly, 

With  tax  of  sacrifice  and  reek  of  prayer;  your  glory 

Would  starve,  if  children  were  not  yet,  and  suppliants, 

So  full  of  hope — and  fools. 

When  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  whence  nor  whithsr, 

I  used  to  torn  my  dazzled  eyes  to  the  sun, 

As  if  above  mo  were 

An  ear  to  listen  to  my  crying, 

A  heart,  like  mine,  to  pity  those  oppress'd. 

Who  aided  me  against  the  Titans'  arrogance  P 

Who  rescned  me  from  death,  from  slavery  ? 

"Tib  thon  alone  hast  wrought  it  all,  thon  boly,  glowing  heart. 

Thou  didst  glow  young  and  fresh,  though  cheated  ;  thanliH  for 

That  slumbering  one  above. 

Why  should  I  honour  thee  ? 

Hast  thou  e'er  lighten 'd  the  woes  of  the  laden  ones  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  dried  the  tears  of  the  sorrowfQlp 
It  was  not  thou  who  welded  me  to  manhood. 
But  Time  the  almighty,  Fate  the  everlasting, 
My  Lords  and  thine. 
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Dost  fondly  fancy  I  shall  hate  my  life, 
And  hie  me  to  the  waste,  because  not  all 
My  blossom-dreams  bear  f rait  ? 

Here  sit  I  forming  manhood  in  my  image^ 

A  race  resembling  me, 

To  sorrow,  and  to  weep. 

To  taste,  to  hold,  to  enjoy, 

And  not  take  heed  of  thee^ 

As  1 1  Gk)ETHB. 


FAUST. 

Earth's  narrow  circle  is  well  known  to  me ; 
What  is  above  the  eye  can  never  see. 
Fool,  who  peers  thither  with  his  vision  dim, 
And  feigns  a  crowd  of  beings  like  to  him ! 

Let  him  look  ronnd  him,  standing  without  fear ; 
This  world  speaks  plain  for  who  has  ears  to  hear : 
He  need  not  stray  witliin  the  vast  to  be, 
But  clasp  what  he  can  feel  and  see. 

So  let  him  wander  all  his  earthly  day ; 

Though  ghosts  should  walk,  still  let  him  go  hia  way : 

In  every  progress  woe  and  joy  betide, 

Though  every  moment  be  unsatisfied. 

Yes,  in  this  thought,  I  fix  unswerving ; 

Wisdom  gives  thus  her  judgment  form ; 
Those  are  of  Freedom,  Life,  deserving. 

Who  daily  take  them  both  by  storm. 

GK)ETUE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TEE  FDKDAMENTAL  LAW  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OP 
OltGANISMS. 

Geoeral  Significance  of  the  Hiatoiy  of  the  ETolntion  of  Mnn. — Ignorance  of 
it  amDUg  the  so-called  Educated  CIbssob. — The  Two  Branchei  of  the 
History  of  ErolatioD.— Ontogeny,  or  the  Uiitorr  of  OennH  (Embryos), 
and  Fhylogeny,  or  the  History  of  Descent  (or  of  the  Tribes). — Cansal 
Connection  between  the  Two  Scries  of  Evolntion. — The  Erolation  of 
the  Tribe  determines  the  ErolDtioo  of  the  Germ. — Ontogeny  as  an 
Epitome  or  Recapitulation  of  Phytogeny.  The  IncomiiletenoBS  of  this 
Epitome. — The  Fnndamental  Law  of  Biogeny. — Heredity  and  Adapta- 
tion are  the  two  Formative  Functions,  or  the  two  MecbBoical  Caiucs, 
of  Evolation, — Absaaca  of  Pnrposiro  Causes. — Validity  of  Hechanical 
Caniea  only.— Sobs titntion  of  the  Hooiitic  or  Unitary  for  the  DuaUstic, 
or  Binary  Cosmology. — Badical  Importance  of  the  Facts  of  Embryology 
to  Monistic  Philosophy, — -Palingeneais,  or  DeriTed  History,  and  Keno- 
genegis,  ot  Vitiated  History. — History  of  the  Eiolntion  of  Forms  and 
Fanctions. — Necessary  Connection  between  Fhysiogeny  and  Horpho- 
gonj. — Tbo  nistory  of  Evolntion  as  yet  almost  entirely  the  Prodnct  ot 
Morphology,  and  not  of  Physiology. — The  History  of  the  Evolation  of 
the  Central  Nervous  System  (Brain  and  Bpinal  Harrow)  it  involved 
in  that  of  the  Psy^c  ActivitioB,  or  the  Itiod, 

■*The  History  of  the  Evolation  of  Organisms  consists  of  two  kindred  and 
cloacly  coQQCcled  parts  :  1  Intogeny,  whicli  ia  the  history  of  the  evolution  ot 
individual  organisms,  and  Fhylogeny,  which  is  tho  historyof  the  evolntion 
ot  organic  tribea.  Ontogeny  is  a  brief  and  rapid  recapitnlation  of 
Phylogeny,  dependent  on  the  physiological  fanctions  of  Heredity  (rcproduo 
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tion)  and  Adaptation  (nntrition).  The  individaal  organism  reproduces  in 
the  rapid  and  short  course  6t  its  own  evolution  the  most  important  of  the 
changes  in  form  through  which  its  ancestors,  according  to  laws  of  Heredity 
and  Adaptation,  have  passed  in  the  slow  and  long  course  of  their  palseonto* 
logical  evolution." — Haeckkl's  Generelle  Morphologie  (1866). 

The  natural  phenomena  of  the  evolutionary  history  of  man 
claim  an  entirely  peculiar  place  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  scientific  study  of  nature.  There  is  surely  no  subject 
of  scientific  investigation  touching  man  more  closely,  or  in 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  more  deeply  concerned,  than 
the  human  organism  itself ;  and  of  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  science  of  man,  or  anthropology,  the  history  of 
his  natural  evolution  should  excite  his  highest  interest. 
For  it  affords  a  key  for  the  solution  of  the  greatest  of  those 
problems  at  which  human  science  is  striving.  The  greatest 
problems  with  which  human  science  is  occupied — the  inquiry 
into  the  true  nature  of  man,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  question 
of  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  which  deals  with  the  past 
and  primitive  history,  the  present  condition,  and  future 
of  Man — are  all  most  directly  and  intimately  linked  to  this 
branch  of  scientific  research,  which  is  called  The  History 
of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  or  briefly,  "  Anthropogeny."  ^ 
It  is,  however,  a  most  astonishing  but  incontestable  fact, 
that  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  man  as  yet  constitutes 
no  part  of  general  education.  Indeed,  our  so-called  "  edu- 
cated classes''  are  to  this  day  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  and  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  which  Anthropogeny  has  brought  to  light. 

In  corroboration  of  this  most  astounding  fact,  I  will 
only  mention  that  most  "educated  people"  do  not  even 
know  that  each  human  individual  is  developed  from  an 
egg,  and  that  this  egg  is  a  simple  cell,  like  that  of  any 
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animal  or  plant.  They  are  also  ignorant  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  development  of  this  egg,  an  oi^;ani9m  is  first  formed 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  fully  developed  human 
body,  to  which  it  bears  no  trace  of  resemblance.  The 
majority  of  "educated  people"  have  never  seen  such  a 
human  germ,  or  embryo,  in  the  early  stages  of  development,' 
nor  are  they  aware  that  it  is  not  at  all  different  from  those 
of  other  animals.  They  do  not  know  that,  at  a  certain 
period,  this  embryo  has  essentially  the  anatomical  structure 
of  a  Lancelet,  later  of  a  Fish,  and  in  subsequent  stages 
those  of  Amphibian  and  Mammal  forms ;  and  that  in  the 
further  evolution  of  these  mammal  forms  those  iii-st  appear 
which  stand  lowest  in  the  series,  namely,  forms  allied  to 
the  Beaked  Animals  (Ornitkorhynckue) ;  then  those  allied 
to  Pouched  Animals  (Marsujnalia),  which  are  followed  by 
forms  most  resembling  Apes ;  till  at  la^t  the  peculiar  human 
form  is  produced  as  the  final  result.  These  significant  facts 
are  80  little  known  that,  when  incidentally  mentioned,  they 
are  commonly  doubted,  or  are  even  regarded  as  unfounded 
inventions.  Every  one  knows  that  the  butterfly  proceeds 
from  a  pupa,  the  pupa  from  a  caterpillar,  to  which  it  bears 
no  resemblance,  and  again  the  cateqjillar  from  the  egg  of  the 
butterfly.  But  few,  except  those  of  the  medical  profession, 
are  aware  that  man,  in  the  course  of  his  individual  evolution, 
passes  through  a  series  of  transformations  no  less  astonishing 
and  remarkable  than  the  well-known  metamorphoses  of  the 
butterfly.  The  mere  tracing  of  this  wonderful  aeries  of  forms, 
through  which  the  human  embryo  passes  in  the  course  of  its 
development,  is,  of  course,  of  great  general  interest.  But  our 
understanding  will  be  satisfied  in  a  far  higher  degree,  if  we 
refer  these  remarkable  facts  to  their  final  causes,  and  recognize 
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that  these  natural  phenomena  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge.  They  are  of 
special  importance  to  the  "  History  of  Creation,"  and,  in 
connection  with  this,  to  philosophy  in  general, — as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Further,  as  the  general  results  of  all  human 
striving  after  knowledge  are  summed  up  in  philosophy,  it 
follows  that  every  branch  of  scientific  research  comes  more 
or  less  in  contact  wnth,  and  is  influenced  by,  the  History  of 
the  Evolution  of  Man. 

In  undertaking  to  describe  the  most  important  character- 
istics of  these  significant  phenomena,  and  to  trace  them 
back  to  tlieir  final  causes,  I  shall  assign  a  much  greater 
scope  and  aim  to  the  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man  than 
is  usual.  The  lectures  given  on  this  subject  in  German 
universities  during  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  exclusively 
designed  for  medical  students.  It  is  true  that  the  physician 
is  most  deeply  interested  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
development  of  the  bodily  organization  of  man,  with  which 
he  deals,  practically,  from  day  to  day,  in  his  profession.  I 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  give  a  special  account  of  the  course 
of  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  such  as  has  usually  been 
given  in  embryological  lectures,  because  few  of  my  readers 
have  studied  human  anatomy,  or  are  acquainted  with 
the  physical  sti-ucture  of  the  developed  man.  Hence,  I 
shall  have  to  confine  myself  in  many  points  to  general 
outlines,  neglecting  many  of  the  remarkable  details,  which 
would  have  to  be  discussed  in  treating  of  the  evolution  of 
special  human  organs,  but  which  from  their  complicated 
nature,  and  because  they  are  not  easy  to  describe,  can  only 
be  completely  understood  by  the  aid  of  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  hmnan  anatomy.     I  shall  strive,  however. 
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to  present  t}iis  branch  of  the  science  in  aa  popular  a  form  as 
possible.  A  satisfactoiy  general  idea  of  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  the  human  embryo  can,  indeed,  be  given  without 
going  very  deeply  into  anatomical  details.  As  numerous 
successful  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  larger  classes  of  educated  perscras  in  other 
branches  of  Science,  I  also  may  hope  to  succeed  in  this 
department,  though  it  is  in  many  respects  especially  beset 
with  difficulties. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  as  it  has  been 
usually  treated  in  lectures  for  medical  students  at  the 
universities,  has  only  concerned  itself  with  Embryology,' 
so-called,  or  more  correctly  with  Ontogeny,*  in  other  words, 
with  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  individual  human 
organisms.  This,  however,  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  task 
before  us,  only  the  first  half  of  the  History  of  the  Evolution 
of  Man  in  the  wider  sense  which  will  here  be  attributed 
to  the  term.  The  second  part,  equal  in  importance  and 
interest,  is  Phylogeny,'  which  is  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  descent  of  man,  that  is,  of  the  evolution  of  the 
various  animal  forms  through  which,  in  the  course  of  count- 
less ages,  mankind  has  gradually  passed  into  its  present 
form.  All  my  readers  know  of  the  very  important  scientific 
movement  which  Charles  Darwin  caused  fifteen  years  ago, 
by  his  book  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  The  most  important 
direct  consequence  of  this  work,  which  marks  a  fresh  epoch, 
has  been 'to  cause  new  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  which  have  proved  the  natural 
evolution  of  man  through  lower  animal  forms.  The  Science 
which  treats  of  tho  development  of  the  human  race  from 
the  ftnimn.]    kingdom   is  called  Fhylogeny,  or  the  tribal 
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history  of  man.  The  most  important  source  from  whicb 
the  science  derives  its  material,  is  Ontogeny,  or  the  liistory 
of  germs,  in  other  words,  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual 
Faleoontology,  or  the  science  of  petrifactions,  and,  in  a  yet 
greater  degree.  Comparative  Anatomy,  also  afiord  most  im- 
portant aid  to  Phyli^eny. 

These  two  divisions  of  our  science.  Ontogeny,  or  the 
history  of  the  germ,  Phylogeny,  or  the  history  of  the 
tribe,  are  most  intimately  connected,  and  the  one  cannot 
be  understood  without  the  other.  The  close  intertwining 
of  both  branches,  the  increased  proportions  wliich  geim- 
history  and  tribal  history  tend  to  each  other,  alone  raiso 
Biogeny'  (or  the  history  of  organic  evolution,  in  the  widest 
sense)  to  the  rank  of  a  philosophic  natural  science.  The 
connection  between  the  two  is  not  external  and  superficial, 
but  deeply  internal  and  causal  Our  knowledge  of  this 
connection  has  been  but  very  recently  obtained ;  it  is  most 
clearly  and  accurately  expressed  in  the  comprehensive  state- 
ment which  I  call  "the  fundamental  law  of  organic 
evolution,"  or  more  briefly, "  the  first  principle  of  Biogeny." ' 

This  fundamental  law,  to  which  we  shall  recur  ^ain 
and  again,  and  on  the  recognition  of  which  depends  the 
thorough  understanding  of  the  history  of  evolution,  is  briefly 
expressed  in  the  proposition  :  that  the  History  of  the  Germ 
is  an  epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Descent ;  or,  in  other 
words :  that  Ontogeny  is  a  recapitulation  of  Phylogeny ;  or, 
somewhat  more  explicitly :  that  the  series  of  forms  through 
which  the  IndividualOrganiam  passes  during  ita  progress  from 
the  egg  cell  to  its  fully  developed  state,  is  a  brief,  compressed 
reproduction  of  the  long  scries  of  forms  through  which  the 
animal  ancestors  of  that  organism  (or  the  ancestral  forms 
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of  its  species)  have  passeJ  from  the  earliest  periods  of  so- 
called  organic  creation  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  causal  nature  of  the  relation  which  connects  the 
History  of  the  Germ  (Embryology,  or  Ontogeny)  with  that 
of  the  tribe  (Phylogeny)  is  dependent  on  the  phenomena 
<rf  Heredity  and  Adaptation.  When  these  are  properly 
understood,  and  their  fundamental  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  forms  of  organisms  recognized,  we  may  go 
a  step  further,  and  say :  Phylogenesis  is  the  mechanical 
cause  of  Ontogenesis,  The  Evolution  of  the  Tribe,  which 
is  dependent  on  the  laws  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation,  effects 
all  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  Evolution 
ot  the  Germ  or  Embryo. 

The  chain  of  different  animal  forms  which,  according  to 
the  Theory  of  Descent,  constitutes  the  series  of  ancestors,  or 
chain  of  forefathers  of  every  higher  organism,  and  hence 
also  of  man,  always  forms  a  connected  whole.  This  un- 
broken succession  of  forms  may  be  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  Alphabet  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc,  down  to  Z,  in  their 
alphabetical  order.  In  apparent  contradiction  to  this,  the 
history  of  the  individual  evolution,  or  the  Ontogeny  of  most 
oi^anisms  show  us  only  a  fragment  of  this  series  of  forms,  so 
that  the  interrupted  chain  of  embryonic  forms  would  be 
represented  by  something  like :  A,  B,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  etc ;  or, 
in  other  cases,  thus :  B,  D,  H,  L,  M,  N,  etc.  Several  evolu- 
tionary forms  have,  therefore,  usually  dropped  out  of  tho 
originally  unbroken  chain  of  forma.  In  many  cases  also 
(retaining  the  figure  of  the  repeated  alphabet)  one  or  more 
letters,  representing  ancestral  forms,  are  replaced  in  tho 
corresponding  places  among  the  embryonic  forms  by  equi- 
valent letters  of  another  alphabet.     Thus,  for  example,  in 
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place  of  the  Latin  B  or  D,  a  Greek  B  or  A  is  often  found. 
Here,  therefore,  the  text  of  the  biogenetic  first  principle  is 
vitiated,  while  in  the  former  case  it  was  epitomized.  This 
gives  more  importance  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  sequence  remains  the  same,  so  that  we  ore  enabled 
to  recognize  its  original  order. 

Indeed,  there  is  always  a  complete  parallelism  between  the 
two  series  of  evolution.  This  is,  however,  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  many  forms  which  formerly  existed 
and  actually  lived  in  the  phylogcnctic  series  arc  now  wanting, 
and  have  been  lost  from  the  ontt^enetic  series  of  ovolution. 
If  the  parallelism  between  the  two  series  were  periect,  and 
if  this  great  fundamental  law  of  the  causal  connection  between 
Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
had  full  and  unconditional  sway,  we  should  only  have  to 
ascertain,  with  the  aid  of  microscope  and  scalpel,  the  series  of 
forms  through  which  the  fertilized  human  egg  passes  before 
it  attains  its  complete  development.  Such  an  examination 
would  at  once  give  us  a  complete  picture  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  forms  through  which  the  animal  ancestors  of  the 
human  race  have  passed,  from  the  beginning  of  organic 
creation  to  the  first  appearance  of  man.  But  this  repro- 
duction of  the  Phylogeny  in  the  Ontogeny  is  complete  only 
in  rare  instances,  and  seldom  corresponds  to  the  entire  series 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  In  fact,  in  most  cases  the 
epitome  is  very  incomplete,  and  greatly  altered  and  per- 
verted by  causes  which  we  shall  investigate  hereafter.  Hence 
we  are  seldom  able  to  determine  directly,  by  means  of  its 
Ontogeny,  the  different  forms  through  which  the  ancestry  of 
each  organism  has  passed ;  on  the  contrary,  we  commonly 
find, — and  not  less  so  in  the  Phylogeny  of  man, — a  number 
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of  gapfl.  We  are,  however,  able  to  bridge  over  the  greater 
part  of  these  gaps  aatisfactorily  by  tho  help  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy,  though  not  to  fill  them  up  directly  by 
ontogenetic  research.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  we  arc  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  lower  animal  forms  which  still  find  place  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  evolution  of  man.  In  such  cases,  from  the 
nature  of  the  transient  individual  form,  we  may  quite  safely 
infer  the  nature  of  the  ancestral  animal  form. 

For  example,  from,  the  fact  that  the  human  egg  is  a 
simple  cell,  we  may  at  once  infer  that  there  has  been  at  a 
very  remote  time  a  unicellular  ancestor  of  the  human  race 
resembling  an  Amoeba.  Again,  from  the  fact  that  the 
human  embiyo  originally  consists  merely  of  two  simple 
germ-layers,  we  may  at  once  safely  infer  that  a  very  ancient 
ancestral  form  is  represented  by  the  two-layered  Gastnea.  A 
later  embryonic  form  of  the  human  being  points  with  equal 
certainty  to  a  primitive  worm-like  ancestral  form  which  is 
related  to  the  Bea-aquirts  or  Ascidiaus  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  low  animal  fonns  which  constitute  tho  ancestral 
line  between  Uie  unicellular  amceba  and  the  gastnea,  and 
further  between  the  gastrsea  and  the  ascidian  form,  can  only 
be  approximately  conjectured  with  the  aid  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny.  On  account  of  a  shortened  process 
of  Heredity,  various  ontogenetic  intermediate  forms,  which 
must  have  existed  phylogenetically,  or  in  the  ancestral 
lineage,  have  in  the  coui'se  of  historic  evolution  gradually 
dropped  out  from  these  gaps.  But  notwithstanding  these 
ntmierous  and  sometimes  very  considerable  gaps,  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  complete  agreement  between  the  two  series  of 
evcdutioD.    Indeed,  it  wlU  be  one  of  my  principal  objects  to 
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prove  the  deep  harmony,  and  original  parallelism,  be- 
tween the  two  series.  By  adducing  numerous  facts,  I  hope 
to  convince  my  readers  that  from  the  actually  e:iisting 
series  of  embryonic  forms  which  can  be  shown  at  any  time, 
we  are  able  to  draw  the  most  important  conclusions  as  to 
the  genealo^cal  tree  of  the  human  speciea  We  shall  thus 
be  able  to  form  a  general  picture  of  the  series  of  animal 
forms  which  succeeded  each  other  as  the  direct  ancestors  of 
man,  in  the  long  course  of  the  history  of  the  organic  world. 

In  this  phylogenetic  significance  of  ontogenetic  phe- 
nomena, it  is  of  course  most  important  to  distinguish  clearly 
and  exactly  between  the  original,  palingenetic  processes  of 
evolution,  and  the  later  kenogenetic  processes  of  the  same. 
The  term  Palingenetic  process^  (or  reproduction  of  the  history 
of  the  germ)  is  applied  to  all  such  phenomena  in  the  histoty 
of  evolution  bs  are  exactly  reproduced,  in  consequence  of 
conservative  heredity,  in  each  succeeding  generation,  and 
which,  therefore,  enables  us  directly  to  infer  the  corre- 
sponding processes  in  the  tribal  history  of  the  developed 
ancestors.  The  terra  Kenogenetic  process'  (or  vitiation  of 
the  history  of  the  germ)  is  applied  to  all  such  processes  in 
the  germ-history  as  are  not  to  be  explained  by  heredity 
from  primeeval  parent-forms,  but  which  have  been  acquired 
at  a  later  time  in  consequence  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
germ,  or  embryo  form,  to  special  conditions  of  evolution. 
These  kenogenetic  processes  are  recent  additions,  which  do 
not  allow  of  direct  inference  aa.  to  the  corresponding  pro- 
cesses in  the  tribal  history  of  the  ancestral  line,  but  which 
lather  falsify  and  conceal  the  latter. 

This  critical  distinction  between  the  primary  palinge- 
netic, and  the  secondary  kenogenetic  processes  is  of  course 
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of  the  greatest  importance  to  scientific  Phylogeny,  which, 
from  the  available  empiric  material  supplied  by  Ontogeny, 
by  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  by  Palseontology,  seeks  to 
inter  the  long  extinct  historical  processes  of  tribal  evolution. 
It  is  of  the  same  importance  to  the  student  of  evolution 
as  is  the  critical  distinction  between  corrupt  and  genuine 
passages  in  the  text  of  an  old  writer  to  the  philologist ;  the 
separation  of  the  ori^nal  text  from  interpolations  and  corrupt 
readings.  This  distinction  between  Palingenesis  or  inherited 
evolution,  and  Keni^enesis  or  vitiated  evolution,  has  not, 
however,  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  naturalists. 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  the  first  condition  requisite,  if  the 
history  of  evolution  is  to  be  really  understood,  and  I  think 
that  two  separate  main  divisions,  based  on  this  distinction, 
must  be  made  in  germ-history ;  Palingenesis  or  inherited 
history,  and  Kenogenesis  or  vitiated  history. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  highly  important  distinction  by  a 
few  examples  taken  from  the  evolution  of  man.  In  Man,  as  in 
all  other  higher  Vertebrates,  the  following  incidents  of  germ- 
history  must  be  regarded  as  palingenetic  processes :  the 
formation  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  the  appearance 
of  a  simple  notochord  {Chorda)  between  the  spinal  tube  and 
the  intestinal  tube,  the  transitory  formation  of  gill-arches 
and  gill-openings,  of  primitive  kidneys,  of  the  primitive  brain 
bladder,  the  hermaphrodite  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organs, 
etCL  All  these,  and  many  other  im]>ortant  phenomena  have 
evidently  been  accurately  banded  down,  by  constant  heredity, 
from  the  primaeval  ancestors  of  Mammals,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  directly  to  corresponding  palieontological 
evolutionary  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  following  germinal 
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inddents,  which  must  bo  explained  as  kenogeneflc  pro- 
cesses ;  the  fonnation  of  the  yelk-sac,  of  the  allantois  and 
placenta,  of  the  amnion  and  chorion,  and,  generally,  of  the 
different  egg-membranes  and  the  corresponding  systems  of 
blood-vessels;  also  the  transitory  separation  of  the  primitive 
vertebrate  plates  and  the  side-plates,  the  secondary  closing 
of  the  stomach  wall  and  the  intestinal  wall,  Uie  fonnatiou 
of  the  navel,  etc.  All  these,  and  many  other  phenomena 
Are  evidently  not  referable  to  corresponding  conditions  t^ 
an  earlier,  independent,  and  fully  developed  parent  fono, 
but  must  be  explained  as  solely  due  to  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  egg-life  or  embryo-life  (within  the 
egg-membranes).  With  reference  to  this  fact  we  may  now 
define  our  "first  principle  of  Biogeny"  more  exactly  as 
follows :  "  The  evolution  of  the  germ  (Ontogeny)  is  a  com- 
pressed and  shortened  reproduction  of  the  evolution  of  the 
tribe  (Phj'logeny) ;  and,  moreover,  this  reproduction  is  more 
complete,  in  proportion  as,  in  consequence  of  constant 
heredity,  the  original  inherited  evolution  (Palingenesis)  is 
more  closely  retained ;  on  the  other  band,  the  repetition 
is  more  incomplete,  in  proportion  as  the  later  vitiated 
evolution  (Kenogenesis)  is  introduced  by  changing  adapta- 
tion"" 

The  kenogenetic  vitiations  of  the  original,  palingenetic 
incidents  of  evolution  depend  in  great  measure  on  a  gradually 
occurring  displacement  of  the  phenomena,  which  is  effected 
in  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years  by  adaption  to  the 
clianged  conditions  of  embryonic  existence.  This  displace- 
ment may  effect  either  the  place  or  the  time  of  the 
phenomena.  If  the  former,  it  is  called  Hetcrotopy ;  if  the 
latter,  Heterochrony, 
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"  DiBplacemeiit  in  position, "  or  "  Heterotopy,"  especially 
i^ects  the  cells  or  elementary  parts  which  compose  the 
oi^gans;  but  it  also  affects  the  ot^ns  themselves.  For 
example,  the  sexual  organs  of  the  human  embryo,  as  well  as 
Uioee  of  many  higher  animals,  appear  to  originate  from 
the  middle  germ-layer.  But  the  comparative  Ontogeny  of 
the  lower  ftnimula  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
organs  did  not  originally  arise  from  this  layer,  but  from  one 
of  the  primary  germ-layers ;  the  male  sexual  organs  from 
the  outer  germ-layer,  the  female  ^m  the  inner.  Gradually, 
however,  the  germ-cells  have  altered  their  original  site,  and 
have  made  their  way,  at  an  early  period,  from  their  original 
position  into  the  middle  germ-layer,  so  that  they  now 
appear  actually  to  originate  in  the  latter.  An  analogous 
beterotopism  affects  the  primitive  kidneys  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates.  Even  the  appearance  of  the  mesoderm  itself 
ifl  veiy  greatly  affected  by  a  displacement  in  position,  which 
is  connected  with  the  transition  of  embryo  cells  from  one 
germ-layer  into  another. 

The  kenogenetic  "  displacements  in  time,"  or  "  Hetero- 
chroniams,"  are  equally  significant.  They  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  germ-history  (Ontogeny)  the  sequence  in 
which  the  organs  appeaiB  differs  from  that  which,  judging 
from  the  tribal  history  (Phylogeny),  would  be  expected.  By 
heterotopy  the  sequence  in  position  is  vitiated ;  similarly,  - 
by  heterochrony  the  sequence  in  time  is  vitiated.  This 
vitiation  may  effect  either  an  acceleration  or  a  retardation 
in  the  appearance  of  the  organs.  We  must  regard  the 
following  incidents  in  the  germ-history  of  man  as  examples 
of  ontogenetic  acceleration :  the  early  appearance  of  the 
heart,  the  gill-openings,  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  chorda. 
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etc  It  is  evident  that  these  organs  appear  earlier  in 
relation  to  others  than  was  originally  the  case  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  retarded 
completion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  body-cavity,  and  the 
sexual  organs.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases  there  is  an 
ontogenetic  postponement  or  retardation. 

It  is  only  by  critically  appreciating  these  kenc^enetic 
incidents  in  relation  to  the  palingenetic,  and  by  constantly 
allowing  for  the  changes  in  inherited  evolution  effected 
by  vitiated  evolution,  that  it  is  possible  to  i-ecognize  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  first  principle  of  Biogeny, 
which  in  this  way  attains  its  true  value  as  the  moat  im- 
portant explanatory  principle  of  the  history  of  evolution. 
When  it  is  thus  critically  appreciated,  this  first  principle 
also  proves  to  be  the  "  red  thread  "  on  which  we  can  string 
every  one  of  the  phenomena  in  this  wonderful  domain; 
this  is  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  with  the  aid  of  which  alone 
we  are  able  to  find  an  intelligible  course  through  this  com- 
plicated labyrinth  of  forms.  Even  at  an  earlier  period,  when 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  and  the  animal 
individual  first  became  somewhat  more  accurately  known — 
which  is  hardly  half  a  century  ago ! — people  were  greatly 
surprised  &t  the  wonderful  similarity  existing  in  the  onto- 
genetic forms,  or  the  stages  of  the  individual  evolution,  of 
very  different  animals.  They  noticed  also  the  remarkable 
resemblance  between  these  and  certAin  developed  tuiimal 
forms  of  allied  lower  groups.  Even  the  older  natural  philo- 
sophers recognized  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  way  these 
lower  animals  permanently  represent  in  the  system  of  the 
anim^  kiogdom  forms  which  appear  transiently  in  the 
evolution  of  individuals  of  higher  groups.     But  formerly 
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it  was  impossible  to  uDderst&nd  and  interpret  aright  this 
remarkable  resemblance.  Darwin's  greatest  merit  is  that 
he  has  now  enabled  us  to  understand  this  circumstanca 
This  gifted  naturahst  was  the  first  to  place  the  pheno- 
mena of  Heredity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Adaptation  on 
the  other,  in  their  true  light,  and  to  show  the  fundamental 
Bignificaoce  of  their  constant  intei'action  in  the  production 
of  organic  forms.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  continual  Struggle  for  Existence 
in  which  all  oiganisms  take  part,  and  how  under  its  in- 
fluence, through  Natural  Selection,  new  species  of  organisms 
have  arisen,  and  still  arise,  entirely  by  the  interaction  of 
Heredity  and  Adaptation.  Darwin  thus  enabled  us  properly 
to  understand  the  immensely  important  relation  existing 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  History  of  Evolution : 
Ontogeny,  and  Phylogeny, 

If  the  phenomena  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation  are  left 
unnoticed,  if  these  two  formative  physiological  functions  of 
the  orgaoiem  are  not  taken  into  account,  then  it  is  entirely 
impossible  thoroughly  to  understand  the  History  of  Evolution; 
so  that  before  the  time  of  Darwin  we  had  no  clear  idea  of 
the  real  nature  and  causes  of  the  development  of  germs. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  explain  the  strange  series  of 
forms  through  which  a  human  being  pssses  in  its  embryonic 
evolution ;  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  the  reason  of 
the  curious  series  of  various  animal-like  forms  which  api>ear 
in  the  Ontogeny  of  man.  Previously  it  was  even  generally 
believed  that  the  whole  human  being,  with  all  its  parts 
fOTesbadowed,  existed  even  in  the  egg,  and  that  his  evolution 
was  only  an  unfolding  of  the  form,  a  simple  process  of 
growth.     But  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.     On  the  contrary. 
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the  entire  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual  presents 
to  the  eye  a  connected  series  of  diverse  animal  fonoB  ;  and 
these  various  animal  forma  exhibit  very  diverse  conditions 
of  external  and  internal  structure.  The  reason  why  every 
human  individual  must  pass  through  this  series  of  forms  in 
the  course  of  his  embryonic  evolution,  was  first  explained 
to  ua  by  the  Theory  of  Descent  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin. 
From  this  theory  we  first  learn  the  efficient  causes  (causcB 
e^icientes)  of  individual  evolution;  by  the  aid  of  this  theory 
we  first  perceive  that  such  mechanical  causes  elone  suffice 
to  eSect  the  evolution  of  the  individual  organism,  and 
that  the  co-operation  of  designing,  or  teleological  causes 
{causcB  jlncdes),  which  were  formerly  universally  assumed, 
is  unnecessary.  Of  course,  these  final  causes  still  play  an 
important  part  in  the  prevailing  school-philosophy ;  but  in 
our  new  natural  philosophy  we  are  enabled  to  replace  ibem 
entirely  by  the  efficient  causes. 

I  allude  to  this  matter  at  this  early  stage,  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  one  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in 
any  branch  of  human  knowledge  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  in  the  cosmology  of 
our  day,  as  in  Ibat  of  antiquity,  final  causes  are  almost 
tiniveTsally  deemed  to  be  the  real  ultimate  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  organic  life,  and  especially  those  of  the  lifb 
of  man.  The  prevailing  Doctrine  of  Design,  or  Teleolt^y, 
assumes  that  the  phenomena  of  oi^nic  life,  and  in  particular 
those  of  evolution,  are  explicable  only  by  purposive  causes, 
and  that,  un  the  contrary,  they  in  no  way  admit  of  a 
mechanical  explanation,  that  is,  one  entirely  based  on 
natural  science.  The  most  difficult  problems  in  this  respect 
vhich  have  been  before  us,  and  which  seemed  capable  of 
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solution  only  by  means  of  Teleology,  are,  however,  precisely 
those  which  have  been  mechanically  solved  in  the  Theory 
of  Descent.  The  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  evoln- 
tioQ  of  man,  which  this  theory  has  effected,  has  actually 
removed  the  greatest  difficulties.  We  shall  see  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiries  how,  through  Darwin's  reform  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  the  most  wonderful  problems, 
hitherto  deemed  unapproachable,  of  the  organization  of 
man  and  animals  have  admitted  of  a  natural  solution,  of  a 
mechanical  explanation,  by  non-purposive  causes.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  substitute  everywhere  unconscious  causes 
acting  from  necessity,  for  conscious  purposive  causes.'^ 

If  the  recent  pn^ress  in  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  had 
accomplished  only  this,  every  thoughtful  person  must  have 
admitted  that  even  in  this  an  immense  advance  had  been 
made  in  knowledge.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  tendency 
called  unitary  or  monistic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dual- 
istic,  or  binary,  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  in  speculative 
philosophy,  must  ultimately  prevail  throughout  philosophy.^' 
This  is  the  point  at  which  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
man  at  once  penetrates  deeply  into  the  very  foundations 
of  philosophy.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  very  much  to  be 
desired,  in  &ct  is  indispensable,  that  any  one  who  aspires  to 
philosophic  culture  should  learn  the  most  important  lacts  in 
this  field  of  research. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  of  Ontogeny  is  ao  great  and 
so  evident  that  the  dualistic  teleological  philosophy,  finding 
them  extremely  inconvenient,  has  of  late  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  by  simple  denial  Such,  for  instance,  has  been 
the  case  with  the  fact  that  every  human  i>eing  develops 
from  an  egg,  and  that  this  e^  is  a  simple  cell,  like  the  egg- 
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cell  of  all  other  animals.  When  in  my  "History  of  Creation" 
I  had  discussed  this  fundamental  fact,  and  liad  directed 
attention  to  its  immense  significance,  several  theolo^c&l 
periodicals  pronounced  it  a  malicious  invention  of  my  own. 
The  evident  fact  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  evolution 
the  embryos  of  Man  and  of  the  Dog  are  entirely  in- 
distinguishable from  one  another  was  also  denied. 

The  fact  is  that  an  examination  of  the  human  embryo  in 
the  third  or  fourth  week  of  its  evolution  shows  it  to  be 
alt<^ether  different  from  the  fully  developed  Man,  and  that 
it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  undeveloped  embryo-form 
presented  by  the  Ape,  the  Dog,  the  Rabbit,  and  other 
Mammals,  at  the  same  stage  of  their  Ontogeny.  At  this 
stage  it  is  a  bean-shaped  body  of  very  simple  structure, 
with  a  tail  behind,  and  two  pairs  of  paddles,  resembling  the 
fins  of  a  fish,  and  totally  dissimilar  to  the  limbs  of  mam  and 
other  mammals,  at  the  sides.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  front 
half  of  the  body  consists  of  a  shapel&ss  head  without  a  face, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  gill-fissures  and  gill-arches 
aa  in  Fishes.  (Ct  Plate  VII.  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XL) 
In  this  stage  of  evolution  the  human  embryo  difiera  in  no 
essential  way  from  the  embryo  of  an  Ape,  Dog,  Horse,  Ox, 
etc.,  at  a  corresponding  age.  Even  such  facts  as  these, 
which  can  be  easily  and  promptly  demonstrated  at  any  time 
by  placing  side  by  side  the  corresponding  embryos  of  Man, 
a  Dog,  a  Horse,  etc.,  have  been  spoken  of  by  theologians 
and  teleological  philosophers  as  inventions  of  materialism ; 
and  even  naturalists,  who  were  presumably  acquainted  with 
them,  have  tried  to  deny  them.  No  stronger  proof,  surely, 
of  the  immense  radical  importance  of  these  embryological 
facts  in  favour  of  the  monistic  philosophy  can  be  given  than 
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these  efforts  on  (he  part  of  the  dualistic  school  to  meet  them 
by  simple  denial  or  utter  silence.  They  are  indeed 
extremely  distasteful  to  that  school,  and  are  totally 
irreconcilable  with  their  teieological  cosmology.  We  roust 
therefore  take  especial  care  to  place  them  in  their  true  light. 
We  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  Huxley,  who,  in  his  able 
*'  Evidence  as  to  Uan'a  Place  in  Nature,"  says  that  these 
fitcts,  "  though  ignored  by  many  of  the  professed  instructors 
of  the  public  mind,  are  easy  of  demonstration,  and  are 
universally  agreed  to  hy  men  of  science;  while  their 
Bignificance  is  so  great,  that  whoso  has  deeply  pondered 
over  them  will,  I  think,  find  little  to  startle  him  in  the 
other  revelations  of  Biology." 

Although  our  chief  inquiry  is  primarily  directed  to  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  bodily  form  of  Man  and  of 
his  organs,  and  to  their  external  and  internal  structural 
relations,  I  must  here  at  once  observe  that  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  the  functions  is  inseparably  connected  with 
this.  Everywhere  in  Anthropology,  just  as  in  Zoology,  of 
which  the  former  is  but  a  part,  and  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  Biology,  these  two  branches  of  research  are  thus 
inseparably  connected.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  organism 
and  its  organs,  both  internal  and  external,  is  always  closely 
related  to  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  life,  of  the  organism 
and  its  oigans,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  physiological  func- 
tions perfoimed  by  these.  This  intimate  relation  between 
form  and  function  is  also  shown  in  the  evolution  of  the  organ- 
ism and  its  various  parts.  The  history  of  the  evolution  of 
forms,  which  primarily  occupies  us,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  functions ;  and  this  is  equally 
trae  of  tJie  human  and  of  all  other  organisms. 
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But  I  must  here  add  at  once,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  functions  is  88  jet  far  from  being  so  advanced 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  forms.  Indeed,  properly 
speaking,  the  entire  history'  of  evolution,  or  Biogeny,  includ- 
ing both  Ontogeny  and  Fhylogeny,  has  as  yet  been  almost 
exclusively  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  forms,  while  the 
Biogeny  of  functions  hardly  exists  even  in  name.  The  fault 
lies  solely  with  Physiology,  which  has  as  yet  scarcely  given 
a  thought  to  the  history  of  evolution,  which  it  has  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  Morphology. 

The  two  chief  divisions  of  biological  research — Mor- 
phology and  Physioli^y — have  long  travelled  apart,  taking 
different  paths.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  for  the  aims,  as 
well  as  the  methods,  of  the  two  divisions  are  different. 
Morphology,  the  science  of  forms,  aims  at  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  organic  structures,  of  their  internal  and  external 
proportions  of  form.  Physiology,  the  science  of  functions, 
on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  organs,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  manifestations  of  life.* 
Physiology,  however,  has,  especially  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  far  more  one-sided  in  its  progress  than  Mor- 
phology. Not  only  has  it  entirely  neglected  to  apply  the 
comparative  method,  by  which  Morphology  has  gained  its 
greatest  results,  but  it  has  altogether  disregarded  the  History 
of  Evolution.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  within  the 
past  few  decades,  Morphology  has  advanced  far  beyond 
Physiology,  although  the  latter  is  pleased  to  look  haughtily  ■ 
down  upon  the  former.  It  is  Morpholep  which  has  gained 
the  greatest  results  in  the  fields  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Biogeny,  and  almost  everything  stated  in  these  pages 
aa  to  the  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  is  due  to  the 
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exertions  of  morphologista,  and  not  ofphysiolf^ta.  Indeed 
the  direction  at  present  taken  by  Physiology  is  bo  one- 
sided that  it  has  even  neglected  the  recognition  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  Evolution,  namely,  Heredity  and 
Adaptation,  and  has  leil  this  entirely  phyBiol<^caI  task  to 
morpbolo^sts.  We  owe  to  morphologista,  and  not  to  physi- 
ologists, nearly  all  that  we  yet  know  of  Heredity  and 
AdaptAtion.  The  latter  still  works  as  little  at  the  functions 
of  evolution  as  at  the  evolution  of  tiie  functions. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  the  task  of  a  future  Phyaiogeny  to 
grasp  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  functions  with  the 
same  earnestness,  and  with  the  same  success,  with  which 
Morph<^ny  has  long  ago  undertaken  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  forms.  A  few  instances  will  show  how 
closely  the  two  are  connected  The  heart  of  the  human 
embryo  has  at  first  a  very  simple  structure,  such  as  appears 
permanently  only  in  Ascidiaos  and  other  inferior  Worms, 
and  connected  with  it  is  a  circulation  of  the  blood  of 
the  most  simple  kind.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
that  with  the  fully  developed  form  of  the  human  heart  there 
is  connected  a  function  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  totally 
difi*erent  from  the  former  one,  and  far  more  complicated,  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  heart  necessarily  enlarges 
from  a  task  which  was  originally  morphological  to  one 
which  is  physiological  also.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
all  other  otgans  and  their  activities. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  form  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  lungs,  and  the  organs  of  generation,  affords  us  also  most 
important  information  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  respective 
functions  of  these  organs. 
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This  important  relation  is  most  dearly  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  thfi  nervous  system.  In  the 
economy  of  the  human  body,  thia  system  performs  the  fanc- 
tionfl  of  sensation,  of  voluntary  movement,  volition,  and 
finally  the  highest  psychical  functions,  namely,  those  of 
thought ;  in  a  word,  every  one  of  the  various  activities  which 
constitute  the  special  subject  of  Psychology,  or  the  science 
of  the  mind.  Modem  Anatomy  and  Physiology  have  demon- 
strated that  thesefunctionsof  the  mind,  or  psychic  activities, 
are  immediately  dependent  upon  the  more  delicate  structure 
of  the  central  ner\'ous  system,  upon  the  internal  conditions 
of  the  form  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow.  Here 
are  placed  the  extremely  complex  mechanism  of  cells,  whose 
physiological  function  constitutes  the  mind-life  of  Man. 
It  la  so  complex  that  to  most  people  its  function  appears 
to  be  something  supernatural,  and  incapable  of  mechanical 
explanation.  But  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  in- 
dividual furnishes  us  with  the  most  surprising  and  signi- 
ficant information  aa  to  the  gradual  origin  and  progressive 
formation  of  this  most  important  system  of  organs.  For  the 
first  rudiment  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  the  human 
embryo  makes  its  appearance  in  the  same  most  simple  form 
in  which  Ascidians  and  other  inferior  Worms  retain  it 
throughout  life,  A  perfectly  simple  spinal  marrow,  without 
brain,  such  as  throughout  ito  existence  represents  the  oigan 
of  the  mind  of  the  Amphioxus,  the  lowest  of  Vertebrates, 
first  develops  from  this  rudiment.  It  is  only  at  a  later 
period  that  a  brain  develops  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  this  spinal  cord,  and  this  brain  is  of  the  simplest  form, 
similar  to  the  permanent  form  of  this  organ  in  the  lower 
Fishes.  Step  by  step  this  simple  brain  develops  still 
further,  passing  through  forms  corresponding  to  those  of 
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the  Ampliibia,  Beaked  Animals  (OiiiithostoTTUi),  Pouched 
Animals,  or  Marsupials,  and  Semi-apes  (Pro8imi(e),  until  the 
highly  organized  form  is  reached  which  distinguishes  the 
Apes  from  all  other  Vertebrates,  and  which  finally  attains 
its  highest  development  in  the  human  brain.  But  step  by 
step  with  this  progressive  evolution  of  the  form  of  the 
bndn,  the  evolution  of  its  peculiar  function,  the  psychical 
activities,  moves  on  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  central  nervous  system  which 
for  the  first  time  enables  us  to  understand  the  origin  of  life 
of  the  human  mind  from  natural  causes,  and  the  gradual 
historic  development  of  the  psychic  activities  of  man.  It  is 
impawible  without  the  aid  of  Ontogeny  to  perceive  how  • 
these  highest  and  most  brilliant  functions  of  the  animal 
organism  have  been  historically  developed.  In  a  word,  the 
histoiy  of  the  evolution  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain 
of  the  human  embryo  at  the  same  time  directly  leads  us 
to  understand  the  Fhylc^ny  of  the  human  mind,  that  most 
sublime  activity  of  life  which  in  the  developed  human  being 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  aa  something  wonderful  and 
supernatural 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  special  result  of  the  study 
of  the  history  of  evolution  is  among  the  greatest  and  most 
important.  Happily,  our  knowledge  of  the  Ontogeny  of  the 
central  nervous  system  of  Man  is  so  satisfactory,  and  agrees 
so  perfectly  with  the  supplementary  results  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  it  affords  us  a  perfectly 
clear  insight  into  one  of  the  highest  problems  of  philosophy, 
namely,  the  Phylogeny  of  the  psyclie,  the  mind,  or  the 
history  of  the  ancestral  lineage  of  Man's  psychic  activities, 
and  leads  us  into  the  only  path  by  which  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  solve  this  the  highest  of  all  problems. 
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"  He  who  wishes  to  explain  Generation  must  take  for  his  theme  the 
organic  body  and  its  oonstitnent  parts,  and  philosophiie  about  them  ;  he 
must  show  how  these  parts  originated,  and  how  thoy  came  to  tie  in  that  rehi- 
tioD  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.  But  ho  who  lenms  to  know  a  thing 
not  only  directly  from  its  phenomena,  but  also  its  reasons  and  causes  j  and 
who,  therMore,  not  by  the  phenomena  merely,  hut  by  these  alao,  is  compelled 
to  say  :  'The  thing  most  be  BO,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  it  is  neoesearily 
of  such  a  character ;  it  must  hare  such  qualities  j  and  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  possess  others'— understands  the  thing  not  only  historically  bnt 
tmly  philosophically,  and  he  has  a  philosophic  knowledge  of  it.    One  own 
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Theory  of  Guneratim  ia  to  be  BDoh  h  philosophic  oomprebetisioii  of  an  organio 
body,  Tory  different  froni  one  nierely  luBloTical."-~CiSFAB  Fbtbdricb  WoLrr 
(17M). 

In  approaching  each  science  it  is,  in  several  respects,  pro- 
fitable to  glance  at  the  course  of  its  evolution.  The  well- 
known  principle  that  "  whatever  Has  come  into  being  can 
only  be  known  from  the  process  by  which  it  came  into 
being"  is  applicable  to  scienca  By  tracing  its  gradual 
development,  we  ehall  most  clearly  perceive  ite  tasks  and 
aims.  We  shall  also  find  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  with  all  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, can  only  be  properly  understood  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  bbtory  of  the  evolution  of  the  science 
itself.  The  examination  will  not  detain  us  long ;  for  the 
History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man  is  one  of  the  very  youngest 
of  the  Natural  Sciences.  This  is  equally  true  of  its  two 
divisions :  the  Histoiy  of  the  Germ,  or  Onti^ny,  and  the 
History  of  the  Tribe,  or  Phylogeny. 

Passing  over  such  most  ancient  germs  of  the  science  as 
are  found  in  classical  antiquity,  and  which  we  shall  have 
to  discuss  presently,  the  true  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Man,  as  a  science,  really  begins  in  the  year  1759,  when 
Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  German 
naturaUsts,  published  bis  Theoria  Oenerationia.  This  was 
the  finit  foundation-stone  for  a  true  history  of  animal 
germs.  In  ISOd,  exactly  fifty  yeais  later,  Jean  Lamarck 
published  the  PhiloaopkU  Zoologique,  the  first  attempt  at  a 
History  of  Descent ;  and  in  1859,  another  half  centiyy  later, 
appeared  Darwin's  work,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
firat  to  give  a  scientific  basis  to  that  attempt  But,  before 
carefully  examiniag  this  as  the  real    foundation   of  the 
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Histoiy  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  we  must  rapidly  glance  at 
the  great  philosopher  and  naturalist  of  antiquity,  who,  iu 
iias  OS  well  as  iu  all  other  branches  of  research  in  Natural 
Science,  stands  quite  alone  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  year&  This  was  Aristotle,  "the  Father  of  Natural 
History." 

Among  the  extant  writings  of  Aristotle  on  Natural 
Hiat<ny,  treating  of  various  aspects  of  biological  research, 
and  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  History  of  Animals, 
there  occurs  also  a  smaller  work,  specially  confined  to  the 
History  of  Evolution.  It  is  entitled  Peri  Zoon  Qeneseoa 
("  On  the  Generation  and  Development  of  Animals ")." 
This  work  is  of  great  interest,  if  merely  because  it  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  which  has 
reached  us  irom  classical  antiquity  in  a  fairly  complete 
condition.  It  is  important  also  because,  like  others  of 
Aristotle's  writings  on  subjects  of  Natural  History,  it 
entirely  controlled  the  science  for  two  thousand  years.  The 
philosopher  was  a  careful  observer  and  an  ingenious 
thinker ;  yet,  while  his  importance  as  philosopher  has  never 
been  doubted,  his  merits  as  an  observant  naturalist  have 
only  hitely  been  duly  appreciated.  Those  students  of 
Nature  who  have  lately  more  accurately  examined  hia 
writings  on  Natural  History,  have  been  astonished  at  the 
mass  of  interesting  statements,  and  the  remarkable  observa- 
tions which  abound  in  them.  With  regard  to  the  Hbtoiy 
of  Evolution,  it  is  specially  noticeable  that  Aristotle  traced 
it  in  the  most  diverse  cla&ses  of  animals,  and  that  he  was 
acquainted,  especially  in  connection  with  the  lower  animals, 
with  several  of  the  moat  remarkable  facta  which  we  have 
re-discovered  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  present 
century. 
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It  U  certain,  for  example,  that  he  waa  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  entirely  peculiar  method  of  propagation 
and  development  of  the  Cuttle-fishes,  or  Cephalapod^,  the 
embryo  of  which  has  a  bag  of  yelk  protruding  from  the 
mouth.  He  knew,  also,  that  embryos  of  Bees  can  bo 
developed  from  the  egg  even  when  it  has  not  been  fertilized. 
The  BO-calied  parthenogenesis,  or  virginal  generation,  of 
Bees  has  heea  proved  in  our  days  only  lately  by  the 
meritorious  zool(^;ist,  Siebold,  of  Munich,  who  also  showed 
that  male  Bees  develop  from  unimpregnated,  and  female 
bees  only  from  impregnated  eggs."  Aristotle  further 
relates  that  some  Fishes  (of  the  species  Serranvs)  are 
hermaphrodites,  inasmuch  as  each  individual  has  male 
and  female  organs,  and  impregnates  itself.  This  fact,  also, 
has  only  lately  been  established.  He  also  knew  that  the 
embryos  of  several  species  of  Sharks  are  connected  with 
the  mother's  womb  by  a  sort  of  placenta — an  organ  of 
nourishment,  full  of  blood,  which  otherwise  occurs  on]y 
in  Man  and  the  higher  Mammals.  This  placenta  of  the 
Shark  was  for  a  long  time  considered  mythical,  until,  in 
1839,  Johannes  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  proved  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Wo  might  quote  many  other  remarkable  observations  from 
Aristotle's  account  of  Evolution,  which  would  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  great  naturalist's  acquaintance  with  onto- 
genetic investigations,  and  the  great  degree  in  which  he 
was  in  advance  of  subsequent  times  in  this  respect. 

In  most  of  his  observations  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  stating  the  facts,  but  he  added  refiections  on  their 
significance.  Some  of  these  theoi'etical  thoughts  are  of 
special  interest,  because  they  indicate  a  right  fundamental 
perception  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  of  evolution.     Ho 
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coDceives  tbe  evolution  of  the  individual  to  be  a  new 
formation,  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  body  develop 
ooe  after  the  other.  According  to  him,  when  the  human 
or  animal  individual  develops,  either  within  the  mother's 
body  or  out  of  it  in  the  egg,  the  heart  is  formed  first,  and 
is  the  beginning  and  the  cenb%  of  the  body.  Ailer  the 
heart  baa  been  formed,  the  other  organs  appear ;  of  these 
the  interior  precede  the  exterior,  and  the  upper,  or  those 
above  the  diaphragm,  precede  the  lower,  or  those  below  it. 
The  brain  is  formed  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  out  of  it 
grow  the  eyes.  This  assertion  is,  indeed,  quite  accurate.  Un 
trying  to  obtain  from  these  statemenla  of  Aristotle  an  idea 
of  his  conception  of  the  processes  of  evolution,  we  find  that 
they  indicate  a  faint  presentiment  of  that  theory  of  evolution 
which  is  now  called  Epigenesis,  and  which  Wolff,  some  two 
thousand  years  later,  first  proved.  It  is  especially  remark- 
able that  Aristotle  altc^ether  denied  the  eternity  of  the 
individuaL  He  admitted  that  the  kind  or  species,  formed 
from  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  might  possibly  be 
eternal ;  but  asserted  that  the  individual  itself  was  tran- 
sient, that  it  came  into  being  anew  in  the  act  of  genera- 
tion, and  perished  at  dcaUL 

During  the  two  thousand  years  after  Aristotle  no 
essential  progress  in  Zoology  in  general,  or  in  the  Histoiy  of 
Evolution  m  particular,  is  to  be  recorded.  People  were 
content  to  expound  Aristotle's  zoological  writings,  to  copy 
them,  to  deface  them  greatly  by  additions,  and  to  translate 
them  into  other  languages.  There  was  hardly  any 
independent  research  during  this  long  period.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  of  Christianity,  when  insurmountable  obstacles 
were   laid    in    the    way    of    independent    researches    in 
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natural  science  by  the  development  and  difiusion  of 
influential  conceptions  of  faith,  a  re-commencement  of 
biological  researches  was  especially  out  of  the  question. 
Even  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  human  Anatomy 
again  began  to  be  studied,  and  independent  investigations 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  of  the  developed  human  being 
were  again  first  made,  anatomists  dared  not  extend  their 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  yet  undeveloped 
human  body,  into  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
embryo. 

The  prevailing  fear  of  such  researches  was  due  to 
several  causes.  This  seems  but  natural  when  we  remember 
that  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  greater  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  against  all  who  dared  to  dis- 
member a  human  corpse.  While  anatomical  investiga- 
tion of  the  developed  human  body  was  a  crime  which 
drew  down  the  curse  of  the  Church,  it  is  evident  that  the 
examination  of  the  body  of  the  child,  hidden  in  the 
mother's  womb,  and  which  the  Creator  himself  seemed, 
by  its  concealed  position,  to  have  intentionally  withdrawn 
from  the  curious  gaze  of  naturalists,  would  have  appeared 
much  more  criminal  and  impious.  The  omnipotence  of 
the  Christian  Church,  which  at  that  time  caused  many 
thousands  to  be  executed  and  burned  for  heresy,  and  which 
even  then  with  correct  instinct  foresaw  danger  threatened 
to  itself  from  the  deadly  enemy  which  was  then  growing 
up  in  Natural  Science,  took  care  that  the  latter  should 
not  make  too  rapid  strides. 

It  was  only  when  the  Reformation  broke  the  all- 
embracing  power  of  the  Only-Saving  Chui'ch,  and  a  new 
and  fresh   intellectual  impulse  began  to  release  enslaved 
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Hcience  from  the  iron  chains  of  d<^niatisro,  that  human 
Anatomy  and  the  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man  could 
move  again  more  fieely,  with  the  re-opening  of  research  in 
other  natural  sciences.  But  Ontogeny  remained  far  behind 
Anatomy,  and  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  Beven- 
teenth  centuiy  that  the  first  ontogeneUc  publications 
appeared.  The  first  to  begin  was  the  Italian  anatomist, 
Fabriciufl  ab  Aquapendente,  Professor  at  Padua,  who  pub- 
lished two  works— i>6  Formato  Foetw  (1600),  and  Be 
Formations  Foetus  (1604), — which  contain  the  oldest 
figures  and  descriptions  of  the  embryo  of  Man  and  other 
Mammals,  and  also  of  tJie  Chick.  Similar  imperfect 
representations  were  given  soon  after  by  Spigelius — De 
Formato  Fcetii  (1631) — by  the  Englishman,  Needham 
(1667),  and  his  celebrated  countryman,  Harvey  (1652).  The 
latter  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  animal 
body,  and  made  the  important  assertion :  Otn/M  vivwm  ea 
ovo  ("  Everything  living  comes  from  an  egg").  The  Dutch 
naturalist,  Swammerdam,  in  his  "  Bible  of  Nature,"  pub- 
lished the  results  of  the  first  investigations  into  the 
embryolc^  of  the  Frog,  and  the  so-called  segmentation  of 
its  yelk.  The  most  important  ontogenetic  researches  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  were  those  of  the  Italian, 
Marcello  ATalpighi  of  Bolc^a,  who  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
both  to  Zoology  and  to  Botany.  His  two  dissertations,  Le 
FormcUione  PuUi,  and  De  Ovo  I-ncuiato  (16S7),  contain  the 
first  connected  description  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  chick  in  the  incubated  egg. 

Here  I  must  make  some  remarks  on  the  great  importance 
of  the  Chick  in  relation  to  our  science.  The  history  of  the 
formation  of  a  Chick,  as  well  as  of  all  birds,  accurately 
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corresponds  in  its  essential  characteristics  with  that  of  all 
other  higher  Vertebrates;    and,   therefore,    also    of   Man« 
The  three  higher  classes  of  Vertebrates,  Mammals,  Birds, 
and  Reptiles  (Lizards,  Snakes,  Turtles,  etc.),  are  from  the 
beginning  of  their  individual  development  so  surprisingly 
similar  in  all  essential  features  of  their  bodily  structure, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  that  for  a  long  while  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them.     (C£  Plates  VI.  and  VII.) 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  accurate  study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  embryo  of  the  Bird,  which  is  most  readily 
obtained  as  the  subject  of  research,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  learn  the  essentially  similar  mode  of  evolution 
of  Mammals,  therefore  also  of  Man.     Even  as  early  as  the 
middle  and  the   end    of  the  seventeenth   century,  when 
human   embryos,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  Mammals, 
began   to   be  examined  in  their  earlier  stages,  this  most 
important  fact  was  soon  recognized.     It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  for  theoretical  and  for  practical  purposes. 
Conclusions  of  the  highest  importance   to  the   theory  of 
evolution  may  be  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  structure 
of  the  embryos   of  widely  differing  animals.     This   simi- 
larity   is    invaluable    in    practical    ontogenetic     research, 
because  the  ontogeny  of  Birds,  which  is  accurately  known, 
most  completely  supplements  and  explains  the  embryology 
of  Mammals,    which    has  been    but   imperfectly    studied. 
Hen's  eggs  can  be  obtained  at  all  times  and  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  by  hatching  them   artificially  the   evolution   of 
the  embryo  may  be  traced   step  by  step.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  study  the  evolution  of 
Mammals,  because  the  embryo  of  these  does  not  develop 
in  a  large  egg  that  has  been  laid,  or,  in  other  words,  in  an 
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indepeadeot  and  isolated  body,  but  in  a  small  egg,  which, 
until  maturity,  remains  enclosed  and  concealed  in  the  body 
of  the  mother.  For  thia  reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
eure  all  the  stages  of  development  in  any  large  number, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  connected  investigations,  not 
to  mention  external  reasons,  such  as  the  great  cost,  the 
technical  difficulties,  and  the  many  other  obstacles,  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  any  extended  series  of  researches  into 
fecundated  mammals.  For  this  reason,  &om  that  time  to 
the  present  day,  the  Chick  during  the  procesB  of  incubation 
has  been  the  subject  oftenest  and  moat  closely  investigated. 
The  perfection  of  hatching-machines  has  made  it  yet  easier 
to  obtain  embryo-chicks  in  any  required  stage  of  evolution 
and  in  any  quantity,  in  order  to  examine  the  whole  process 
of  formation  step  by  step. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  the  incubated  Chick  had  already  been 
advanced  as  far,  and  its  more  essential,  external,  and  less 
delicate  conditions  were  as  well  known,  owing  to  the 
labours  of  Ualpighi,  as  investigations  with  the  imperfect 
microscopes  of  that  time  rendered  possible  Of  course,  the 
perfection  of  the  microscope  and  of  technical  methods  of 
research  was  a  necessary  condition  for  more  accurate  em- 
bryological  research.  For  vertebrate  embryos  in  their 
earlier  stages  are  so  small  and  delicate,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  them  without  a  good  microscope,  and  without 
applying  peculiar  technical  methods.  But  theso  means 
were  not  applied,  and  the  microscope  was  not  essentially 
perfected  till  the  beginning  of  our  century. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  during  which  time  the  systematic  Natural  History 
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of  animals  and  plants  received  bo  great  an  impulse  from 
.Linnieus'  famous  Systema  Naturae,  the  History  of  Evolution 
made  scarcely  any  progress.  It  was  in  the  year  1759  that 
Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  made  his  appearance,  and  his  geniuH 
gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  this  science.  Until  tlien 
Embryology  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  unsuccesslul 
attempts  to  construct  various  theories  of  evolution  from  the 
scanty  material  already  acquired. 

The  theory  which  at  that  time  gained  almost  universal 
acceptance,  and  which  continued  to  be  generally  received 
during  the  entire  eighteenth  century,  is  in  Germany  com- 
monly called  the  Theory  of  Unfolding  (Auswiekelung),  or 
Evolution,  but  is  better  spoken  of  as  the  Theory  of  Pre- 
formation.*^ Its  main  idea  is  the  following  :  no  really  new 
formation  takes  place  during  the  evolution  of  each  indi- 
vidual organism,  animal  or  plant,  including  therefore  Man ; 
there  is  only  a  growth  and  an  unfolding  of  parts,  all 
of  which  have,  from  eternity,  been  present,  pre-formed,  and 
complete,  though  only  very  minute,  and  wrapped  together. 
Every  organic  germ,  therefore,  contains  all  the  parts  and 
oi^ans  of  the  body  pre-formed  and  represented  in  their 
subsequent  form,  position,  and  connection,  and  the  entire 
course  of  the  evolution  of  tite  individual,  the  entire  onto- 
genetic process,  is  nothing  but  an  evolution  in  the  most 
exact  meaning  of  the  word ;  namely,  an  unwrapping  of 
wrapped-up  parts  already  formed.  Hence,  for  example,  in 
a  hen's  egg  we  do  not  find  a  simple  cell  which  undei^oes 
division,  and  the  generation  of  cells  of  which  foiin  layers  of 
germs,  and  by  various  changes,  separations,  and  new  for- 
mations, ultimately  bring  into  being  the  body  of  the  Bird  ; 
but  every  hen's  e^  contains  from  the  beginning  a  complete 
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Chick,  with  all  its  parts  pre-foimed  and  wrapped  together, 
and  during  the  development  of  the  incubated  e^  these 
parts  are  merely  drawn  out  and  grow. 

As  soon  as  this  theory  was  carried  out  logically,  it 
necessarily  led  to  the  Theory  of  Encasement  According  to 
this,  every  species  of  animal  or  plant  was  originally  created 
only  as  a  pair  or  as  a  single  individual ;  but  this  one  indi- 
vidual already  contained,  encased  within  itself,  the  germs  of 
all  the  other  individuals  of  its  species  which  have  ever  lived 
or  will  live.  As  at  that  time  the  age  of  the  earth  was 
calculated,  according  to  the  Biblical  history  of  creation,  at 
five  or  six  thousand  years,  people  thought  they  could 
approximately  calculate  the  number  of  germs  of  every 
species  of  organism  which  had  lived  durii^  that  period,  and 
consequently  the  number  which  had  existed  encased  in  Uie 
first  "  created  "  individual  of  the  species.  The  theory  was 
logically  extended  to  mankind,  and  it  was  accordingly 
maintained  that  our  first  common  mother  Eve  held  in  her 
ovary  the  germs  of  all  the  children  of  men,  one  encased  in 
the  other. 

This  Theory  of  Encasement  was  then  developed  so  that 
ihefemaU  individuals  were  considered  to  be  the  created 
beings  which  were  encased  one  in  another.  It  was  believed 
that  only  a  single  pair  of  each  species  was  originally 
created  ;  but  the  ovary  of  the  female  individual  contained, 
encased  within  it,  all  the  germs  of  all  the  individuals  of 
the  kind,  of  both  sexes,  which  were  ever  to  develop.  But 
the  Theory  of  Pre-formation  took  quite  another  shape  when, 
in  1690,  Leeuwenhoek,  the  Dutch  microscopist,  discovered 
the  human  spermatozoids,  or  seminal  threads,  and  proved 
that  a  large  number  of  extremely  delicate  and  actively 
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moving  threads  exist  in  tlie  sperm  or  seminal  fluid  of  tJie 
male.  (Cf.  Fig.  17  in  Chap.  VII,)  Thia  aBtonishing  discovery 
was  at  once  interpreted  to  the  effect  that  these  minute 
living  bodies,  briskly  swimming  about  in  the  seminal  fluid, 
were  genuine  animals,  the  pre-formed  germs  of  future 
generations.  When  at  the  time  of  fecundation  the  two 
generative  substances,  male  and  female,  came  in  contact 
with  each  other,  these  thread-like  seminal  animalcules  were 
to  penetrate  into  the  fruitful  soil  of  the  ovary  and  there  to 
attain  their  development  like  vegetable  seeds  in  the  fruitful 
soil  of  the  earth.  According  to  this  theory  every  single 
seminal  animalcule  of  Man  is  a  complete  human  being;  all 
the  separate  parts  of  the  body  would  be  entirely  pre-formed 
in  it,  and  subject  only  to  a  mere  unwrapping  and  enlargement 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  favourable  matrix  of  the  female 
egg.  This  theoiy  also  was  logically  carried  out  to  the  effect 
that  in  every  single  thread-hke  body  were  contained  all  the 
subsequent  generations  of  its  descendenti^,  one  encased  in 
the  other,  each  in  the  moat  extreme  degree  of  fineness,  and 
of  the  minutest  size.  The  seminal  gland  of  Adam,  therefore, 
contained  the  germs  of  all  the  children  of  men  who  have 
ever  peopled  our  planet,  who  inhabit  it  at  present,  or  will 
occupy  it  in  the  future  "  until  the  end  of  the  world." 

Of  course,  this  Doctrine  of  Encasement  in  the  Male  was 
utterly  opposed  to  the  Doctrine  of  Encasement  in  the  Female, 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  The  only  ground  common 
to  both  was  the  false  idea  that  the  germs  of  innumerable 
generations,  previously  formed  and  encased  one  in  another, 
existed  in  every  organism ;  a  conception  on  which  was  also 
founded  the  curious  Prolepsis  Theory  of  Linnieus. 

The  two  opposite  theories  of  encasement  soon  began  a 
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Tigoroua  contest,  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the 
[^ysiologists  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  two  Urge 
bodies  of  combatante,  entirely  opposed  and  contending 
vehemently.  These  were  the  Animalculista,  and  the  Ovu- 
lists.  The  dispute  between  theso  two  parties  appears 
laughable  to  us  now,  for  the  theory  of  the  one  is  just  as 
unfounded  as  that  of  the  other.  As  Alfred  Kirchhoff  says, 
in  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Wolff,  "  this  dispute 
was  as  little  capable  of  settlement,  as  the  inquiiy  whether 
the  angels  lived  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  of  the  heavenly 
regions."  " 

The  Animalculista,  or  the  Believers  in  Sperm,  looked 
upon  the  moving  seminal  threads  as  the  real  animal  germs, 
and  they  found  support  on  the  one  hand  in  the  lively 
movement,  and  on  the  other  in  the  form  of  these  seminal 
animalcules.  For  in  the  case  of  man,  aa  well  as  of  a  large 
majority  of  other  animals,  they  appear  to  have  a  somewhat 
oblong,  e^-like,  or  pear-like  head,  a  thin  intermediate 
segment,  and  a  veiy  thin  tail,  narrowing  to  a  hair-like 
form  (Fig.  17).  In  reality,  the  whole  formation  is  but  a 
simple  whip-shaped  cell.  The  head  is  the  cellular  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  cell-matter,  which  is  protracted  into  the 
thinner  portions  in  the  middle,  and  to  the  hair-like,  move- 
able tail ;  the  latter  is  the  whip,  or  thread-like  appendage  of 
other  whip-ahaped  cells.  The  Animalculista,  however,  con- 
ndered  the  head  to  be  a  real  animal  head,  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  to  be  a  complete  animal  body.  Leeuwenhoek, 
Hartsoeker,  and  Spallanzani  were  the  chief  defenders  of 
this  theory  of  Pre-delineation. 

The  opposite  party,  the  Ovulists  (Ovists),  or  Believers 
in  'EggB,  who  adhered   to  the  older  Theory  of  Evolution, 
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maintained  that  the  egg  was  the  real  animal  germ,  and 
that  the  seminal  animalcules,  at  the  time  of  fecundation, 
only  gave  the  impulse  which  caused  the  unfolding  of  the 
egg  in  which  all  generations  were  encased  one  in  the  other. 
This  opinion  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  biologists 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  though  Woltf,  in 
1750,  demonstrated  its  utter  want  of  foundation.  Its 
acceptance  was  specially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
celebrated  biological  and  philosophical  authorities  of  that 
time  had  pronounced  in  its  favour, — among  them  princi- 
pally Haller,  Bonnet,  and  Leibnitz. 

Albrecht  Haller,  Professor  at  Gottingen,  who  has  often 
been  called  "  the  Father  of  Physiology,"  was  a  veiy  learned 
and  comprehensively  educated  man,  but,  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  more  profound  natural  phenomena,  occupied  no 
very  high  position.  He  has  best  described  himself  in  the 
celebrated  and  often-cited  saying,  that  "  Into  the  inner  side 
of  Nature  no  created  mind  ever  penetrates;  happy  he  to 
whom  she  shows  only  her  outer  husk  ! "  The  best  answer 
to  this  "  husk  "  view  of  nature  was  given  by  Goethe,  in  his 
splendid  poem  which  ends  with  the  lines : 

"  Noc  haak  nor  Itemel  Nature  bricga — 
For  all  one  ont;  typo  of  things  ; 
Yot  prora  tbjaelf,  and  Be^k  to  know 
If  hoBb  or  kernel  thoD  dost  show." 

Attempts  have,  however,  been  recently  made  to  justify 
Haller's  "  husk"  view.  Wilhelm  His  has  made  himself  the 
special  defendei'  of  this  strange  conception.  Haller,  in  his 
well-known  work,  Elementa  Physiologic,  adopted  the  Tlieory 
of  Evolution  (Theory  of  Pre-formation)  in  a  most  decided 
manner,  in  these  words :  "  There  is  no  coming  into  being ! 
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{^NvUa  eat  epigeneaia).  No  part  of  the  ajiimaJ  body  was  made 
previous  to  another,  and  all  were  created  simultaneously 
(JfuWo  in  corpora  aniTnali  pan  ante  aliam  facta  eat, 
ei  omnea  umul  creatoe  exiatmU)."  In  reality,  therefore, 
he  denied  any  actual  evolution  in  the  natural  sense,  and 
in  this  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  even  the  existence  of  a 
beard  in  the  new-bom  boy,  and  the  existence  of  the  horns 
in  the  hornless  fawn ;  all  the  parts  were  already  present 
in  a  complete  stat^  but  hidden  for  a  whUe  from  the  human 
eye.  Mailer  even  calculated  the  number  of  human  beings 
which  God,  on  the  sixth  day  of  His  work  of  creation,  at 
Mice  created  and  encased  in  the  ovary  of  Eve,  the  Mother 
of  all.  He  estimated  them  at  two  hundred  thousand 
millions,  by  assuming  the  creation  of  the  world  to  have 
been  six  thousand  years  ago,  the  average  human  life  thirty 
years,  and  the  number  of  human  beings  alive  at  the  same 
time  one  thousand  million.  And  the  celebrated  Haller 
advocated  all  this  rampant  nonsense,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  most  successfully,  even  after  Wolff  had  dis- 
covered the  true  Epigenesis,  and  proved  it  by  investigation. 
Leibnitz  was  the  most  important  of  the  philosophers 
who  adopted  the  Theory  of  Evolution  (Pre-formation),  and 
by  bis  great  authority,  as  well  as  by  his  talented  exposition, 
gained  numerous  followers  for  it.  Based  upon  his  Theory 
of  Monads,  according  to  which  soul  and  body  are  in  an 
eternally  inseparable  union,  and  in  their  bi-unity  constitute 
the  individual  (the  Monad),  Leibnitz  quite  logically  appUed 
the  Theory  of  Encasement  to  the  soul  also,  and  denied  all 
real  development  for  it,  equally  with  the  body.  In  his 
Theodicoe,  for  instance,  he  says :  "  I  think  that  souls,  which 
will  some  day  be  human  souls,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
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other  species,  pre-existed  in  the  semen ;  that  they  existed 
in  the  ancestors  as  far  back  as  Adam,  therefore  since  the 
beginning  of  things,  always  in  the  form  of  organized  bodies." 

The  Theory  of  Encasement  seemed  to  receive  its  most 
important  experimental  support  in  the  researches  of  Bonnet, 
one  of  its  most  zealous  adherents.  He  observed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  Plant-lice,  the  so-called  "  virginal  generation," 
or  parthenogenesis,  which  is  an  interesting  form  of  propago- 
tion  lately  proved  by  Siebold  and  others,  in  many  other 
articulated  animals,  such  as  various  Craba  and  Insects." 
The  females  of  these  and  other  lower  animals  of  certain 
groups  propagate  for  several  generations  without  having 
been  impregnated  by  a  male.  Such  eggs,  which  for  their 
evolution  do  not  require  to  be  impregnated,  are  called 
"  false  eggs,"  Pseudova,  or  Spores.  Bonnet,  in  1745,  for  the 
first  time  observed  that  a  female  Plant-louse,  which  he  had 
completely  shut  off,  as  in  a  nunnery,  and  shielded  &om  sU 
contact  with  males,  after  shedding  its  skin  four  times,  gave 
birth  on  the  eleventh  day  to  a  living  female,  and  within 
the  next  twenty  days  produced  as  many  as  ninety-four 
other  females ;  and  that  soon  all  of  these,  without  having 
come  in  contact  with  a  male,  multiplied  again  in  the  same 
virgin  manner.  Thereupon,  of  course,  it  seemed  that  a 
tangible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Theory  of  Encasement, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  Ovulists,  had  been 
abundantly  furnished,  and  it  naturally  became  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  in  this  sense. 

The  case  stood  thus,  when  suddenly,  in  the  year  1 759, 
Caspar  Friedrich  Wolfi",  then  a  young  man,  appeared,  and 
with  his  new  Theory  of  Epigenesis  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  entire  Theory  of   Pre-formation     Wolff  was  bom  at 
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Berlin,  in  1733.  He  was  the  son  of  ei  tailor,  and  studied 
natural  science  and  medicine  at  first  in  Berlin,  at  the 
Medico-8urg^cal  College,  under  the  celebrated  anatomist 
Meckel,  and  subsequently  in  Halle.  Here,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  be  passed  his  examination  for  his 
doctor's  degree ;  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1750,  in  his 
dissertation  as  doctor,  he  defended  the  new  doctrine  of  true 
evolution,  the  Theoria  Qenerationis,  founded  on  Epigenesis. 
This  dissertation,  in  spite  of  its  small  limits  and  difficult 
language,  ranks  among  the  most  important  essays  ever 
written  in  the  whole  range  of  biological  literature.  It  is 
equally  distinguished  by  its  abundance  of  new  and  most 
careful  researches,  and  by  its  far-reaching  and  very  sug- 
gestive ideas  given  in  connection  with  the  observations, 
which  latter  he  developed  into  a  brilliant  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion entirely  true  to  nature.  Yet  this  remarkable  publica- 
tion had  at  first  no  results  whatever.  Although  the  study 
of  Natural  Science  was  then  flourishing  in  consequence  of 
the  impetus  given  by  Linnssus;  although  botanists  and 
zoologists  soon  numbered,  not  dozens,  but  hundreds;  yet 
hardly  anybody  took  any  interest  in  Wolffs  Theory  of 
Generation.  And  the  few  who  had  read  it,  foremost  among 
whom  was  Haller,  considered  it  totally  false. 

Although  Wolff  proved  the  truth  of  Epigenesis  by 
means  of  the  most  accurate  research,  and  refuted  the  un- 
founded hypotheses  of  the  Theory  of  Pre-formation,  yet 
the  "exact"  physiologist  Haller  continued  to  be  the  most 
zealous  adherent  of  the  latter,  and  rejected  the  correct 
doctrine  of  Wolff  witli  his  dictatorial  decree :  KuUa  est 
epigeTieais  !  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  entire  body  of 
physiological  scholars  of  the  second  half  of  Uie  eighteenth 
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century  submitted  to  the  dictum  of  this  physiolo^cal  pope, 
and  opposed  Epigenesis  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  More 
than  half  a  century  elapsed  before  WolflTs  labours  met  with 
their  deserved  acknowledgment.  Only  afler  Meckel,  in  the 
year  1812,  had  translated  into  German  another  most  im- 
portant publication  of  Wolff's,  "  On  the  Formation  of  the 
Intestinal  Canal"  (published  1764),  and  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  its  extraordinary  significance,  people  began  to  re- 
occupy  themselves  with  this  almost  forgotten  author,  who, 
of  all  the  naturalists  of  the  preceding  century,  had  made  the 
deepest  progress  into  the  knowledge  of  the  living  organism. 

Thus,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  history  of  human  know- 
ledge, new-bom  truth  succumbed  to  all-powerful  error, 
upheld  by  the  weight  of  authority.  The  knowledge  of  Epi- 
genesis, clear  as  the  sun,  was  not  able  to  pierce  through  the 
thick  fug  of  the  Dogma  of  Pre-formation,  and  its  ingenious 
discoverer  was  vanquished  in  the  fight  for  the  truth  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  enemy. 

The  result  was  that  all  progress  in  the  History  of  Evo- 
lution was  for  a  while  arrested.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  Wolff  was  finally  compelled,  by  untoward 
circumstances,  to  quit  his  German  Fatherland.  From  t^e 
first  without  means,  he  had  only  been  able  to  finish  his  clas- 
sical work  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  and  was  then  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  bread  as  a  practbing  physician.  During 
the  Seven  Years'  War  he  was  busy  in  the  Silesian  hospitals, 
and  gave  excellent  lectures  on  Anatomy  in  the  field  hospital 
of  Breslau,  attracting  the  attention  of  Cothenios,  the 
eminent  Director  of  Hospitals.  When  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, this  distinguished  patron  tried  to  procure  a  chair 
in  Berlin  for  Wol$  but  &iled  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
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mindednesa  of  the  professors  of  the  Berlin  Medico-surgical 
Collie,  who  were  averse  to  aD  scientific  progress.  This 
most  learned  faculty  persecuted  the  Theory  of  Epigenesis 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  heresioB ;  just  as  is  the  case 
now  with  the  Theory  of  Descent.  Although  Cothenius, 
and  other  patrons  in  Berlin,  took  a  warm  interest  in  Wolff, 
it  was  impossihle  even  to  procure  permission  for  him  to 
give  pul^c  lectures  on  Physiology  in  Berlin,  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  WolS*  was  obliged  to  accept  a  summons 
with  which  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  honoured  him 
in  17C6.  He  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  be  remained 
for  twenty-seven  years,  devoting  himself  in  undisturbed 
quiet  to  his  deep  researches,  and  enriching  the  publications 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  with  the  productions  of  bis 
brilliant  talento.     He  died  there  in  1794." 

The  progress  which  Wolff  made  in  the  entire  science  of 
Biology  was  so  great  that  the  naturalists  of  that  time  could 
not  grasp  it.  The  moss  of  important  new  researches,  and 
of  fruitful  and  great  ideas  accumulated  in  his  publications, 
is  so  enormous  that  their  full  value  has  only  been  gradually 
appreciated,  and  their  bearing  properly  understood  during 
the  present  century.  Wolff  opened  up  the  right  path  into 
the  most  various  branches  of  biological  investigations. 
Firstly,  and  above  all,  by  the  Theory  of  Epigenesis,  he 
first  made  the  real  nature  of  organic  evolution  intelligible. 
He  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  evolution  of  every  organ- 
ism consists  of  a  series  of  new  formations,  and  that  no 
trace  of  the  form  of  the  developed  organism  exists  either  in 
the  ^g  or  in  Uie  semen  of  the  male.  These  are  simple 
bodies  of  an  entirely  different  significance.  The  germ,  or 
embryo  which  develops  from  the  egg,  shows  in  the  various 
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on  the  same  plan.  A  third,  the  vascular  system,  now  appears, 
which  is  certainly  sufficiently  similar  to  the  two  earlier 
structures  to  allow  of  its  form  being  easily  recognized  as 
that  which  has  been  described  aa  approximately  common  to 
all  the  systems.  The  fourth  system,  the  intestinal  canal,  now 
follows ;  this,  again,  is  formed  on  the  same  plan,  and,  when 
completed  and  closed,  resembles  the  three  earlier  systems." 
In  this  most  important  discovery  Wolff  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  the  fundamental  "  germ-layer  theory  "  which 
was  not  completely  developed  till  long  afterwards,  by 
Pander  (1817J  and  by  Baer  {1828).  It  is  true  that  Woirs 
propositions  are  verbally  incorrect,  but  in  them  he  reached 
the  truth  as  nearly  as  was  then  possible,  and  aa  waa  to  be 
expected.  We  shall  presently  see  how  nearly  he  approached 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Wolff  owes  much  of  his  comprehensive  conception  of 
nature  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  as  good  a  botanist  as  a 
zoologist.  He  studied  the  history  of  the  development  ol 
plants  also,  and  in  the  field  of  botany  first  founded  the 
theory  which  Goethe  afterwards  developed  in  his  brilliant 
treatise  on  the  "  Metamorphosis  of  Plants."  Wolff  was  the 
first  to  show  that  all  the  various  parts  of  plants  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  leaf  as  their  common  rudiment,  or 
'  fundamental  organ."  Flower  and  fruit,  with  all  their 
parts,  consist  only  of  modified  leaves.  This  discovery  must 
have  seemed  all  the  more  surprising  to  Wolff,  from  the  fact 
that  ho  had  discovered  a  simple  leaf-like  rudiment  to  be 
the  first  form  of  the  embryonic  body  of  animals,  as  it  is  of 
planta 

We  therefore  find  in  Wolff  distinct  traces  of  those 
theories  of  which,  at  a  much   later  period,   other  gifted 
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naturalifita  were  to  construct  the  foundation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  morphology  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  body. 
But  our  admiration  for  this  eminent  geoiutj  is  still  greater 
when  we  discover  that  he  also  first  indicated  the  famous 
cellular  theory.  Indeed,  Wolff  had,  as  Huxley  first  pointed 
out,  an  evident  presentiment  of  this  fundamental  theory, 
for  he  considered  minute  niicrDscopical  vesicles  to  be  the 
real  elementary  parts  constituting  the  getm-layera. 

Finally,  particular  attention  must  be  du'ected  to  the 
monistic  character  of  the  profound  philosophical  reflections 
which  Wolff  published  in  connection  with  all  his  admirable 
inTestigations.  Wolff  was  a  great  monistic  Natural  Fhi- 
losophcr,  in  the  best  and  most  correct  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  true  that  his  philosophical  researches,  like  his  ex- 
perimental ones,  were  ignored  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  have  not  even  yet  met  with  the  recognition  which 
they  deserve ;  but  we  therefore  emphasize  yet  more 
strongly  the  fact  that  their  tendency  was  strictly  in  that 
line  of  philosophy  which  we  call  monistic,  and  which  olono 
oiui  be  considered  correct. 
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MODEBN  ONTOGENT. 

Earl  Ebnbt  Baer. 

Earl  Ernst  Baer,  the  FrinoipBl  Disciple  of  Wulff.— The  Wurzborg  School  ot 
Embrjulof^ats  :  DUlIingcr,  Pander,  Baer. — Fander'i  Theory  of  Germ- 
layers.— Its  Full  Derelopment  by  Baer.— The  Dlec-ehaped  first  pwti 
JDto  two  Qcrm-laforB,  each  of  whiob  aK^in  dirides  into  Two  Btrata. 
The  Skin  or  Flpah-^lraluin  arlaofi  from  the  Oatcr  or  Animal  Germ-layer. 
The  Vascular  or  Macoaa  Stratam  arises  from  the  Innor  or  Ye^tatire 
Germ-ht;cr.  The  Significanco  ot  the  Qerm.layers. — The  HodiGcatioii 
of  the  Layers  into  Tnbes. — Boer's  Discovery  of  tbo  Humaa  Egg,  tho 
Germ-TesiclE,  and  Chorda  DoTBoliB. — The  Foar  Types  of  Erolntion  in 
the  Four  Main  Gronpe  of  the  Animal  Kiogdom. — Baer's  Law  of  the  Type 
of  EtoIdUod  and  the  Degree  of  FerFectiou. — Explanation  of  this  Law  by 
the  Theory  of  Selection. — Baer's  Snooesaors  ;  Bathke,  Johannes  Hiiller, 
BischoS,  K611ikor.— The  Coll  Theory :  Schleiden,  Sohmnn.— Its  Appli- 
cation to  Ontogeny :  Robert  Bemak.— Betrogreesions  in  Ontogeny : 
Keichert  and  His. — Eiteiision  of  the  Domain  of  Ootogeay  ;  Darwin. 

"  The  History  of  EvolntioD  is  the  real  Rourco  ot  light  in  tho  investigation 
of  organic  bodies.  It  is  applicable  at  every  step,  and  all  oar  ideas  of  tho 
correlation  of  organic  bodies  will  be  swayed  by  oar  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  evolution.  To  carry  the  proof  of  it  into  all  branches  of  research 
would  bo  an  almost  endless  task."— Kael  Ernst  Baeb  (162S). 

If  wc  wish  to  sejiaratc  our  historic  survey  of  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  Science  of  Human  Ontogeny 
into  parts,  it  is  most  convenient  to  make  three.  The  first 
of  these  occupied  the  last  chapter,  and  includes  the  whole 
preparatory  period  of  embryological  researches ;  it  extends 
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from  Aristotle  to  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  to  the  year  1759, 
wbeu  th0  TheoTia  GeTierationia  appeared  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  work.  The  second,  to  which  we  now 
turn  our  attention,  comprises  exactly  a  century;  that  is, 
to  the  year  1859,  in  which  appeared  Darwin's  work  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Species,"  which  reformed  the  whole  basis  of 
the  science  of  Biology,  and  especially  of  Ontogeny.  The 
beginning  of  the  third  division  is  as  recent  as  the  time  of 
Darwin. 

As  Wolff's  labours  remained  entirely  unnoticed  during 
half  a  century — till  the  year  1812 — we  are  not  quite 
accurate  in  assigning  the  exact  duration  of  a  century  to  the 
second  division.  During  fifty-three  years  not  one  book 
appeared  which  followed  in  the  lines  laid  down  by  Wolff, 
and  carried  on  his  Theory  of  Evolution.  His  opinions, 
which  were  perfectly  correct  and  founded  directly  on  actual 
observations,  were  only  occasionally  mentioned,  and  then 
only  to  be  rejected  as  erroneous.  His  opponents,  followers 
of  the  prevalent  and  mistaken  theory  of  Pre -formation,  did 
not  even  deign  to  refute  him.  This  was  owing,  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  the  extraordinary  authority  possessed  by 
Albrecht  Haller,  Wolff's  distinguished  opponent,  and  the 
circumstance  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  the  influence  which  a  great  authority  may,  as  such,  long 
exert  against  the  clear  recognition  of  facts.  The  neglect 
of  Wolfi's  labours  was  so  universal  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  two  naturalists,  Oken  (1806)  and  Kieser 
(1810),  undertook  independent  investigations  into  the 
development  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  Chick,  and 
obtained  a  correct  insight  into  Ontogeny,  without  being 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Wolff's  important  work  iu  the 
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same  field,  and  trod  in  his  very  footstejis  unconsciously. 
That  they  really  did  not  know  hia  works  is  proved  by  the 
foct  that  they  did  not  advance  as  far  as  Wolff  had  done. 
In  the  year  1812  when  Meckel  translated  Wolff's  book  on 
the  Evolution  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  into  German,  and 
called  attention  to  its  great  importance,  the  eyes  of  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  were  for  the  first  time  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  great  number  of  Biologists  soon  after  under- 
took new  embryological  investigations,  following  out  and 
corroborating  Wolff's  theory  step  by  step. 

This  revival  of  Ontogeny,  and  the  first  confinnation  and 
further  development  of  the  only  tjTie  theory  of  Epigenesis, 
started  from  the  university  of  Wurzburg.  The  distinguished 
biologist,  Dollinger,  was  then  lecturing  there.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  theologian  of  Munich,  who  has  done 
such  good  service  in  our  day  by  his  opposition  to  the  new 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  Dollinger  was  both  a  thought- 
ful natural  philosopher,  and  an  accurate  biological  observer. 
He  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  the  History  of  Evolution, 
and  was  much  occupied  with  it  Yet  he  himself  was  unable 
to  produce  any  very  important  work  in  this  department, 
from  want  of  means.  But  in  the  year  1816,  a  young  doctor 
of  medicine,  who  had  just  graduated,  and  whom  we  shall 
soon  learn  to  know  as  the  most  important  follower  of  Wolff, 
came  to  Wiirzbui^.  This  was  Karl  Ernst  Baer.  His  con- 
versations with  Dollinger  on  the  History  of  Evolution 
resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the  investigations.  Dollinger  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that,  under  his  direction,  some  young 
naturalist  should  undertake  a  series  of  independent  re- 
searches into  the  evolution  of  the  Chick  during  the  hatching 
of  the  egg.    But  neither  he  nor  Baer  possessed  the  con- 
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ridenble  peconiaiy  means  then  necessary  to  provide  a 
hatching-apparatuB,  such  as  would  afford  uninterrupted 
otwervationB  of  the  procesa,  or  to  pay  a  skilled  artist  to 
depict  in  a  reliable  form  the  Bucccssive  stages  of  develop- 
ment. They,  Uierefore,  confided  the  execution  of  the  plan 
to  Christian  Pander,  a  wealthy,  early  friend  of  Baer's,  by 
whom  he  had  been  induced  to  come  to  Wtirzburg.  Dalton, 
a  skilful  artist,  was  engaged  to  prepare  the  necessary  copper- 
l^tes. 

Thos  was  formed,  as  Baer  says,  "  that  combination,  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  science,  in  which  a  veteran,  grown 
gray  in  physiological  researches  (Dollingcr),  ayoubh  glowing 
with  zeal  for  science  (Pander),  and  an  artist  without  a  peer 
(Dalton),  united  their  powers  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Animal  Organism."  In 
a  short  time  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Chick,  in 
which  Baer  took,  though  indirectly,  a  most  active  part, 
.was  80  far  advanced  that  Pander,  in  his  dissertation ^ for 
the  degree  of  doctor,  published  in  1817,  was  able  to  give 
the  first  complete  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Chick  on  the  basis  of  WolfiTs  theory.  He  was  able  to 
define  clearly  Wolff's  Theory  of  Germ-leaves,  and  to  prove 
from  observation  the  evolution  of  the  complex  system  of 
organs  from  simple  leaf-shaped  primitive  organs,  as  anti- 
dpated  by  WolSl  According  to  Pander,  the  leaf-shaped 
germinal  appendage  of  the  hen's  egg  separates  before  the 
twelfth  hour  of  incubation  into  two  distinct  layers — an 
outer  serous  layer,  and  an  inner  mucous  layer.  Between 
the  two,  a  third,  vascular  layer,  subsequently  developa 

Baer,  who  was  one  of  those  moat  active  in  indutdng 
Pander  to  make  his  investigations,  and  who  retained  the 
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liveliest  interest  in  them  after  his  departure  from  Wiirzburg, 
began  his  own  much  more  comprehensive  researches  in 
1819,  and  nine  years  later  published,  as  the  fruit  of  these 
researches,  a  work  on  "  The  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Animals,"  which  even  now  is  generally  and  rightly  con- 
sidered the  moet  important  and  valuable  contribution  to 
embryological  literature.  This  book,  a  true  model  of  careful, 
experimental  investigation,  combined  with  ingenious  philo- 
sophical speculation,  appeared  in  two  parts ;  the  first  in 
the  year  1828,  the  second  in  1837.'^  It  is  the  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  the  whole  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
individual  rests  to  this  day,  and  so  far  surpasses  its  pre- 
decessors, including  Pander's  outline,  that,  nest  to  the 
labours  of  Wolff,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  impoi'tant 
basis  of  modem  Ontogeny.  As  Baer,  who  died  at  Dorpat  in 
November,  1876,  was  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  our 
century,  and  has  exerted  a  most  important  influence  on 
other  branches  of  Biology  also,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
some  account  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 

Karl  Ernst  Baer  was  bom  in  1792,  in  Esthonia,  on  the 
little  estate  of  Piep,  which  his  father  owned.  He  studied 
at  Dorpat  from  1810  to  1814,  and  then  went  to  Wurzbui^ 
where  Dbllinger  not  only  initiated  him  into  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  but  also  exercised  over  him,  by 
his  own  interest  in  philosophical  studies,  a  highly  stimu- 
lating influence.  Fi-om  Wiirzburg  Baer  went  to  Berlin, 
and  then,  accepting  a  call  from  the  physiologist  Burdach, 
to  Kbnigsbeig.  There  he  delivered  lectures  on  Zoology  and 
Evolution,  with  some  interruptions,  until  1834!,  and  com- 
pleted his  most  important  works.  In  1834  ho  went  to  St. 
tburg  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  that   place. 
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There,  however,  he  forsook  almost  entirely  his  former  field 
of  lahour,  and  occupied  himself  with  researches  of  a  totally 
different  nature,  in  various  hr&nchea  of  Natural  Science, 
especially  in  Geography,  Geology,  Ethnography,  and  Anthro- 
pology. His  works  on  the  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Animals  are  far  the  most  important ;  nearly  all  of  these 
were  completed  while  he  was  in  Konigsberg,  though  some 
of  them  were  not  published  until  later.  Their  merits,  like 
those  of  Wolifs  writings,  are  many-sided,  and  extend  over 
the  whole  domain  of  Ontogeny  in  very  various  directions. 

Baer  especially  perfected  the  fundamental  Theory  of 
Germ-Iayeta,  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail,  so  clearly  and 
completely,  that  his  idea  of  it  yet  forms  the  safest  basis  of 
our  knowledge  of  Ontogeny.  He  showed  that  in  Man  and 
the  other  Mammals,  as  in  the  Chick — in  short,  as  in  all  Ver- 
tebrates— ^first  two,  and  then  four  germ-layers  are  formed, 
always  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  modification  of 
these  into  tubes  gives  rise  to  the  first  fundamental  organs 
of  the  body.  According  to  Baer,  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
body  of  a  Vertebrate,  aa  it  appears  on  the  globular  yelk 
of  the  fertilized  egg,  ia  an  oblong  disc,  which  fintt  separates 
into  two  leaves  or  layers.  From  the  upper  or  animal  layer 
evolve  all  the  organs  which  produce  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life :  the  functions  of  sensation,  of  motion,  and  the 
covering  of  the  body.  From  the  lower  or  vegetative  layer 
proceed  all  the  organs  which  bring  about  tlie  growth  of  the 
body :  the  vital  functions  of  nutrition,  digestion,  blood- 
making,  breathing,  secretion,  reproduction,  and  the  like. 
Each  of  these  two  original  germ-layera  separates  again  into 
two  thinner  layers,  or  lamelliB,  one  lying  above  the  other. 
First,  the  animal  layer  separates  into  two,  which  Baer  calls 
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the  Bkin,  or  dermal  layer,  and  the  flesh,  or  muscular  layer. 
From  the  uppermost  of  these  two  lamellse,  the  skin-layer, 
are  formed  the  outer  akin,  the  coveiing  of  the  hody,  and  the 
central  nervoua  system,  the  spinal  cord,  the  brain,  and 
the  organs  of  aensatioa  From  the  lower,  or  flesh-layer, 
the  muscles,  or  fleshy  parts,  the  internal  or  bony  skeleton, — 
in  short,  the  organs  of  motion,  arise.  Secondly,  the  lower, 
or  vegetative  germ-layer,  parts  in  the  same  way  into  two 
lamellte,  which  Baer  distinguishes  as  the  vascular  and  the 
mucous  layer.  From  the  outer  of  the  two,  the  vascular 
layer,  proceed  the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels,  the  spleen, 
and  the  other  so-called  blood-vessel  glands,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  sexual  glands.  Finally,  from  the  lowest,  and  fourth 
or  mucous  layer,  arises  the  inner  alimentary  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  with  all  ifaj  appendages,  liver,  lungs, 
salivary  glands.  Baer  traced  the  transformation  of  these 
four  secondary  germ-layers  into  tube-shaped  fundamental 
organs  as  ingeniously  as  he  had  successfully  determined 
their  import  and  their  formation  in  pairs  by  the  aegmen- 
tatiou  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers.  Ho  was  the  first 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  as  to  the  process  by  which 
the  entirely  different  body  of  the  vertebrate  develops  from 
this  fliat,  leaf-shaped,  four-layered  original  germ ;  the  process 
was  the  transformation  of  the  layers  into  tubes. 

In  accordance  with  certain  laws  of  growth,  the  flat 
layers  bend,  and  become  arched ;  the  edges  grow  towards 
each  other  so  that  the  distance  between  them  is  continually 
decreased ;  finally  they  unite  at  the  point  of  contact.  By 
this  process  the  fiat  intestinal  layer  changes  into  a  hollow 
intestinal  tube ;  the  flat  spinal  layer  becomes  a  hollow 
spinal  tube,  the  skin-layer  becomes  a  skin-tube,  etc. 
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Among  the  many  and  great  services  wliich  Baer  ren- 
dered in  detail  to  Ontogeny,  especially  to  that  of  VertebrateB, 
his  discovery  of  the  human  egg  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned here.  Most,  even  of  the  earlier  naturalists,  had 
assumed  that  man  proceeds,  like  other  animals,  from  an 
^g.  The  Theory  of  Evolution  (pre-formation)  had,  more- 
over, assumed  that  all  past,  present,  and  future  generations 
(^  die  human  race  existed  encased  in  the  ova  of  Eve,  the 
common  mother.  Yet  the  ova  of  Man  and  other  Mammals 
ware  not  actually  known  till  the  year  1827-  For  the  e^ 
is  exceedingly  small,  a  spherical  vesicle  or  bladder  of  only 
one-tenth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  only  under  very  favourable  circumstauces.  This 
spherical  vesicle,  when  in  the  ovary  of  the  mother,  is  en- 
closed in  a  number  of  peculiar  spherical  vesicles  of  much 
larger  size,  called  Graafian  follicles,  after  their  discoverer 
Graaf,  and  these  were  formerly  universally  regarded  as  the 
actual  egga  It  was  not  until  tlie  year  1827 — not  fifty  years 
1^ — that  Baer  proved  that  these  Graafian  ftillieles  are  not 
the  actual  eggs,  which  are  much  smaller,  and  only  iml>edded 
in  the  Graafian  follicles.     (Cf  end  of  Chapter  XXV.) 

Baer  was  also  the  first  to  obser\'e  the  so-called  germinal 
vesicle  of  Mammals,  that  is,  the  little  spherical  bladder 
which  is  first  developed  from  the  impregnated  c^,  and  the 
thin  wall  of  which  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  uniform 
polygonal  cells.  (See  Chapter  VIII.)  Another  discovery  of 
Baer's,  of  great  importance  in  understanding  tlie  types  of 
the  lineage  of  the  Vertebrates,  and  the  characteristic 
oiganization  of  this  group  of  animals  in  which  Man  is 
included,  was  that  of  the  Chorda  DorsalU  This  is  a  long, 
thin,  cylindrical  cartilaginous  cord,  which  in  all  Vertebrates 
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passes  lengthwise  through  the  whole  body  of  the  embrya 
It  is  developed  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  is  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  spine,  the  firm  axis  of  Vertebrates.  In  the 
Lancelet  (Ampkioxiis),  the  lowest  of  all  Vertebrates,  the 
entire  inner  skeleton  is  limited  to  this  Chorda  throughout 
life.  But  in  Man  and  all  the  higher  Vertebrates,  first  the 
spine,  and  later  the  skull,  are  developed  round  this  cord. 

Important  as  these  and  many  other  discoveries  of  Baer's 
were  in  the  Ontogeny  of  Vertebrates,  yet  the  great  im- 
portance of  his  researches  rested  especially  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  comparative  method  to  the 
study  of  the  evolution.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Ontogeny  of 
Vertebrates,  and  principally  of  Birds  and  Fishes,  that  Baer 
first  and  especially  investigated.  Yet  he  by  no  means 
limited  himself  to  these ;  for  he  included  various  Inverte- 
brates in  his  investigations.  The  most  general  result  of 
these  comparative  embryological  researches  was  that  Baer 
assumed  four  totally  difierent  courses  of  evolution  for  the 
four  principal  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  These  four 
chief  groups,  or  types,  which  at  that  time  had  just  begun 
to  be  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  George  Cuvier's 
researches  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  are :  (I)  Vertebrates 
(Vertebrata) ;  (2)  Articulated  animals  (Artkropoda) ;  (3) 
Soft-bodied  animals  (MoUusca) ;  and  (4)  the  lower  animals, 
which  at  that  time  were  all  erroneously  grouped  under  the 
term  Radiata.  Cuvier,  in  the  year  1816,  demonstrated  for 
the  first  time  that  these  four  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom 
show  very  essential  and  typical  distinctions  in  their  whole 
inner  structure,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  position  of  (he 
organic  systems ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal 
structure  of  all  ftninmla  of  one  type,  for  example,  of  all  Ver- 
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tebrates,  ia  essentially  similar,  notwithstanding  the  great 
variety  of  outward  forms.  Baer,  however,  independently 
and  almost  simultaneously,  furnished  proof  that  the  four 
groups  develop  from  the  egg  by  entirely  different  processes, 
and  further,  that  the  order  of  the  series  of  embryonic  forms 
in  the  course  of  evolution  is  from  the  very  beginning 
identical  in  all  animals  of  the  same  type,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  different  in  those  of  different  types.  Up  to  that 
time,  in  making  a  classiBcation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  an 
endeavour  had  always  been  made  to  arrange  all  animals,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  infusoria  to  maji,  In 
a  single  connected  series  of  forms;  and  the  fake  idea  had 
always  been  maintained,  that  there  was  a  single  unbroken 
gradation  of  development  from  the  lowest  animal  to  the 
highest.  Cuvier  and  Baer  proved  that  this  conception  ia 
totally  erroneous, — and  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  four 
wholly  distinct  types  of  animals,  which  must  be  distin- 
guished not  only  as  to  their  anatomical  structure,  but  also 
as  to  their  embryonic  evolution. 

As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  Baer  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  very  important  lav?,  which  we  shall  name  in  his 
honour  Baer's  Law,  and  which  he  expresses  as  follows: 
"  The  evolution  of  an  individual  of  a  certain  animal  form 
is  determined  by  two  conditions :  firstly,  by  a  continuous 
perfection  of  the  animal  body  by  means  of  an  increasing 
histological  and  morphological  ditferentiation,  or  an  increas- 
ing number  and  diversity  of  tissues  and  organic  forms ; 
secondly,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  continual  transition 
from  a  more  general  form  of  the  type  to  one  more  specific" 
The  degree  of  perfection  of  the  animal  body  depends  on 
tbe  greater  or  less  amotmt  of  heterogeneity  there  is  in  its 
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elemeataty  parts,  and  in  the  segments  of  its  composite 
organs, — in  a  word,  in  tho  degree  of  histological  and  mor- 
phological differentiation.  The  type,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  order  of  the  arrangement  of  the  organic  elements  and 
of  the  oigans.  The  type  ia  quite  distinct  from  the  degree  of 
perfection;  the  same  type  may  exist  in  several  d^rees 
of  perfection ;  and,  conversely,  the  same  grade  of  perfection 
may  be  reached  in  several  types.  This  explains  the  phe- 
nomenon that  the  most  perfect  animals  of  any  type, — for 
example,  the  highest  Arthropods  and  Molluscs, — are  much 
more  perfectly  organized,  or  more  highly  differentiated, 
than  the  moat  imperfect  animals  of  other  types, — for  ex- 
ample, than  the  lowest  Vertebrates  and  Star-animals. 

Bacr's  Law  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  animal  oiganization  ;  though 
it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  Darwin  enabled  us  to 
perceive  and  value  its  real  significance.  Here  we  may 
at  once  remark  that  it  can  only  be  really  understood  by 
means  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  by  the  recognition  of  the 
very  important  part  played  by  Heredity  and  Adaptation 
in  the  construction  of  organic  form.  As  I  have  shown  in 
my  Oenerelle  Morpliologie  (vol  iL  p.  10),  the  type  of 
evolntion  is  the  mechanical  result  of  Heredity ;  the  degree 
of  perfection  is  the  mechanical  result  of  Adaptation. 
Heredity  and  Adaptation  are  the  mechanical  factors  in  the 
production  of  organic  forma,  which  were  first  brought  to 
bear  on  Ontogeny  by  Darwin's  Theory  of  Selection,  and 
which  have  enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to  understand 
Bacr's  Law. 

Bacr'a  labours  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch, 
and    arouaed  an  extraordinary   interest  in   embiyological 
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remarch  throaghoot  a  very  wide  circle.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  a  large  number  of  inveatigatora  occupied  the  newly 
found  field  of  research,  and,  with  praiseworthy  industry, 
made  a  great  number  of  distinct  new  fiicts  in  a  short  time. 
The  majority  of  these  new  embryologiBts  are  industrious 
specialists,  who  have  been  very  useful  in  collecting  fresh 
materials,  hut  who  have,  as  a  rule,  done  but  little  to  ad- 
vance the  general  problem  of  the  History  of  Germs.  I  can, 
therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  mention  of  a  few  names. 
Of  special  importance  are  the  investigations  of  Heinrich 
Rathke,  of  Konigsberg  (died  1861),  who  did  much  to  advance 
the  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Invertebrates  (Crabs,  In- 
sects, MoUusca),  as  well  as  of  Vertebrates  (Fishes,  Turtles, 
Snakes,  Crocodiles).  In  the  subject  of  the  Embryology  of 
Mammals,  the  widest  conclusions  are  due  to  the  careful 
experiments  of  Wiihelm  Bischofi',  of  Munich.  Hb  History 
(^  the  Evolution  of  the  Babbit  (1840),  of  the  Bog  (1842),  of 
the  Ouinea-Pig  (1852),  and  of  the  Roe-Deer  (1854),  are  as 
yet  the  most  important  basis  of  study  in  this  department. 
Among  the  numerous  works  on  the  History  of  the  Evolution 
of  Invertebrates,  those  of  the  well-known  zoologist,  Johannes 
Utiller,  of  Berlin,  on  Star-animab  (EchinodeTTna),  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy ;  also  those  of  Albert  Edlliker,  of  Wiirz- 
haig,onCQttie-6Bhe&  (Cephalopoda);  of  Sieboldaud  Huxley, 
on  Worms  and  Plant-animals ;  of  Fritz  Miiller  (Desterro),  on 
the  Crustacea ;  of  Weismana,  on  Insects,  etc  The  number  of 
labourers  in  this  field  has  of  late  greatly  increased,  although 
not  very  much  of  special  importance  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  majority  of  recent  publications  on 
Ontogeny,  that  their  authors  are  not  familiar  enough  with 
Comparative  Anatomy.     The  most  important  of  the  latest 
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ontogenetic  works  are  those  of  Kowalevsky,  E.  Bay  Lan- 
kester,  and  Eduard  van  Beueden,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
again  refer,** 

A  more  decided  advance  in  general  knowledge  than  was 
effected  by  all  these  separate  investigations,  dates  firom  the 
year  1838,  when  the  proof  of  the  Cellular  Theory  suddenly 
opened  a  new  field  of  research  in  the  History  of  Evolution. 
The  distinguished  botanist,  Schleiden,  of  Jena,  having 
proved  by  means  of  the  microscope  that  every  vegetable 
body  is  composed  of  innumerable  elementary  parts,  the  so- 
called  cells,  Theodor  Schwann,  of  Berlin,  a  pupil  of  Johannes 
Uiiller,  applied  this  discovery  directly  to  the  animal  body.** 
He  showed,  that  not  only  in  plants,  but  also  in  the  bodies 
of  the  most  dissimilar  animals,  these  same  cells  are  dis- 
tinguishable, under  the  microscope,  in  all  the  tissues,  and 
that  they  form  the  actual  building  material  of  organisms. 
AU  the  numerous  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  such  as  the 
entirely  dissimilar  tissues  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  bones, 
outer  akin,  mucous  skin,  and  of  other  similar  parts,  are 
originally  composed  of  cells;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
all  the  various  tissues  of  the  v^etable  body.  These  cells, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  consider  more  closely,  are  inde- 
pendent living  beings,  the  citizens  of  the  state,  which  con- 
stitute the  entire  multi-<%llular  organism.  The  knowledge 
of  this  most  importaat  fact  was,  of  course,  of  direct  service 
to  the  History  of  Evolution  also,  in  that  it  raised  many 
new  questions,  chiefly  these  :  What  relation  have  ih^  cells 
to  the  germ-layers  ?  Are  the  germ-layers  already  com- 
posed of  cells,  and  bow  are  they  related  to  the  cells  of  the 
tissues  which  afterwards  appear  ?  What  place  does  the 
e^  hold  in  the  Cell  Theory }    Is  it  itself  a  cell,  or  is  it 
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oomposed  of  cells?  These  were  tiie  important  questions 
whicli  the  Cell  Theory  at  once  raised  in  the  study  of  Em- 
bryology. 

Several  naturalista  attempted  in  different  ways  to 
fnmish  the  right  answers,  but  the  excellent  "  Investigations 
into  the  Evolution  of  Vertebrates,"  by  Bobert  Bemak,  of 
Berlin  (1851),  became  conclusive.  By  somewhat  remoulding 
the  Cellular  Theory  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  this  gifted 
naturaliat  was  able  to  overcome  the  great  obstacles  which 
tius  theory,  in  its  first  form,  had  placed  in  the  way  of 
Embryology.  It  is  true  that  the  anatomist,  Karl  Boguslaus 
Beichert,  of  Berlin,  had  previously  attempted  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  tissues.  But  this  attempt  was  necessarily  a 
total  &ilure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  extraordinarily 
confused  mind  of  the  author  was  equally  destitute  of  every 
correct  idea  of  the  History  of  Evolution,  of  the  Cellular 
Theory  as  a  whole,  and  of  a  sound  view  of  the  structure 
and  development  of  tissues  in  particular.  The  inaccuracy 
of  Reichert's  observations,  and  the  falsity  of  the  conclusiona 
drawn  from  them,  is  shown  by  every  accurate  test  applied 
to  his  so-called  discoveries.  By  way  of  illustration,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  declared  the  whole  of  the  upper  germ-layer, 
from  which  the  most  important  parts  of  the  body — brain, 
npinid  cord,  outer  skin,  and  the  like — proceed,  to  be  merely 
a  transient "  envelopingnskin "  of  the  embryo,  and  that  it 
bod  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  formation  of  the  body ;  that 
many  of  the  first  formations  of  the  separate  organs  did  not 
proceed  from  the  primary  germ-layers,  but  came  one  by 
one  from  the  yelk  of  the  egg,  and  joined  the  layers  after- 
ward. Reichert's  preposterous  embryological  labours  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  passing  attention,  only  because  they 
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were  put  forward  with  imusual  presumption,  and  profeaned 
to  disprove  Boer's  Theory  of  Gerra-Iayers.  They  are 
written  in  ao  clumsy  and  confused  a  style,  that  no  one 
could  quite  understand  them  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  they 
won  the  ailniiration  of  many  readers,  who  supposed  that 
a  nucleus  of  profound  wisdom  was  hidden  somewhere  be- 
hind these  obscure  oracular  and  mysterious  sayings. 

Keuiak  was  the  first  to  throw  full  light  on  the  great 
confusion  which  Rcichcrt  had  caused,  by  explaining,  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner,  the  evolution  of  the  tissues.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  e^  of  animals  is  always  a  simple 
cell,  and  the  gerra-iayers,  which  proceed  from  the  egg,  are 
also  composed  only  of  cells,  and  those  cells,  which  alone 
constitute  the  egg,  are  produced  in  a  very  simple  manner 
by  the  continuous  and  repeated  segmentation  or  dividing 
up  of  the  original  simple  egg-cell.  This  cell  divides,  or 
parts,  first  into  two,  and  then  into  four;  from  these  four 
arise  eight,  then  sixteen,  and  then  thirty-two,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  in  the  individual  evolution  of  every  animal,  as  well 
as  of  every  plant,  from  the  one  simple  cell,  constituting  the 
e^,  is  formed,  by  repeated  segmentation,  an  aggregate  of 
cells,  as  Kiillikor  had  already  maintained  in  1S44.  The 
cells  of  such  a  mass  spread  them.'^elves  out  Batly,  and  so 
form  into  layers,  so  that  every  one  of  these  layers  is 
originally  composed  of  but  one  kind  of  celL  The  cella  <rf 
the  layers  differentiate  themselves,  or  assume  various  forma; 
and  then  there  is  a  further  differentiation,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  division  of  labour  of  the  ceils  within  the  layers 
themselves,  and  this  latter  differentiation  produces  aU  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body. 

These  are  the  very  aunple  principles  of  Histogeny,  or 
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tLe  Science  of  the  Evolution  of  Tissues,  a3  first  elaborated  , 
by  Remak  and  by  Kolliker  in  this  comprehensive  sense. 
By  thus  proving  more  definitely  the  part  which  the  germ- 
layers  take  in  the  formation  of  the  various  tissues  and 
systems  of  organs,  and  applying  the  Theory  of  Epigenesia 
to  the  cells  and  the  tissues  formed  fn>m  them,  Rcniak  raised 
the  Germ-layer  1'heory,  at  least  as  regards  Vertebrates,  to 
tliat  degree  of  perfection  in  which  we  shall  fin<l  it  hereafter 
when  we  examine  it  in  detail.  According  to  him,  the  two 
gcmi-layers,  of  which  the  so-called  germinal  disc,  the  first 
simple  leaf-shaped  formation  of  the  body  of  a  Vertebrate, 
is  composed,  are  soon  increased  by  another  layer,  produced 
by  the  lower  layer  separating  into  two.  The^e  throe  have 
entirely  distinct  relations  to  the  various  tissues.  First, 
from  the  upper  layer  proceed  those  cells  which  compose  the 
outer  skin  (epidermis)  of  the  body,  together  with  the  parta 
belonging  and  necessary  to  it  (hair,  nails,  and  the  like) — 
that  is.  the  external  covering  which  envelops  the  whole 
body ;  and,  remarkable  as  it  is,  it  produces  also  the  cells 
which  constitute  the  central  nervous  system, — the  brain  and 

^'l^inal  marrow.  Secondly,  fiom  the  lower  genn-layer  spring 
^e  cells  which  form  the  intestinal  epithelium, — that  is  the 
■whole  inner  coating  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  append- 
ages (liver,  lungs,  salivary  glands,  and  tlie  like);  in  other 
words,  the  tissues  which  take  up  the  food  of  the  animal  body 
and  attend  to  its  digestion.  Finally,  from  the  middle  layer, 
lying  between  these  two,  arise  all  the  other  ti.ssuea  of  the 
body  of  the  Vertebrate ;  flesh  and  blood,  bones  and  liga- 
ments, and  the  like.  Remak  also  proved  that  the  middle 
layer,  which  he  calls  the  "motor-germinative"  layer,  again 
separates,  secondarily,  into  two  layers.     In  this  way  we  get 
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the  same  four  layers  which  Baer  had  previously  asaumed. 
The  upper  part  of  the  middle  layer  after  its  cleavage 
(Baer'a  "Flesh-stratum"),  Bemak  calls  the  skin-lamella 
{Hautplatte,  or  better,  Hautfaeerplatte);  it  forms  the  outer 
wall  of  the  body  (the  true  skin,  cutis  wno,  the  muscles, 
bones,  and  the  like).  The  lower  part  (Baer's  "Vascular 
stratum"),  he  calls  the  intestinal-fibrous  lamella  (Dann- 
/aserplatte) ;  it  forma  the  outer  covering  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  of  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  so  on. 

Based  on  the  firm  foundation  which  Remak  thus  supplied 
to  the  History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Tissuea,  or  the  science 
called  Histogeny,  numerous  investigations  of  special  pointa 
which  have  considerably  extended  our  information  have 
been  made.  Of  conrse  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  much  narrower  limitations  to  Bemak'a  doctrines,  or 
to  remodel  them  altogether.  Reichert,  of  Berlin,  and  Wil- 
belm  His,  of  Leipsic,  have  specially  busied  themselves  to 
establish,  in  comprehensive  works,  an  entirely  new  view  of 
the  evolution  of  the  body  of  Vertebrates,  according  to  which 
the  rudiments  of  the  body  of  the  Vertebrate  does  not  consist 
solely  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers.  But  these  works, 
owing  to  their  total  lack  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  clear  knowledge  of  Ontogeny, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  even  glance  at  Phylogeny, 
could  exert  but  a  very  transient  inBuence.  Only  the  total 
want  of  critical  ability  and  comprehension  of  the  real 
problems  of  the  History  of  Evolution  can  explain  the  &ct 
that  many  people  for  a  time  regarded  the  strange  fancies  of 
Reichert  and  His  as  a  great  gain. 

His,  in  1868,  in  a  large  book,  on  "  The  Early  Evolution 
of  the  Chick  in  the  Egg,"  detailed  his  entirely  erroneous 
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views  in  a  very  learned  form,  and  under  the  banner  of  a 
new  and  very  exact  mathematical  and  physical  method,  he 
has  recently  expressed  the  same  views  in  a  general  form  in 
his  book  on  "  Our  Body  and  the  Physiological  Problem  of 
ita  Origin"  (Leipsic,  1875).  As  His,  in  order  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  ih.Q  latter  hook,  has  allowed  it  to  be 
publicly  advertised  as  "  important  to  readers  of  Haeckel'a 
Anthropc^nie,"  I  shall  only  remark  that  my  treatise  on 
"The  Aima  and  Methods  of  the  History  of  Evolution" 
(Jena,  1875)  frees  me  from  the  necessity  of  further  answer. 
To  the  most  important  points  in  his  false  theories  I  shall 
refer  again     {See  Chapter  XXIV.) 

Quite  recently,  however,  His  and  Reichert's  hooks  on 
Ontogeny,  which  had  previously  ranked  as  the  most  per- 
verted and  unfortunate  of  tho  lai-ger  works  on  this  science, 
have  been  far  eclipsed,  in  that  respect,  by  a  ponderous  work 
by  Alexander  Goette,  of  Strasburg,  on  the  "  Hbtory  of  the 
Evolution  of  Bombinator  ignmie,  as  the  Basis  of  a  Com- 
parative Morphology  of  Vertebrates  "  (Leipsic,  1875).  This 
monograph  is  the  biggest  existing  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Ontt^eny — a  thick  volume  of  96*  pages,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  beautiful  folio  atlas  of  22  plates. 
These  splendid  plates,  containing  as  many  as  382  accurate 
and  very  carefully  executed  drawings,  representing  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Bombinator,  are  the 
reeult  of  years  of  incessant  labour,  uid  excite  a  most 
favourable  interest  in  the  huge  work.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  reader  who  is  induced  by  this  splendid 
picture-book  to  expect  a  corresponding  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  voluminous  text,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  Not 
only  is  the  whole  account  most  obscure,  confused,  and 
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contradictory,  but^  further,  the  entire  treatment  shows  that, 
by  his  whole  scientific  education,  the  author  is  incapable 
of  the  heavy  task.  I  should  not  pronounce  this  harsh 
judgment,  but  that  Goette  flatters  himself  that,  as  the 
reformer  of  the  science,  he  is  about  to  place  it  on  an 
entirely  new  basis;  and  but  that>  consequently,  he  treats 
the  great  leaders  of  the  science — ^Baer,  Remak,  Gegenbaur, 
and  others — in  the  most  insolent  manner,  as  narrow-minded 
labourers  who,  "  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  evolution,  have  missed  their  aim."  The  following 
samples  seem  to  show  the  mode  in  which  the  new  science 
is  constituted  by  Goette :  "  Perfect  life  renders  evolution 
impossible.  The  capacity  of  evolution  in  the  mature  egg 
excludes  real  life.  Egg-cleavage  is  not  a  living  process  of 
evolution.  The  egg  neither  as  a  whole  nor  as  to  its  parts, 
neither  in  its  origin  nor  in  its  complete  state,  is  a  celL  The 
cells  of  the  various  tissues  are  not  organisms,  are  not  organic 
individuals.  The  individuality  of  an  organism  is  only  a 
peculiar  expression  of  the  end  of  its  evolution,"  and  so  on. 

In  these  and  many  other  statements  Goette  abruptly 
upsets  the  whole  science,  as  at  present  constituted.  The 
Cell  Theory  and  the  Protoplasmic  Theory  are  rejected  as 
worthless ;  even  Comparative  Anatomy  is,  according  to  this 
writer,  of  no  scientific  value ;  Phylogeny  is  no  science,  and 
so  on.  I  have  explained  the  most  incredible  of  Goette's 
assertions  and  his  most  unexampled  errors  in  my  work  on 
"The  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  History  of  Evolution" 
(Leipsic,  1875) ;  in  which  book  I  have  also  criticized  the 
views  held  by  His  and  Agassiz.  Errors  of  this  sort  are  no 
longer  possible  in  other  sciences.  Their  occurrence  in  the 
History  of  Evolution  is  explained  partly  by  the  great 
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difficulty  of  the  very  complex  task  which  lies  before  this 
science,  and  partly  by  the  insufficient  general  preparation 
possessed  by  most  of  the  more  recent  students. 

All  valuable  modem  investigations  into  Animal  Onto- 
genesis have  only  tended  to  confirm  and  add  to  the  Theory 
df  Qerm-layers  aa  established  by  Baer  and  Remak.  As  the 
most  important  advance  made  in  this  direction,  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  mention,  that  the  same  two  primary  genn-Iayers, 
from  which  the  body  of  Vertebrates,  including  Man, 
develops,  have  recently  been  shown  to  exist  in  all  inver- 
tebrate animals  also,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  lowest 
group,  that  of  the  Primnval  animals  (Protozoa.)  The  dis- 
tinguished English  naturalist,  Huxley,  in  the  year  1849, 
had  already  shown  that  this  is  also  true  of  Plant-animals 
{MeduecB).  He  drew  attention  to  the  finct  that  the  two 
ceU-layers,  from  which  the  body  of  this  Plant-animal 
develops,  correspond,  morphologically  as  well  as  physio- 
logically, to  the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  Vertebrates. 
The  upper  germ-layer,  &om  which  the  outer  skin  and  the 
flesh  proceed,  he  named  Ectoderm,  or  Outer  layer;  the 
lower,  which  forms  the  oigans  of  digestion  and  reproduc- 
tion, he  called  the  Entoderm,  or  Inner  layer.  But  during 
tiie  past  ten  years,  the  two  germ-layers  have  been  found  to 
exist  among  many  other  Invertebrates.  The  indefatigable 
Busnan  zoologist,  Kowalevsky,  has  found  them  among 
widely  differing  groups  of  Invertebrates,  in  Worms, 
Star-animals  (Eckmoderma),  Soft-bodied  animals  (Moltuaca), 
Articulates  (Artkropoda),  and  the  like. 

In  my  Monograph  on  the  Calcareous  Sponges,  which 
appeared  in  1872, 1  have  shown  that  this  same  pair  of  primary 
germ-layers  forms  the  basis  of  the  body  of  tiie  Sponges,  and 
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that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  same  relative 
place,  or  as  being  homologous,  throughout  all  the  various 
classes  of  animals,  from  the  Sponges  to  Man.  This  homology 
of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  which  is  of  extraordinary 
significance,  extends  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions  in  the  lowest  class,  the  Frimseval 
animals  {Protozoa).  These  animals  are  of  an  exceedingly 
low  organization,  and  do  not  advance  to  the  stage  of  form- 
ing germ-layers,  and  consequently  never  form  real  tissues. 
The  whole  body  merely  consists,  either  of  a  single  cell,  as 
in  Amcebee  and  Infusoria,  or  of  a  loose  mass  of  hut  slightly 
differentiated  cells,  or,  as  in  Monera,  it  does  not  even  attain 
a  form  as  high  as  that  of  a  cell  But  from  the  e^-cell  of 
all  other  animals  two  primitive  germ-layers  first  proceed, 
the  outer,  animal  layer  (Ectoderm  or  Exoderm),  and  the 
inner,  or  vegetative  layer  (Entoderm),  and  from  these  the 
various  tissues  and  organs  arise.  This  is  equally  true  of 
Sponges,  of  the  other  Plant-animals,  and  of  Worms ;  it  is  as 
true  of  Soft-bodied  aniinftla  (MoUusoa),  Star-animals  {Eckinr- 
odenna),  and  Articulates  (Artkropoda),  as  of  Vertebrates. 
All  these  ftnimula  niay  be  comprised  under  the  bead  of 
Intestinal  An!  main  (^Metazoa),  in  distinction  from  tiie 
Primeeval  Animitk  (Protozoa),  which  have  no  intestin& 

It  ia  perhaps  more  correct  not  to  place  the  I^tozoa 
among  the  true  animals  at  all,  but  to  class  them  in  the 
neutral  kingdom  of  the  Protista,  those  humblest  primeeval 
beings  which  are  neither  true  animals  nor  true  plants. 
According  to  this  view  ih.Q  Metazoa  can  alone  be  considered 
as  true  animals,  and  the  origin  from  two  primary  germ- 
layers  may  be  held  to  form  the  primary  character  of  the 
mii">4''l  kingdom. 


In  the  lowest  forma  of  Metazoa,  the  body  consists 
throughout  life  of  these  two  primary  germ-layere.  But  in 
all  higher  Intestinal  Animals,  each  of  these  forms  by 
cleavage  two  other  layers,  so  that  the  body  is  thenceforward 
composed  of  four  secondary  germ-layers.  In  my  "  Gastrtea 
Theory  "  (1873),  I  have  tried  to  show  the  general  homology 
of  these  four  layers  in  all  Metazoa,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
tiie  important  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  natural  system  of 
the  animal  kingdom.** 

But  though  the  most  important  &cts  in  the  individual 
evolution  of  the  human  and  animal  body  had  been  suffi- 
ciently established  by  these  advances  in  Animal  Ontogeny, 
yet  ihe  most  diflBcult  task  remained, — namely,  the  discovery 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  evolution  of  organisms  and  the 
production  of  their  forms  is  efiected.  The  real  mechanical 
causes  of  individual  evolution  were  first  explained  in  1859, 
in  Darwin's  work,  in  which  the  facts  of  Heredity  and 
Adaptation  were  for  the  first  time  scientifically  discussed, 
and  their  bearing  on  Ontt^ny  correctly  interpreted.  Only 
by  the  Theory  of  Descent,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  of 
Heredity  and  Adaptation,  are  we  really  able  to  understand 
the  facts  of  individual  evolution,  and  to  explain  them  by 
efficient  causes.  This  is  the  point  in  which  the  Darwinian 
Theory  is  so  important  to  the  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Man  and  to  the  immediate  connection  of  the  first  part  of 
our  science,  Germ-history,  or  Ontogeny,  with  the  second 
pari,  Tribal-histoiy,  or  Phylt^eny. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


THE  EARLIER  HISTORY  OF  PHYLOGENT. 


Jeak  Lamaboc. 


Phylogenj  before  Darwin. — Origin  of  Species. — Karl  Linnssna'  Idea  cyf 
Species,  and  Assent  to  Moses'  Biblical  History  of  Creation. — The 
Delnge. — Palaeontology. — George  Cnvier*8  Theory  of  Catastrophes.— 
Repeated  Terrestrial  Bevolntions,  and  New  Creations. — LyelVs  Theory 
of  Continuity. — The  Natural  Causes  of  the  Constant  Modification 
of  the  Earth. — Supernatural  Origin  of  Organisms. — Immanuel  Kant's 
Dualistic  Philosophy  of  Nature. — Jean  Lamarck. — ^Monistic  Philosophy 
of  Nature. — The  Story  of  his  Life. — His  Philoaophie  Zoologiqtie. — First 
Soientifio  Statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Descent.  —  Modification  of 
Organs  by  Practice  and  Habit,  in  Conjunction  with  Heredity. — Applica- 
tion of  the  Theory  to  Man. — Descent  of  Man  firom  the  Ape. — ^Wolfgang 
Goethe. — His  Studies  in  Natural  Science. — His  Morphology.  —  His 
Studies  of  the  "Formation  and  Transformation  of  Organisms." — 
(Goethe's  Theory  of  the  Tendency  to  Specific  Differences  (Heredity 
and  of  Metamorphosis  (Adaptation). 


"  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  the  characteristics  in  tbe  organ!, 
lation  of  man,  on  account  of  which  the  human  species  and  races  are 
grouped  as  a  distinct  family,  are  all  results  of  former  changes  of  occu- 
pation, and  of  acquired  habits,  which  have  come  to  be  distinctive  of  indi- 
yidnals  of  his  kind.  When,  compelled  by  circumstances,  the  most  highly 
dereloped  apes  accustomed  themselves  to  walking  erect,  they  gained 
the  aaoendant  over  the  other  animals.      The    absolute  adrantage  they 
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enjoyed,  and  the  new  reqnirements  impoaed  on  them,  made  them  oh&n^ 
tUeir  mode  ot  life,  which  reanlted  in  the  gmda*!  modificatirai  of  their 
OTKenintioti,  utd  in  their  ecquiring  manj  now  qnalitieg,  and  uuoDg  them 
the  woDderfal  power  of  Bpeecb." — JEiH  Lamieci  (1809). 

Those  researches  into  the  history  of  the  individual  evolution 
of  man  and  animals,  the  history  of  which  we  surveyed  in 
the  last  two  chapters,  had  until  recently  hardly  any  other 
object  than  that  of  practically  determining  the  changes  of 
form  undergone  by  the  oi^^anism  in  the  course  of  ita  growth. 
But  until  within  Uie  past  fifteen  years,  no  one  dared  to 
seek  for  the  causes  of  these  phenomena.  During  the  entire 
century,  from  the  year  1759,  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
Wolff's  Theoria  Qeneratumia,  imtil  the  year  1859,  when 
Darwin  published  his  "Origin  of  Species,"  the  causes  of 
the  evolution  of  the  germ  remained  entirely  hidden. 
During  the  whole  century  nobody  thought  of  seriously  ex- 
amining the  real  causes  of  the  changes  of  form  which  take 
place  in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  organism.  Indeed, 
the  task  was  looked  upon  as  so  difficult  that  it  entirely 
surpassed  the  powers  of  human  comprehension.  It  was 
reserved  for  Charles  Darwin  to  declare  all  these  causes. 
We  may  therefore  point  to  this  gifted  naturalist,  who, 
in  other  respects,  has  effected  a  complete  revolution 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Biology,  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  era  in  the  field  of  Ontogeny  idso.  It  is  true  that 
Darwin  himself  has  not  really  entered  very  deeply  into 
embryological  investigations,  and  even  in  his  well-known 
chief  work  on  the  phenomena  of  individual  evolution  has 
but  casually  touched  upon  these,  yet,  by  his  reform  of  the 
Theory  of  Descent,  and  by  couBtructing  what  he  has  named 
tJie  Theory  of  Selection,  be  has  placed  in  our  hands  the 
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means  of  tracing  the  caaseB  of  the  Evolution  of  FoimB.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  this  respect  that  this  great  naturalist 
has  had  such  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  entire  subject  of 
the  History  of  Evolution. 

In  glancing,  as  we  must  now  do,  at  the  last  period,  but 
just  begun,  of  ontogenetic  research,  we  enter  at  the  same 
time  into  the  second  division  of  the  History  of  Evolu- 
tion, namely,  the  History  of  the  Descent,  or  Tribe 
(Phylogeny).  In  the  first  chapter  I  drew  attention  to 
the  exceedingly  important  and  intimate  causal  connec- 
tion which  exists  between  these  two  main  branches  of  the 
Histoiy  of  Evolution, — that  of  the  individual,  and  that  of 
his  ancestors.  We  stated  this  connection  in  the  funda- 
mental Law  of  Biogeny :  the  brief  Ontogeny,  or  the 
Evolution  of  the  Individual,  is  a  swift  and  contracted 
reproduction,  a  compressed  recapitulation,  of  the  Phyl(^ny, 
or  the  Evolution  of  the  Species.  This  proposition  in  reality 
comprises  everything  essentially  relating  to  the  causes  of 
evolution,  and  we  shall  try  everywhere,  in  the  course  of 
these  chapters,  to  establish  it,  and  to  uphold  its  truth, 
by  adducing  actual  facts  in  proof  The  meaning  of  this 
fundamental  Law  of  Biogeny,  in  relation  to  this  causal 
significance,  is  perhaps  yet  better  expressed  as  follows : 
"  The  evolution  of  the  species,  or  tribes  (phyla),  contains, 
in  the  functions  of  heredity  and  adaptation,  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  the  evolution  of  individual  organisms;"  or, 
quite  briefly :  "  Phylogeny  is  the  mechanical  cause  of 
Ontogeny." 

It  is  owing  to  Darwin  that  we  are  now  able  to  trace 
the  causes  of  individual  evolution,  which  were  previously 
deemed  qmte  unapproachable,  and  to  understand  their  real 
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nature ;  we  therefore  give  his  name  to  the  new  era  of  the 
Hifltoiy  of  Evolution.  But  before  considering  the  grand 
discovery  by  means  of  which  Darwin  enabled  ua  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  evolution,  we  must  glance  rapidly  at  the 
efforts  made  by  earlier  nataralista  in  the  same  direction. 
The  historical  survey  of  these  endeavours  will  be  much 
shorter  even  than  that  of  the  labours  in  the  field  of  On- 
togeny. There  are  really  but  few  names  to  be  mentioned. 
At  the  bead  stands  the  great  French  naturalist,  Jean 
IJomarck,  who,  in  180d,  for  the  first  time  gave  a  scientific 
value  to  the  so-called  Theory  of  Descent.  But  even  before 
tiiis,  the  most  important  German  philosopher,  Kant,  and 
the  greatest  German  poet,  Goethe,  had  both  entertained 
the  idea.  During  the  previous  half-century,  however,  their 
statements  on  this  matter  remained  almost  unnoticed.  It 
was  only  in  the  commencement  of  our  centuiy  that  "Natural 
Philosophy  "  took  up  Hio  question.  Previously  no  one  even 
dared  to  inquire  seriously  into  the  Origin  of  Si>eeies,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  History 
of  Descent,  or  Phylogeny, 

The  entire  Phyl<^&y  of  Man,  and  also  of  other  animals, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  species,  and  with  Uie  problem,  how  the  distinct 
kinds  of  animals,  which  in  systems  are  called  species,  really 
originated.  The  idea  of  species  occupies  the  foreground 
This  idea  was  first  presented  by  Linneeus,  who,  in  1735, 
in  his  Systema  Jfaturae,  attempted  the  first  accurate  dis- 
crimination and  nomenclature  of  animal  and  vegetable 
species,  and  made  a  systematic  list  of  the  species  then 
known.  Since  that  time  species  has  retained  its  place 
in  descriptive  Natural  History,  in  systematic  Zoology  and 
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Botany,  as  the  most  important  collective  term,  although 
incessant  strife  has  been  waged  as  to  the  particular  meaning 
of  the  term.  Linnseus  himself  gave  no  clear,  scientific  defi- 
nitioa  of  the  real  nature  of  organic  kind,  or  species.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  as  a  basis  the  mythological  views  of  this 
subject,  which  the  prevailing  religious  "  faith,"  grounded  on 
the  Mosaic  History  of  Creation,  had  introduced,  and  which 
are  even  now  very  generally  maintained.  He  even  adhered 
directly  to  the  Mosaic  History  of  Creation,  and  assumed 
that,  as  it  is  written  in  Genesis  "  male  and  female  created 
be  them,"  ther^  bad  originally  been  but  one  pair  of  each 
animal  and  vegetable  kind,  or  species.  He  supposed  that 
all  the  individuals  of  a  kind  were  descendants  of  the 
original  pair  created  on  the  sixth  day  of  Creation.  Lin- 
naeus held  that  only  a  single  individual  was  created  of 
those  organisms  which  are  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  which 
unite  in  their  bodies  both  sexual  cleans,  for  these  already 
possessed  in  themselves  the  qualifications  for  propagating 
their  own  species.  In  fiirther  developing  these  mytho- 
logical ideas,  Linnaeus  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  account 
and  utilized  the  so-called  "  Deluge,"  and  the  myth  of  the 
ark  of  Noah  connected  with  it,  to  explain  the  choiology 
of  organisms,  the  decline,  that  is,  of  the  geograpliical  and 
topographical  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  species. 
In  harmony  with  Moses  he  assumed  that  all  plants,  animals, 
and  human  beings  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Deluge,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  pair,  which  was  saved  in  the  ark 
to  perpetuate  the  spedes,  and  which  was  put  on  land  on 
Mount  Ararat  after  the  waters  had  subsided.  Mount 
Ararat  seemed  to  him  specially  adapted  for  this  disembark- 
ation, because  it  is  in  a  warm  climate  and  rises  to  a  hwgbt 
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of  more  than  sizteen  thousand  feet,  so  that  in  its  several 
zones  of  elevation  it  possessed  all  the  climates  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  various  species  of  animals.  The 
^nimala  used  to  a  cold  climate  could  climb  to  the  highest 
parts  of  the  mountain ;  those  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate 
conld  descend  to  the  foot ;  and  those  from  temperate  zones 
could  occupy  the  iutermediate  portions.  From  this  moun- 
tain tho  animal  and  vegetahle  species  could  spread  anew 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.^ 

A  scientific  development  of  the  History  of  Creation  was 
impossible  in  the  time  of  Linmeus,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  the  science  of  petrifactions,  or  Falseontology,  one 
of  its  principal  bases,  did  not  as  yet  exist.  This  science 
of  petrifactions,  or  of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
plants,  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
History  of  Creation.  Without  reference  to  it,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
animals  and  plants  now  in  existence  came  into  being.  But 
the  knowledge  of  these  petrifactions  arose  in  much  later 
times,  and  the  real  founder  of  Palooutology,  as  a  science, 
was  the  eminent  zoologist,  George  Cuvier,  who  followed 
Linmeus  in  constructing  a  System  of  Animals,  and  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  brought  about  a  com- 
plete reform  of  Systematic  Zoology.  The  influence  of  this 
celebrated  naturalist,  who  displayed  an  especially  great 
power  with  extraordinary  results  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  this  century,  was  so  great  that  he  opened  new 
paths  in  almost  every  branch  of  Zoology,  but  especially  in 
Classification,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Paheontology. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  glance  at  his  views  of  the 
nature  of  species.    In  this  respect  he  followed  Linmeus  and 
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the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  though  it  was  very  difficult 
for  him  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
of  fossil  animal  forms.  He  was  the  first  to  show  clearly 
that  a  number  of  totally  different  series  of  inhabitants  had 
lived  on  our  globe.  He  also  showed  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish at  least  ten  or  fifteen  different  main  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  exhibits  a  series  of 
animals  and  plants  of  its  own,  peculiar  to  itself 

Of  course,  Cuvier  was  at  once  confironted  with  the  ques- 
tion, whence  these  various  series  of  inhabitants  had  come, 
and  whether  they  had  any  connection  with  each  other. 
He  answered  this  question  negatively,  and  maintained  that 
these  several  "  creations  "  were  totally  independent  of  each 
other ;  hence,  that  the  supernatural  act  of  creation  by  which, 
according  to  the  received  account  of  creation,  the  animal 
and  vegetable  species  came  into  being,  was  repeated  several 
times.  Consequently,  a  series  of  quite  distinct  periods  of 
creation  must  have  followed  one  another,  and  in  connection 
with  them  there  must  have  occurred  several  vast  alterations 
of  thewhole  surface  of  the  earth, — ^revolutions  and  cataclysms 
similar  to  the  mythical  Flood.  These  catastrophes  and 
upheavals  were  favourite  subjects  with  Cuvier ;  especially 
as  at  that  time  the  science  of  geology  was  also  beginning 
to  move  greatly,  and  made  rapid  progress  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  origin  of  the  earth.  Others, 
especially  the  geologist  Werner  and  his  school,  were  occupied 
in  carefully  examining  the  various  layers  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  systematically  investigating  the  fossils  found 
in  these.  The  result  of  their  researches  also  was  the  recog- 
nition of  several  periods  of  creation.  The  inorganic  crust 
of  the  earth,  the  stratified  surface,  bore  evidence  of  having 
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been  just  as  different  at  every  period  aa  were  the  animals 
and  plants  then  inhabiting  it.  Combining  this  view  with  the 
leeolts  of  bis  own  palaeontological  and  zoological  researches, 
and  striving  to  understand  clearly  the  whole  course  of  the 
evolution  of  Creation,  Cuvier  arrived  at  the  hypothesis 
usually  called  the  Theory  of  Cataclysms  or  Catastrophes,  or 
the  Doctrine  of  Violent  Upheavals.  According  to  it  several 
revolutions  occurred  on  our  earth  at  certain  times,  suddenly 
destroying  every  living  inhabitant;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  catastrophes  an  entirely  new  creation  of  organisms 
took  place.  But  as  the  latter  cannot  be  conceived  as 
having  been  effected  wholly  by  natural  means,  we  must 
suppose,  in  explanation,  that  the  Creator  supematurally 
interfered  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  This  Doctrine  of 
Revolutions,  treated  by  Cuvier  in  a  separate  work,  which 
has  been  translated  into  several  modem  languages,  was 
soon  generally  accepted,  and  for  half  a  century  continued 
to  prevail  among  biologiste ;  there  are  even  yet  a  few 
prominent  naturalists  who  advocate  it. 

It  is  true  that  more  than  forty  years  ago  Cuvier's 
Doctrine  of  Catastrophes  was  altogether  renounced  by 
geologists ;  and  first  of  all  by  the  English  geologist,  Charles 
Lyell,  the  most  important  authority  in  this  branch  of 
natural  science.  As  early  as  the  year  1830,  in  his  famous 
"Principles  of  Geology,"  he  proved  that  that  doctrine  is 
utteriy  false  so  far  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  iteelf  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  showed  that  in  order  to  explain  the  structure 
and  evolution  of  mountains,  there  is  no  need  of  having  re- 
course to  supernatural  causes  or  universal  catastrophes.  On 
tiie  contrary,  the  ordinary  causes  which  even  now  unceasingly 
effect  the  transfonnation  and  reconstruction  of  the  earth,  ore 
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amply  snfficient  to  explain  these  phenomena.  These  causes 
are:  atmospheric  influences;  water  in  its  various  forms — 
such  as  snow  and  ice,  fog  and  rain,  the  running  stream 
and  the  surging  sea;  and  finally,  the  volcanic  phenomena 
contributed  by  the  hot  liquid  mass  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  The  most  convincing  proof  was  furnished  by  Lyell, 
that  these  natural  causes  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  The  geological  teaching  of  Cuvier  as  to  the 
revolutions  and  new  creations  was,  therefore,  soon  totally 
abandoned,  but  in  Biology  the  doctrine  prevailed  unopposed 
for  thirty  years  longer.  Zoologists  and  botanists,  as  far  as 
they  at  all  permitted  themselves  to  think  on  the  origin  of 
organisms,  adhered  to  Cuvier's  false  doctrine  of  repeated 
new  creations  and  re-formations  of  the  earth.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  two  closely 
related  sciences  long  pursuing  utterly  divergent  courses. 
One — Biology — remains  far  behind  in  the  dualistic  path, 
and  even  denies  the  possibility  of  solving  "questions  of 
creation"  by  the  study  of  natural  phenomena.  The  other — 
Geology — moves  far  ahead  in  the  monistic  path,  and  solves 
those  very  questions  by  the  discovery  of  the  actual  causes. 

As  an  instance  how  utterly  biologists  refrained  from  in- 
quiries  into  the  origin  of  organisms,  and  the  creatipn  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  species,  during  this  period  fi*om  1830 
to  1859, 1  mention,  from  my  own  experience,  the  fact  that 
during  all  the  whole  course  of  my  studies  at  the  university, 
I  never  heard  a  single  word  on  these  most  important  and 
fundamental  questions  of  biology.  During  this  time,  from 
1852  to  1857, 1  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  in  all  branches  of  the  science  of 
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organic  nature;  but  not  one  of  them  ever  spoke  of  this 
fundamental  point,  or  even  onco  alluded  to  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  speciea.  Not  a  word  was  ever  spoken  in 
reference  to  the  earlier  attempts  toward  understanding  tiie 
origin  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  species;  it  was  never 
titought  worth  while  to  allude  to  I^amarck's  valuable 
PhUoeopJiie  Zoologique,  in  which  that  attempt  had  been 
made  in  the  year  1809.  The  enormous  opposition  which 
Darwin  met  with  when  he  first  took  up  this  question 
Again  may,  therefore,  be  understood.  His  attempt  seemed 
at  first  to  be  unsubstantial  and  unsupported  by  previous 
labours.  Even  in  1859  the  entire  problem  of  creation,  the 
whole  question  of  the  origin  of  organisms,  was  considered 
by  biologists  as  supernatural  and  transcendental  Even  in 
speculative  philosophy,  in  which  this  question  should 
necessarily  be  approached  from  various  sides,  no  one  dared 
to  take  it  seriously  in  hand. 

The  dualistic  position  taken  by  Immanuel  Kant,  and  tlie 
extraordinary  importance  attached,  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  to  this  most  influential  of  modem  philosophers, 
probably  offer  the  best  explanation  of  the  last-mentioned 
fact.  For  while  this  great  genius,  equally  excellent  as  a 
naturalist  and  a  philosopher,  in  the  field  of  inoi^anic  nature 
aided  essentially  in  constructing  a  "Natural  History  of 
Creation,"  he  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  supernatural 
view  of  the  origin  of  organisms.  On  the  one  hand,  Kant, 
in  his  "  Universal  History  of  Nature  and  Theory  of 
the  Heavens,"  made  a  most  successful  and  important  "at- 
tempt to  treat  the  constitution  and  the  mechanical  origin 
of  the  entire  universe  according  to  Newtonian  principles," 
or,  in  other  words,  to  treat  it  mechanically,  to  conceive 
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it  monistically :  and  this  attempt  of  his  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  entire  worid  by  means  of  naturally  working 
causes  (causoe  efficientea),  forms  to  this  day  the  basis  of 
all  our  natural  cosmogony.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Kant 
maintained  that  the  *'  principle  of  the  mechanism  of  nature 
here  applied,  without  which,  after  all,  there  could  be  no 
science  of  nature,"  was  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  organic  nature,  and  especially  the  origin  of 
organisms;  that  it  was  necessary  to  assume  supernatural 
causes  effecting  a  design  {causce  finales)  for  the  origin  of 
these  natural  bodies  constructed  with  design.  Indeed,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "it  is  quite  certain 
we  cannot  become  adequately  acquainted  with  organized 
beings,  and  their  inner  possibilities,  by  purely  mechanical 
principles  of  nature,  much  less  are  we  able  to  explain 
them ;  and  that  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  we  may  boldly 
assert  that  it  is  not  rational  for  man  even  to  enter  upon 
such  speculations,  or  to  expect  that  a  Newton  will  ever 
arise  who,  by  natural  laws  not  ordered  by  design,  can 
render  the  production  of  a  blade  of  grass  intelligible ;  in 
fact,  we  are  compelled  utterly  to  deny  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  ever  to  reach  such  knowledga"  In  these  words 
Kant  most  definitely  declared  the  dualistic  and  teleological 
standpoint  which  he  adopted  in  the  science  of  organic 
nature. 

Kant  sometimes,  however,  departed  from  this  stand- 
point, especially  in  some  very  remarkable  passages  which 
I  have  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  my 
**  History  of  Creation,"  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself 
in  quite  the  opposite,  or  monistic  sense.  With  reference  to 
these  passages,  as  I  there  showed,  he  might  even  be  declared 
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an  adherent  of  the  Theory  of  Descent.  Sever^  very  Mg- 
uificant  expresaions,  to  which  Fritz  Schultze,  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  "  Kant  and  Daxwin,*"  has  lately  again  called 
attention,  actually  enahle  us  to  recognize  Kant"  as  the 
earliest  prophet  of  Darwinism.  He  expresses  with  perfect 
deamess  the  great  idea  of  an  all-embracing,  uniform  evolu- 
tion; he  assumes  "a  variation  from  the  primitive  type  of 
the  tribe  as  the  result  of  natural  wandering."  He  even 
declares  that  man  originally  moved  on  four  feet,  and  that 
it  was  only  gradually  that  the  human  race  raised  their 
heads  proudly  over  those  of  their  old  comrades,  the  beasts. 
But  all  these  evidently  monistic  utterances  are  hut  stray 
rays  of'  light ;  as  a  rule  Kant  adhered  in  Bio1<^y  to 
those  obscure  dualistic  notions  according  to  which  the 
powers  which  operate  in  organic  nature  are  entirely 
ditferent  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  inorganic  world. 
This  dualistic,  or  two-sided  conception  of  nature  is  still 
dominant  in  school-philosophy ;  most  philosophers  still 
consider  these  two  domains  of  natural  phenomena  as 
entirely  different.  On  one  side  is  the  field  of  inorganic 
nature,  the  so-called  "inanimate"  world,  where  only 
mechanical  laws  {cauace  egicieTites)  are  supposed  to  operate, 
of  necessity  and  without  purposa  On  the  other  side  is 
the  field  of  "  animated  "  organic  nature,  all  the  phenomena 
of  which  in  their  profoundest  essence  and  first  ori^n  can 
be  made  intelligible  ordy  by  assuming  pre-ordained  pur- 
poses, or  so-called  {cavsce  finaUa)  causes  fulfilling  a  design. 

Although  the  queatioa  of  the  origin  of  animal  and 
vegetable  species,  and  the  allied  question  as  to  the  creation 
of  man,  remained  until  the  year  1859  under  the  sway  of 
these  false  dualistic  prejudices,  and  were  very  generally 
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declared  to  be  &  subject  beyond  the  Teach  of  Bdentific 
knowledge,  yet  even  in  the  beginning  of  our  century  Uiei-e 
were  independent  eminent  minds,  who,  undeterred  by  the 
prevailing  doctrines,  took  these  questions  quite  seriously  in 
hand.  The  so-called  earlier  school  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  has  80  often  been  abused,  deserves  the  highest  pnuse 
in  this  respect.  It  was  represented  in  France  by  Jean 
Lamarck,  Bufibn,  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire,  and  Ducrotay  Blun- 
ville ;  in  Germany,  by  Wolfgang  Qoethe,  Reinhold  Trevi- 
ranua,  Schelling,  and  Lorenz  Oken. 

The  gifted  naturalist  and  philosopher  who  must  here 
be  mentioned  first,  is  Jean  Lamarck.  He  was  bom  at 
Bazentin,  in  Ficardy,  August  1,  1744,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  who  destined  him  for  the  ChurcK  He,  how- 
ever, first  joined  the  army,  and  as  a  boy  (^  sixteen  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  in  &e  battle  of  lippstadt 
in  Westphalia,  which  resulted  unfavourably  for  the  EVench. 
He  was  then  stationed  for  several  years  in  a  garrison  in 
the  south  of  France.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  interesting  flora  on  the  Mediterranean  coasl^  which 
soon  won  him  over  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  resigned 
his  commission,  and  published,  as  early  as  the  year  1778, 
his  valuable  Flore  Fran^iee.  For  years  he  could  gain  no 
scientific  position.  It  was  only  in  his  fiAieth  year,  in  1704, 
that  he  obtained  a  poor  professorship  of  zoology  at  the 
museum  of  the  Jardin  de  Plaviea  in  Paris.  His  pociticm 
caused  him  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  atuiy  (£  xodixtgy, 
towards  the  classification  of  which  his  labours  were  as 
valuable  and  important  as  those  which  he  had  dedicated 
to  Bystematio  botany.  In  1802  he  published  his  Chnsidirei- 
tioTia  aur  lea  corps  vivants,  which  contains  the  flnt  gemiB  of 
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hia  Theory  of  Descent.  In  1809  appeared  the  important 
Philosophie  Zoologique,  the  principal  work  in  which  be 
elaborated  this  theory.  In  1815  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
comprehenfUYe  treatise  on  the  Natural  History  of  Inver- 
tebrates {Histoire  natureUe  dee  anvmaux  aans  vertibres), 
in  the  Introduction  to  which  the  same  theory  is  again 
developed.  About  this  time  Lamarck  entirely  lost  his  eye- 
sight Grudging  fate  never  favoured  him.  AVhile  his 
principal  opponent,  Cuvier,  was  lucky  enough  to  gain  an 
influential  position  and  the  highest  rank  of  scientific  fame 
in  Paris,  Lamarck,  who  far  surpassed  Cuvier  iu  clear  and 
high-minded  conception  of  nature,  was  obliged  to  struggle 
in  lonely  seclusion  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  could 
obtain  no  recc^nition.  In  1829  his  laborious  life  closed  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  needy  circumstances.** 

Lamarck's  Philosophie.  Zoologique  was  the  first  scientific 
outline  of  a  real  history  of  the  evolution  of  Species,  a 
natural  history  of  the  creation  of  plants,  animab,  and 
men.  The  effect  produced  by  this  remarkable  and  im- 
portant book  was,  like  that  of  Wolff's,  none :  neither  was 
underatood.  No  naturalist  felt  called  upon  to  interest  him- 
self seriously  in  this  book,  and  to  forward  the  development 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  most  valuable  progress  in  Biology 
which  it  laid  down.  The  most  eminent  botanists  and 
zoologists  threw  the  book  entirely  aside,  and  did  not  con- 
sider it  worth  refuting.  Cuvier,  who  taught  and  laboured 
in  Paris  as  a  contemporary  of  Lamarck,  in  his  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  Natural  Science,  in  which  the  most 
insignificant  observations  were  mentioned,  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  devote  a  syllable  to  this  the  greatest  odvanca 
In  abort,  Lamarck's  Zoological  Philosophy  shared  the  fato 
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of  WolfTs  Theory  of  Evolution,  and  was  ignored  for  half  a 
century.  Even  Oken  and  Goethe,  the  German  natural 
philosophers,  who  were  simultaneously  employed  in  similar 
speculations,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  Lamarck's 
work.  Had  they  known  it,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
help  to  them,  and  they  would  have  worked  out  the  Theory 
of  Evolution  to  a  point  beyond  that  which  was  otherwise 
possible  to  them. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  judge  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Pkilosophie  Zoologiqiu,  I  shall  here  briefly  mention  some  of 
the  most  important  of  Lamarck's  ideaa  According  to  him, 
there  is  no  essential  difl'erence  between  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature;  all  nature  is  a  single  world  of  connected 
phenomena,  and  the  same  causes  which  form  and  trans- 
form inanimate  natural  bodies  are  alone  those  which  are  at 
work  in  animate  nature.  Hence,  we  must  apply  the  same 
methods  of  investigation  and  explanation  to  both.  Life  is 
only  a  physical  phenomenoiL  The  conditions  of  internal 
and  external  form  of  all  organisms — plants  and  animus, 
with  man  at  their  head — are  to  be  explained,  like  those  of 
minerals  and  other  inanimate  natural  bodies,  only  by 
natural  causes  {caiiaaB  effidentea),  without  the  addition  of 
purposive  causes  (oauaca  finales).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  speciea  Without  contradicting  nature, 
we  can  neither  assume  for  them  one  original  act  of  crea- 
tion, nor  repeated  new  creations  as  implied  in  Cuvier's 
iXwtrine  of  Catastrophea, — but  only  a  natural,  uninterrupted, 
and  necessary  evolution.  The  entire  course  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  is  continuous  and 
connected.  All  the  various  species  of  animals  and  plants 
which  we  now  see  around  us,  or  which  ever  existed,  have 
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developed  in  a  natural  manner  from  previously  exiating, 
different  species ;  all  are  descendants  of  a  single  ancestral 
form,  or  at  least  of  a  few  common  forms.  The  most  ancient 
ancestral  forms  must  have  been  very  simple  organisms  of 
tlie  lowest  grade,  and  must  have  originated  from  inorganic 
matter  by  means  of  spontaneous  generation.  Adaptation 
tiirough  practice  and  habit,  to  the  changing  external  condi- 
tions of  life,  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  changes  in  the  nature 
of  organic  species,  and  Heredity  caused  the  transmission  of 
these  modifications  to  their  descendants. 

These  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  theory  of 
Lamarck,  now  called  the  Theory  of  Descent  or  Transmuta- 
tion, and  to  which,  fifty  years  later,  attention  was  again 
called  by  Darwin,  who  firmly  supported  it  with  new  proofs. 
Lamarck,  therefore,  ia  the  real  founder  of  this  Theory  of 
Descent  or  Transmutation,  and  it  ia  a  mistake  to  attribute 
ita  origin  to  Darwin.  Lamarck  was  the  first  to  formulate 
the  scientific  theory  of  the  natural  origin  of  all  organisms, 
including  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  the  two  ulti- 
mate inferences  from  this  theory :  firstly,  the  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  organisms  through  spon- 
taneous generation ;  and  secondly,  the  descent,  of  Man 
from  the  Mammal  most  closely  resembling  Man — the  Ape. 

Lamarck  attempted  to  explain  the  latter  process,  a  most 
important  one,  and  of  special  interest  to  us  here,  by  the 
same  efficient  causes  to  which  he  had  also  referred  the 
natural  origin  of  animal  and  vegetable  species.  He  con- 
sidered that,  on  the  one  hand,  practice  and  habit  (Adapta- 
tion), and,  on  the  other.  Heredity,  are  the  most  important 
of  these  causes..  The  chief  modifications  of  the  organs 
of  animals  and  plants  result,  according  to  biip,  Ir^m  the 
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functions  or  actions  of  the  organs  themselves,  from  the 
exercise  or  absence  of  exercise,  the  use  or  disuse  of  these 
organs.  To  mention  examples,  the  Woodpecker  and  the 
Humming-bird  owe  their  peculiarly  long  tongue  to  their 
liabit  of  using  these  organs  to  take  their  food  out  of 
narrow  and  deep  crevices;  the  Frog  acquired  a  web  between 
itfi  toes  from  the  motions  of  swimming ;  the  Giraffe  gained 
its  long  neck  by  stretching  it  up  to  the  branches  of  trees. 
Habits,  the  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  are  certainly  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  efficient  causes  of  organic  form ;  but 
they  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  modification  of  specie& 
As  a  second  and  equally  important  cause,  Lamarck  fully 
perceived  that  Heredity  must  necessarily  co-operate  with 
Adaptation.  He  maintained  that  the  variations  of  organs 
arising  from  habit  or  une  are  in  themselves  at  first  but 
insignificant  in  each  separate  individual ;  but  that  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  effects  produced  in  each  individual, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  an  ever  increas- 
ing number,  they  become  very  significanL  This  was  quite 
a  correct  fundamental  idea ;  hut  Lamarck  did  not  reach  the 
principle  which  Darwin  subsequently  introduced  as  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  Theory  of  Transmutation, 
namely,  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection  in  the  Stru^le 
for  Existence.  Lamarck  failed  to  discover  this  most  im- 
portant causal  relation,  and  this,  together  with  the  low 
condition  of  all  biological  sciences  at  that  time,  prevented 
him  from  more  firmly  establishing  his  theoiy  of  the  common 
descent  of  animals  and  man. 

Lamarck  also  attempted  to  explain  the  evolution  of  Man 
from  the  Ape,  as  principally  due  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  Ape  in  ite  habits  of  life,  the  further  development  and 
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increased  use  of  its  organs,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  trana- 
mitted  the  improyemeDts  thus  acquired  to  its  descend- 
ants. Lamarck  considered  the  most  important  of  these  ad- 
Tantageous  variations  to  be  the  erect  gait  of  Man,  the  differ- 
ing form  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  growth  of  language, 
ajid  the  correlative  higher  development  of  the  brain  He 
assumed  that  the  Apes  most  closely  akin  to  Man,  those 
which  became  the  ancestors  of  mankind,  made  the  first 
step  toward  becoming  human  when  they  gave  up  the  habit 
of  climbing  and  living  on  trees,  and  accustomed  themselves 
to  an  upright  gait.  This  resulted  in  the  carriage  peculiar 
to  Man  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  spinal  column  and 
pelvis,  as  well  as  in  thespecializationof  the  two  pairs  of  limbs 
— the  fore  pair  developing  into  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
grasping  and  touching,  while  the  hind  pair  were  used  only 
for  walking,  and  thus  developed  into  true  feet.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  totally  changed  mode  of  life  and  of  the 
correlation  and  interrelation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  and  their  functions,  impoi'tant  changes  occurred  also 
In  other  organs  and  their  functions.  The  change  of  food, 
for  example,  caused  a  change  in  the  jaws  and  teeth,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  entire  formation  of  the  face.  The  tail, 
no  longer  used,  gradually  disappeared.  As  theae  Apes  lived 
tt^etherin  societies  and  acquired  regulated  family  relations, 
such  as  are  still  found  among  the  higher  classes  of  Apes,  the 
social  habits,  or  so-called  "social  instincts,"  were  especially 
developed.  The  Ape's  language  of  mere  sounds  grew  into 
the  word-language  of  Man,  and  abstract  ideas  were  accu- 
mulated from  conci-ete  impressions.  The  brain  gradually 
developed  in  correlation  with  the  larynx ;  the  oi^;an  of  the 
mind  in  interrelation  with  that  of  speech.     These  important 
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ideas  of  Lamarck  contain  the  fiiBt  and  oldest  genns  of  a 
real  histoiy  of  the  human  tribe. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  preceding  and  the  beginning 
of  this  centuty,  the  great  poet  Goethe,  whose  genius 
was  of  the  highest  order,  bttsied  himself,  independently  of 
I^amarelc,  with  the  problem  of  creation,  and  bis  tbougfats 
on  this  subject  are  of  special  interest.  It  is  well  known 
that  Qoethe's  ready  recognition  of  all  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  his  deep  insight  into  her  workings,  early 
attracted  him  to  natural  scientific  studies  of  the  most 
various  kinds.  Throughout  his  life  these  formed  the 
favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours.  The  theory  of 
colours  especially  resulted  in  his  well-known  and  compre- 
hensive work  on  this  subject ;  but  the  most  valuable  and 
important  of  Goethe's  natural  scientific  studies  are  those  in 
connection  with  oi^anic  bodies,  with  "  Life,  that  splendid, 
priceless  thing,"  In  Morphology,  the  doctrine  of  forms, 
he  made  most  unusually  deep  researches.  Aided  by  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  he  obtained  most  brilliant  results  in 
this,  and  went  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  cranial 
theory,  his  discovery  of  the  temporal  jawbone  in  man,  and 
his  doctrine  of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  here."  These  morpholo^cal  studies  led 
Goethe  to  make  those  researches  into  the  formation  and 
transformation  of  organisms  which  we  must  rank,  afler  those 
of  Lamarck,  among  the  oldest  and  profoundest  rudiments 
of  phylogenetical  science.  Ho  came  so  near  the  Theoiy  of 
Descent  that  he  must  be  classed  with  Lamarck  amoi^  tiie 
founders  of  it.  It  is  true  that  Goethe  has  nowhere  given 
a  connected  scientific  exposition  of  his  theory  of  evolution ; 
but  his  brillisnt  miscellaneous  writings, "Zvr  Morphdogie' 
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abound  in  most  excellent  ideas.  Some  of  tLem  may  indeed 
be  called  the  rudiments  of  the  Theory  of  Descent.  In 
proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  adduce  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  propositions.  He  says :  "  This,  then,  is  what  we 
have  gained,  fearlessly  to  assert  that  the  more  perfect  natural 
organisms,  such  as  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Birds,  Mammals,  and 
Man  at  the  head  of  the  last,  have  been  formed  after  one 
primordial  typo,  the  very  permanent  parts  of  which  only 
vary  a  little  one  way  or  another,  and  which  in  the  course 
of  reproduction  is  still  being  remoulded  and  perfected" 
(1796).  This  "  primordial  type  "  of  Vertebrates,  after  which 
Man  also  has  been  shaped,  answers  to  what  we  call  "  the 
common  ancestral  form  of  the  vertebrate  tribe,"  and  from 
which  all  the  various  species  of  Vertebrates  have  arisen  by 
constant  "development,  variation,  and  reproduction."  In 
another  passage  Goethe  saya  (1807) :  "Plants  and  animals, 
regarded  in  their  most  imperfect  condition,  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. This  much,  however,  we  may  say,  that  from 
a  condition  in  which  plant  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
&om  animal,  creatures  have  appeared,  gradually  perfecting 
themiselvcs  in  two  opposite  directions, — the  plant  is  finally 
glorified  into  the  tree,  enduring  and  motionless,  the  animal 
into  the  human  being,  of  the  highest  mobility  and  free- 
dom." 

That  Goethe,  in  these  and  other  utterances,  did  not 
apeak  merely  figuratively,  that  he  grasped  the  internal 
relation  and  connection  of  organic  forms  in  a  genealogical 
sense,  is  yet  more  evident  in  remarkable  separate  passages  in 
which  he  dcclaies  himself  as  to  the  causes  of  the  external 
multiplicity  of  species,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  internal 
unity  of  their  structure  on  the  other.    He  assumed  that 
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every  organism  is  the  product  of  the  co-operation  of  two 
contrary  constructive  forces,  or  formative  t^idencies.  One, 
the  internal  formative  tendency,  "the  centripetal  force,"  is 
that  of  the  type,  or  "the  tendency  toward  Bpecification," 
which  constantly  aims  at  maintaining  uniform  the  organic 
forms  of  the  species  in  the  series  of  generations.  This  is 
Heredity.  The  other,  the  external  formative  tendency, 
"  the  centrifugal  force,"  is  variation,  or  "  the  tendency 
to^vard  metamorpboais,"  which  acts,  through  the  continual 
changes  made  in  the  external  conditions  of  their  existence, 
so  as  continually  to  vary  the  species.  This  is  Adapta- 
tion. 

In  this  significant  conception,  Qocthe  very  nearly  con- 
ceived the  two  great  mechanical  factors,  Heredity  and  Adap- 
tation, which  are,  we  assert,  the  most  important  efficient 
causes  of  the  formation  of  species.  For  example,  he  says, 
that  "  at  the  foundation  of  all  organization  there  is  an 
original  intrinsic  kinship  "  (which  is  Heredity) ;  "  the  variety 
ot  forms,  however,  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  relation 
necessarily  held  to  the  external  world,  on  account  of  which 
we  may  properly  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
present  forms,  which  are  both  varied  and  unvaried,  that 
there  was  diversity,  originally  and  simultaneously,  and  that 
a  progressive  transformation  is  continually  going  on" 
(which  is  Adaptation). 

.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  Goethe's  morphological 
views  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  grasp  the  connection 
between  the  whole  peculiar  course  of  his  monistic  study  of 
nature  and  his  pantheistic  conception  of  the  world.  Most 
significant  in  this  respect  is  the  lively  and  warm  interest 
with  which  he  followed  the    eSbrts  which   the   French 
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natural  philosophers  were  making  in  the  same  direction, 
and  especially  the  contest  between  Guvier  and  Geoffivy  St 
Hilaire.  (See  Chapter  IV.  in  "  History  of  Creation,")  It 
is  also  necessary  to  be  in  some  degree  master  of  Qoethe's 
language  and  bis  process  of  thought,  before  it  is  possible 
rightly  to  understand  the  many  expressions,  of^n  incidental, 
which  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  descent.  He  who  does  not 
know  the  great  poet  and  thinker  as  a  whole,  may  possibly 
even  construe  these  very  expressions  in  a  contrary  sense. 

In  proof  of  this  I  adduce  the  strange  fact  that  two 
second-rate  German  zoologists  have  recently  discovered 
that  Goethe  was  an  extremely  narrow-minded  naturalist 
and  a  "  willing  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  constancy  of 
species."  Karl  Semper,  the  gifted  discoverer  of  "Haeckelism 
in  Zoology,"  and  Robby  Kossman,  the  ingenious  "  Solver  of 
the  Rhizo-cephalic  Problem,"  have  extracted  from  Goethe's 
morphological  writings  that  the  latter  needy  Frankfort 
geniuses  had  neither  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  oi^nic  forms,  nor  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
natural  evolution  of  these  forms,  and  of  their  connection 
by  common  descent.  All  who  know  the  poor  and  narrow- 
minded  literary  productions  of  Semper  and  Kossman  must 
smile  at  the  sentence  of  annihilation  thus  pronounced  on 
Goethe's  conception  of  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  by  these  great 
students  of  animal  life,  the  rest  of  the  world  may  continue 
to  admire  Goethe  as  a  true  prophet  of  the  theory  of  descent. 
The  numerous  sentences  which  I  have  prefixed,  as  mottos 
to  the  chapters  of  the  Generdle  Morphalogie,  clearly 
show  bow  far  Goethe  had  advanced  in  bis  conception  of 
the  innate  genealogical  connection  of  the  diverse  oiganic 
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forma.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  he  bo  nearly  grasped 
the  principles  of  natural  trib&l  history,  that  we  are  justified 
in  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  forerunners  of 
Darwin,  although,  unlike  Ijamarck,  he  did  not  formulate 
the  Theory  of  Deecent  in  a  scientific  system. 


MODERN  PHTLOOENT. 

Cbablks  Dauwin. 

Belstlon  of  Modem  to  Earlier  Phylogenj.— Charlei  Danrin'a  Work  on  the 
Origia  of  Species. — Cuuea  of  its  Bemfirkable  Sacceea. — The  Theoiy  of 
Selection  :  the  luteirelBtion  of  Eereditarf  TraatmiBeion  and  Adaptation 
in  the  Straggle  for  Eiieteace. — Darwin'a  Life  and  Vojago  Boand  tho 
World.^Hia  Grandfather,  EianDUH  Danrin. — Charlei  Darwin'a  Stodj 
of  Domeetio  Animals  and  Planti. — Comparison  of  ArtiBcial  with 
Natural  ConditioDS  of  Breediog. — The  Stmggle  for  ExistoDac. — Nooea- 
■arj  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Deaoent  to  Mao. —  Descent  of  Han 
Ironi  tho  Ape.  —  Thomna  Hniley. —  Korl  Vogt.  —  Friedrioh  Bolle. — 
The  Pedigreea  in  the  Oentrella  llorpholosie  and  the  "  History  of 
Creation." — The  Gonealogieal  Altemativo. — The  Descent  of  Man  from 
Apes  deduced  from  thB_Theory  of  Descent. — The  Theory  of  Deioent 
aa  the  Greatest  Inductive  Law  of  Biology. — Fonndation  of  this  Indno* 
tioD. — ralanntology. — Coinpar»tive  Anatomy. — The  Theory  of  Bndi. 
mentary  Organs.— Fnrpoaelesmea?,  or  Dysteleologj. — Gencatogr  of  the 
Natural  System. — Chorology.— (Ekology.— OntoKeny. — Bafutation  of 
the  Dogma  of  Species. — The  "Monograph  on  the  Chalk  Sponges  i" 
Analytio  Evidence  for  the  Theory  of  Descent. 

"By  coDsidcrlng  the  embryological  atrnotnre  of  man— the  bomologiea 
which  he  presents  vrith  the  lower  animaU — the  rndimenti  which  he  retains — 
and  the  reversions  to  which  ho  is  liahle,  we  can  parl.ly  reoall  in  ioiDgination 
the  former  oondititKi  of  our  early  progenitors  i  and  can  approximately  place 
them  in  their  proper  position  in  the  loological  SGries.  We  thns  learn  that 
man  ia  descended  from  a  hairy  qnadrnped,  fnmished  with  a  tail  and  pointed 
eara,  probably  arbore*!  in  ita  habila,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World. 
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This  creature,  if  its  whole  stractore  hod  been  examined  by  a  natnralist, 
would  have  been  classed  among  the  Qnadramana,  as  surclj  as  would  the 
common  and  still  more  ancient  progenitor  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
monkejs."— Charles  Darwin  (1871). 

In  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since  the  appearance  of 
Charles  Darwin's  book  "  On  the  Origin  of  Species  in  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  the  History  of  Evolution 
has  advanced  so  greatly  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point 
to  an  equally  great  advance  throughout  the  whole  record 
of  the  Natural  Sciences.     The  literature  of  Darwinism  is 
increasing  day  by  day,  not  only  in  connection  with  Zoology 
and  Botany — which  are  the  special  sciences  most  affected 
and  reformed  by  the  Darwinian  Theory — ^but  far  beyond. 
It  is  applied  in  much  wider  circles  with  a  zeal  and  interest 
which  no  other  scientific  theory  has  ever  aroused.     There 
are  two  distinct  circumstances  which   principally  explain 
this  extraordinary  success.     In    the    first    place,  all    the 
natural  sciences,  and  especially  Biology,  made  unusually 
rapid  progress  during  the  preceding  half  century,  and  from 
actual  experience  many  new  data  for  the  theory  of  natural 
evolution  were  amassed     When  compared  with  the  failure 
of  Lamarck,  and  the  earlier  naturalists  to  obtain  recognition 
for  their  first   attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  organ- 
isms and  of  man,  the  success  of  the  second  attempt,  made 
by  Darwin,  who  had  at  his  command  such  vast  accumu- 
lations of  well-attested  facts,  was  all  the  more  thorough. 
In  availing  himself  of  recent  progress,  the  latter  was  able 
to  employ  quite  other  scientific  evidence  than  Lamarck  and 
Geofiroy,  Qoethe  and  Treviranus,  could  command.     But,  in 
the  second  place,  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that 
Darwin  has  the  especial  merit  of  having  approached  the 
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question  from  an  entirely  new  direction,  and  of  having 
worked  out  that  independent  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Descent  which  we  properly  call  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  or  Darwinism. 

While  Lamarck  explained  the  variation  of  orgaDisms 
descended  from  common  ancestral  forms,  as  especially  the 
effect  of  habit  and  the  use  of  the  oigans,  but  also  by  the 
aid  of  the  phenomena  of  Heredity,  Darwin  independently, 
and  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  unfolded  the  actual  causes 
which  mechanically  accomplish  the  modification  of  the 
various  animal  and  vegetable  forms  by  the  aid  of  Adap- 
tation and  Heredity.  Darwin  deduced  his  "  Theory  of 
Selection"  from  the  following  considerations.  He  com- 
pared (he  origin  of  the  various  breeds  of  animals  and  plants 
which  man  is  able  to  produce  artificially, — the  conditions 
of  "  Selection "  in  horticulture,  and  in  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals, — with  the  origin  of  wild  species  of 
plants  and  animals  in  a  natural  state.  He  thus  found 
that  causes  similar  to  those  which,  in  artificially  breeding 
domestic  animals,  and  raising  cultivated  plants,  we  apply 
to  alter  the  forms,  are  also  at  work  in  Nature.  He  named 
the  most  effective  of  all  the  co-operating  causes  the 
Struggle  for  Existence.  The  gist  of  Darwin's  theory, 
properly  so  called,  is  this  simple  idea :  that  the  Struggle 
far  Existence  in  Nature  evolvea  new  Spedea  without  design, 
jvst  as  the  WUl  of  Man  produces  Tieuj  Varietiea  in  Culti- 
vation with  design.  Just  as  the  gardener  and  the  fanner 
breed  for  their  own  advantage,  and  according  to  their 
own  will,  making  judicious  use  of  the  productive  effects 
of  Heredity  and  Adaptation,  so  does  the  Struggle  for 
Existence  constantly  modify  the  forms  of  vegetables  and 
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animalfl  in  an  undomesticated  state.  TbU  Struggle  for 
Existence,  or  the  universal  efforis  of  organisms  to  secure  the 
necessary  means  of  exbtence,  works  without  design,  bat 
yet  in  the  same  way  modifies  the  organisms.  But  as  under 
ita  influence  Heredity  and  Adaptation  enter  into  most 
intimate  reciprocal  relations,  there  necessarily  arise  new 
forms,  or  variations,  which  are  of  advantage  to  the  organ- 
ism, and  which  have,  therefore,  an  object,  although  in 
reality  not  originating  from  a  preconceived  design. 

This  simple  fundamental  idea  is  the  real  gist  of  Darwin- 
ism, or  the  "Theory  of  Selection."  Its  author  conceived 
the  idea  long  ago,  but  with  admirable  industry  he  employed 
twenty  years  in  collecting  data  from  actual  experience  for 
proving  his  theory  before  declaring  it.  In  the  "History 
of  Creation  "  (Chapter  VI.),  I  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
method  by  which  he  reached  hia  results,  as  well  as  of  his 
moat  important  writings,  and  bis  life.  I  shall,  therefore, 
now  only  allude  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  most  important 
pointa"* 

Charles  Darwin  waa  bom  on  the  12th  of  February,  1809, 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  his  father,  Robert  Darwin,  practised 
as  a  physician.  His  grandfather,  Erasmus  Darwin,  was 
a  thoughtful  naturahst,  who  laboured  in  the  line  of  the 
earlier  natural  pbUosophy,  and  who,  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  pubhshed  several  works  on  that 
subject.  The  most  important  of  these  la  his  "Zoonomy," 
which  appeared  in  1791,  and  in  which  he  expressed  views 
like  those  of  Qoethe  and  Lamarck,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  similar  eSbrts  of  these  coutemporaries.  Erasmus 
Darwin  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charles,  according  to 
the  law  of  latent  transmisaion  (Atavism),  certain  mole- 
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cular  moTemeats  of  the  cells  in  the  ganglia  of  his  poverliil 
brain,  which  had  not  made  their  appearance  in  his  son 
Robert.  This  fact  is  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the 
remarkable  law  of  Atavism  which  Charles  Darwin  himself 
has  so  well  discussed.  But  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus 
Darwin,  formative  imagination  too  greatly  outweighs 
critical  judgment,  while  in  his  grandson,  the  two  are  evenly 
balanced.  As,  at  present,  many  naturalists  of  limited 
genius  regard  imagination  as  superfluous  in  Biology,  and 
their  own  lack  of  it  as  a  great  and  "exact"  advantage, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a  striking 
remark  of  an  able  naturalist,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  school  called  "  exact,"  confining  itself  strictly 
to  experience.  Johannes  Miiller,  the  German  Cuvier,  whose 
works  will  always  be  regarded  as  models  of  exact  investiga- 
tion, declared  that  continuous  interactiou  and  harmonious 
balance  of  imagination  and  reason,  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  most  important  discoveries.  This  passage 
is  given  in  full  as  a  motto  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter. 

After  completing  his  university  studies  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  Charles  Darwin  was  fortimate  enough  to 
accompany  an  expedition  which  sailed  round  the  world  for 
scientific  purposes.  This  lasted  for  five  years,  thus  affording 
him  an  abundance  of  most  instructive  suggestions  and  of 
oppoi-tunitics  for  the  cootemplation  of  Nature  in  its 
grandest  forms.  In  the  very  l>eginning  of  the  voyage, 
when  he  first  landed  in  South  America,  he  noticed  a  variety 
of  phenomena,  which  suggested  to  liim  the  great  problem  of 
his  life-long  work,  the  question  of  the  "Origiu  of  Species." 
On  the  one  hand,  the  instructive  phenomena  of  the  gaogra- 
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phical  distribution  of  species,  and  on  the  other,  the  relation 
between  the  living  and  extinct  species  of  the  same  continent, 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  nearly  allied  species  might 
have  descended  from  a  common  ancestral  form.  On  his 
return  from  his  five  years*  voyage,  he  devoted  himself  for 
years  most  zealously  to  the  systematic  study  of  domestic 
animals  and  garden-plants,  and  he  recognized  the  evident 
analogies  between  the  formation  and  transmutations  of  these, 
and  those  of  wild  species  in  a  state  of  nature.  He  had, 
however,  no  conception  of  natural  selection  through  the 
struggle  for  existence,  which  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  construction  of  his  theory,  until  after  he  had  read 
the  celebrated  book  of  Malthus,  the  political  economist,  on 
the  ''Principles  of  Population."  This  gave  him  a  clear 
conception  of  the  analogy  between  the  changing  relations 
of  population  and  over-population  in  civilized  countries  and 
the  social  relations  of  animals  and  plants  in  a  wild  state. 
He  continued  for  many  years  to  collect  materials  in  order  to 
accumulate  a  great  uiass  of  evidence  for  the  support  of  this 
theory.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  practical  breeder,  he  insti- 
tuted many  important  experiments  in  breeding,  and  gave 
special  attention  to  the  instructive  breeding  of  domestic 
pigeons.  Ample  leistu^  was  afforded  him  by  the  quiet 
retirement  in  which,  after  his  return  from  his  journey 
round  the  world,  he  has  lived  on  his  property  of  Down,  near 
Beckenham. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1858,  that  Darwin  was  induced, 
by  the  work  of  another  naturalist,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 
who  had  conceived  the  same  Theory  of  Selection,  to  publish 
the  outlines  of  his  theory.  In  1859  appeared  his  principal 
work,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Species,"  in  which  the  theory  is 
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exhaostively  discussed,  and  is  established  by  the  weightiest 
evidence.  Having  fully  expressed  my  opinion  of  this  book 
in  my  Oenerelle  Morpholoffie,  and  in  the  "  Histoiy  of 
Creation,"  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  ^st  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  on  the  right  under- 
standing of  which  everything  depends.  The  whole  is  based 
on  the  simple  fundamental  idea  that  the  Struggle  for 
Existence  in  Nature  modifies  organisms,  and  produces 
new  species  by  the  aid  of  the  same  means  by  which  man 
produces  new  domesticated  varieties  of  animals  and  plants. 
These  means  consist  in  the  constant  preference  or  selection 
of  ihe  individuals  most  suitable  for  propagation,  so  that  the 
interaction  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation  acta  as  a  modifying 
cause." 

The  celebrated  traveller  Wallace  had  independently 
formed  the  same  conclusions.  He  had,  however,  by  no 
means  determined  the  influence  of  Natural  Selection  in 
forming  species  as  clearly  and  tiiorougbly  as  bad  been  done 
by  Darwin.  But  the  writings  of  Wallace  (especially  those 
on  Mimicry,  etc.)  contain  many  admirable,  original  con- 
tributions to  the  Theory  of  Selection,  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  imagination  of  this  gifted  naturalist  baa 
since  become  diseased,  and  that  he  now  only  plays  the  part 
of  a  spiritualist  in  the  spiritualistic  society  of  London. 

The  efl'ect  produced  by  Darwin's  book  on  "  The  Origin  of 
Species  by  Natural  Selection  "  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  was  extraordinarily  great,  though  not  at  first  in 
the  special  branch  of  science  to  which  it  most  directly 
applied.  Several  yeara  passed  before  botanists  and  zoolo- 
gists recovered  from  their  surprise  at  the  new  views  of 
n&ture  advanced  by  this  great  reconstructive  work.      The 
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eSect  of  the  book  on  the  special  sciences  with  which 
zoolc^ists  and  botanists  are  concerned,  has  become  really 
prominent  only  during  the  past  few  years,  during  which  the 
Theory  of  Descent  has  been  applied  in  Anatomy  and  On- 
togeny, and  in  zoological  and  botanical  classification.  la 
some  ways  it  has  already  caused  extraordinary  progress  and 
a  great  reform  in  the  prevailing  views. 

But  in  Darwin's  first  work  of  1859,  the  point  which 
most  interests  us  here — the  application  of  the  Theory 
of  Descent  to  Man — was  not  touched  at  all.  For  many 
years  it  was  even  asserted  that  Darwin  had  no  intention  of 
applying  his  theory  to  Man,  but  that  he  shared  the  preva- 
lent opinion,  that  an  entirely  peculiar  place  in  creation  must 
be  assigned  to  Man.  Not  only  men  unversed  in  science, 
including  very  many  theologians,  but  even  educated  natuF- 
alista,  asserted  with  the  greatest  ingenuousness,  that  the 
Darwinian  Theory  in  itself  was  not  to  be  combated,  and 
was  entirely  correct,  for  it  afforded  an  excellent  means  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  various  species  of  animals  and 
plants;  but  that  the  theory  was  in  no  way  applicable  to 
Man. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  many  thoughtful  people, 
naturalists  as  well  as  othcra,  expressed  the  opposite  opinion, 
that  it  necessarily  follows  as  the  lo^cal  conclusion  from  the 
Theory  of  Descent,  as  formulated  by  Darwin,  that  Man 
must  have  descended  from  other  animal  organisms,  and, 
immediately,  from  Mammals  resembling  Apes.  The  truth  of 
this  conclusion  was_  early  recognized  by  many  thoughtful 
opponents  of  the  theory.  Just  because  they  regarded  this 
as  a  necassary  consequence,  many  felt  that  the  whole  theory 
must  be  rejected.    The  first  scientific  application  of  this 
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theory  to  Man  was  made  by  Huxley,  who  now  holda  Uie 
first  place  among  English  zoologists.^  This  able  and 
learned  philosopher,  to  whom  much  progress  in  zoological 
science  is  due,  published  a  little  work  entitled  "  Evidences 
of  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  in  the  year  1863,  contain- 
ing three  essays :  1.  On  the  Natural  History  of  Man- 
like Apes ;  2.  On  the  Relations  of  Man  to  the  Lower 
Animals ;  3.  On  Some  Fossil  Remains  of  Man.  In  these 
three  very  important  and  interesting  essays,  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  much-disputed  descent  of  Man  from  the  Ape 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Tlieory  of  Descent.  If 
the  Theory  of  Descent  is  correct  as  a  whole,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regard  the  Apes  most  resembling  Man  as  the 
animals  from  which  the  human  race  has  been  immediately 
evolved. 

Almost  simultaneously  Karl  Vogt,  a  most  acute  zoologist, 
published  a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
"  Iicctures  on  Man,  his  Place  in  Creation  and  in  the  History 
of  the  Earth."  This  author  has  since  partly  retracted  his 
views,  and  has,  indeed,  quite  recently  adopted  tlie  strange 
assumption  that  the  descent  of  Man  can  only  be  traced 
from  the  Apes,  and  not  from  the  yet  lower  animals.  This, 
however,  only  shows  that  Vogt  has  not  followed  the  recent 
progress  of  Zoology,  and  that  he  has  long  ceased  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  most  important  parts  of  the  History  of 
Evolution. 

Gustav  Jaeger  *■  and  Friedrich  Rolle  **  must  be  men- 
tioned among  zoologists  who,  after  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  work,  took  up  the  Theory  of  Descent,  advanced 
it,  and  drew  the  right  logical  conclusion,  that  Man  is 
descended  from  the  lower  animals.     Friedrich  Bolle,]n  18C6 
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published  a  work  on  "  Man,  his  Descent  sod  CiTiIizati<m,  in 
the  light  of  the  Darwinian  Theory." 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  second  volume  of  my  GenereUe 
Morpkoloffie  der  Organiamen,  which  appeared  in  1866,  I 
made  the  firet  attempt  to  apply  the  Theory  of  Evolution  to 
the  entire  classification  of  organisms,  including  Man.**  I 
tried  to  sketch  the  hypothetical  genealogies  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Protista,  and  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  only  as  they 
must  be  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  but  also,  as  it  is  already  really  possible  to  do,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  probability.  For,  if  the  Theory  of 
Descent,  as  first  definitely  stated  by  Lamarck,  and  after- 
wards firmly  established  by  Darwin,  is  correct  in  its  general 
principles,  then  it  must  also  be  possible  to  interpret  the 
natural  system  of  plants  and  animals  genealogically,  and  to 
place  the  smaller  and  larger  divisions  recognized  in  the 
system,  as  limbs  and  branches  of  a  geneali^cal  tree.  The 
eight  geneal<^cal  tables  which  I  appended  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  OeneivlU  Moiyholoffie,  are  the  first  attempts 
to  accomplish  this.  In  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
same  work  are  given  the  most  important  stages  in  the 
ancestral  line  of  the  human  race,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
traced  in  the  descent  of  Vertebrates.  I  there  attempted 
especially  to  determine  the  place  in  the  mammalian  class 
assigned  to  Man  by  the  system,  and,  as  far  as  seems  possible 
at  present,  the  genealogical  significance  of  the  latter.  In 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  my  "  His- 
tory of  Creation,"  I  materially  improved  on  this  attempt 
and  explained  it  in  a  more  popular  form. 

At  lasl^  in  1871,  Darwin  himself  published  a  vuy  in- 
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teresting  work,  which  contains  the  much-disputed  applica- 
tion of  his  theoty  to  Man,  and  which,  therefore,  completes 
his  great  doctrine  In  this  work,  entitled  "  The  Descent  of 
Man,  and  Selection  in  Belation  to  Sex,"  ^  Darwin  has 
openly  and  most  logically  drawn  the  inference,  about  which 
he  had  before  purposely  maintained  silence,  that  Man  also 
must  have  been  evolved  from  lower  animals.  In  a  most 
masterly  manner  he  discussed  especially  the  very  important 
part  paid  by  Sexual  Selection  in  the  progressive  exaltation 
of  Man,  and  of  all  other  higher  animals.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  careful  selection  which  the  two  sexes  exercise  on 
each  other,  in  relation  to  their  sexual  connection  and  re- 
production, and  the  testhetic  taste  evinced  by  the  higher 
animals  in  this  matter,  has  a  most  important  influence  on 
the  progressive  evolution  of  forms  and  in  the  distinction  of 
the  sexes.  The  male  animals  seek  out  the  most  beautiful 
females,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  choose  the 
finest  males,  so  tliat  the  specific,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sexual  character  is  continuously  ennobled.  In  this  respect 
many  of  the  higher  animals  exercise  a  better  taste  and  a 
more  impartial  judgment  than  does  man.  But  even  among 
men  sexual  selection  has  given  rise  to  a  noble  form  of 
family  life,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  on  which  civiliza- 
tion and  social  states  have  been  built.  The  human  race 
certainly  owes  its  origin  in  great  measure  to  the  perfected 
Sexual  Selection  which  our  ancestors  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  wives.  (Cf  Chapter  XI.  of  the  "  History  of  Creation," 
and  pp.  24-1-247  in  the  second  volume  of  the  GenerelU 
Morphologic.) 

In  all  essential  points  Darwin  approves  of  the  general 
outline  of  the  genealogical  tree  given  in  the  QenerelU  Mor- 
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phologie  and  the  "  History  of  Creation,"  and  he  expressly 
states  that  his  experience  points  to  the  same  condiisions. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  his  great  wisdom  in  not 
himself  applying  the  Theory  of  Descent  to  Man,  in  his  first 
work ;  for  the  inference  was  of  a  sort -to  raise  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  the  entire  doctrine.  It  was  at  first  only 
necessary  to  establish  the  theory  in  relation  to  the  species 
of  animals  and  plants.  Its  application  to  Man  then  inevit- 
ably followed  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  this  connection 
rightly.  If  all  organisms  have  sprung  from  a  common  root, 
Man  is  also  included  in  this  common  descent.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  each  separate  kind  or  species  of  organism  has 
been  separat.ely  created,  then  Man  was  also  "created,  not 
evolved."  Between  these  two  opposite  views  lies  our 
choice ;  and  this  decisive  alternative  cannot  be  often 
enough  and  prominently  enough  placed  in  the  foreground. 
Either  all  the  various  species  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  of  supernatural  origin,  created,  not  evolved — 
in  which  case  Man  is  also  the  product  of  a  supernatural  act 
of  creation,  as  is  assumed  in  all  the  various  sjrstems  of 
religious  belief ;  or,  the  various  species  and  classes  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  evolved  from  a  few 
common  and  most  simple  ancestral  forms ;  and  if  tiiis  is  the 
case,  man  liimself  is  the  latest  product  of  the.  evolution  of 
the  genealogical  tree  of  animals. 

The  connection  between  the  two  may  be  concisely  stated 
as  follows :  f/t6  Descent  of  Man  from  lower  ani/mals  is  a 
special  deductive  law,  necessarily  following  frora  the  general 
inductive  law  of  the  entire  Doctrine  of  Desceni,  This 
sentence  formulates  the  relation  most  clearly  and  simply. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Descent  is  really  nothing  but  a  great  in- 
ductive law,  to  which  we  are  led  by  grouping  and  compar- 
ing the  most  important  empirical  laws  of  Morphology  and 
Physiology.  We  are  obliged  to  draw  our  concluBions 
according  to  the  laws  of  induction  in  every  case  in  which 
we  are  unable  to  establish  the  truths  of  nature  immediately 
by  the  infallible  method  of  direct  measurement,  or  mathe- 
matical calculation.  In  the  study  of  animated  nature,  we 
are  seldom  able  entirely  to  ascertain  the  significance  of 
phenomena  immediately,  and  by  infallible  mathematical 
means,  as  is  possible  in  the  much  simpler  study  of  inorganic 
bodies,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mineralogy,  and  Astronomy, 
In  the  last  especially,  we  can  always  employ  the  very 
simple  and  absolutely  sure  method  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. But  in  Biolt^y,  this  is  for  many  reasons  entii-ely 
impossible,  and  especially  because  the  phenomena  in  it  are 
far  too  complex  to  admit  of  immediate  solution  by  mathe- 
matical analysis.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  proceed 
inductively;  in  other  words,  from  the  mass  of  separate 
observation  we  must  gradually  draw  general  conclusions, 
which  must  be  more  and  more  approximately  correct 
These  inductive  conclusions,  it  is  true,  cannot  claim  the 
absolute  certainty  of  mathematical  propositions ;  but  they 
are  more  and  more  approximately  true  in  proportion  with 
tJie  increase  in  extent  uf  the  experiences  on  which  they  are 
based.  The  importance  of  such  inductive  laws  is  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  they  roust  only  be 
regarded  as  provisional  scientific  achievements,  which  may 
possibly  be  improved,  or  perfected,  by  the  further  progress 
of  knowledge.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  greater  part  of 
knowledge  in  other  sciences ;  for  example,  in  Qeology  and 
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ArchfiBology.  However  much  particular  items  of  such  induc- 
tive knowledge  may  in  time  be  improved  and  modified, 
their  general  significance,  as  a  whole,  remains  quite  un- 
touched. 

The  Theory  of  Descent,  according  to  Lamarck  and  Dar- 
win, as  a  great  inductive  law,  and  indeed  the  greatest  of 
all  inductive  biological  laws,  is  in  the  first  place  based  on  the 
facts  of  Ffilseontology,  on  the  modification  of  species  brought 
to  light  by  the  science  of  Petrifactions.  From  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  fossils,  or  petrifactions,  are  found 
buried  in  the  rock-layers  of  our  earth,  we  draw  the  first 
sure  conclusion,  that  the  organic  population  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  itself,  has  been  slowly  and 
gradually  evolved,  and  that  series  of  diverse  populations 
have  successively  appeared  at  difierent  periods  of  the 
earth's  history.  Modem  geology  shows  us  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth  has  been  gradual,  and  without  total  and 
violent  revolutiona  Comparing  the  various  plant  and 
animal  creations  that  have  successively  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  earth's  history,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  species  has  been  constant  and 
gradual  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  we  perceive  that  the  increase  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  forms  belonging  to  each  of  the  larger  groups 
of  animals  and  plants  is  also  constant.  For  example,  the 
only  Vertebrates  existing  in  the  earliest  times  are  the  lower 
Fishes ;  then  the  higher  kinds  of  Fishes ;  later  Amphibia 
appear ;  still  later,  the  three  higher  classes  of  Vertebrates, 
Reptiles  first,  then  Birds,  and  Mammals ;  of  these  only  the 
most  imperfect  and  lowest  forms  appear  first ;  it  is  only  at 
a  very  late  period  that  the  higher   placental  Mammals 
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Appear,  and  among  the  latest  and  youngest  forms  of  the 
latter  is  Man.  Both  the  perfection  of  forms  and  their 
variety  originate,  therefore,  only  gradually,  and  in  a  period 
extending  from  the  oldest  time  to  the  present  day.  This 
fiict  is  of  great  importance,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  Doctrine  of  Descent,  with  which  it  perfectly  agrees.  If 
the  various  groups  of  plants  and  animals  really  descended 
one  from  another,  then  such  an  increase  in  number  and 
degree  of  perfection,  as  the  series  of  fossils  actually  exhibits, 
must  necessarily  have  occurred. 

A  second  series  of  phenomena  of  great  importance  for 
the  inductive  law  with  which  we  are  dealing,  ia  contributed 
by  Comparative  Anatomy.  This  latter  is  that  part  of 
Morpholi^y,  or  the  Science  of  Forms,  which  compares  the 
developed  organic  forms,  and  seeks,  in  their  great  variety, 
to  find  the  one  common  law  of  their  organization,  or,  as 
it  was  formerly  called,  the  "general  plan  of  structure."  Since 
Cuvier  first  formed  this  science,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  study  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists.  Goethe,  even  before  him,  bad 
been  greatly  attracted  by  the  charm  of  the  mysteries  which 
it  solved,  and  had  been  drawn  into  the  study  of  Morphology. 
It  was  especially  Comparative  Osteology,  the  philosophical 
observation  and  comparison  of  the  bony  skeletons  of  Verte- 
brates, which  is  really  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  the  science,  that  riveted  his  attention  and  led  him  to  form 
his  Theory  of  the  Skull,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Comparative  Anatomy  teaches  that  in  each  line  of  descent 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  each  class  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  inner  structures  of  all  the  animals  belonging 
to  the  one,  and  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  other,  are  in 
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all  essential  points  in  the  highest  degree  similai*,  even 
though  the  outward  forms  arc  extremely  unlike.  Man, 
accordingly,  in  all  essential  features  of  internal  organization 
so  closely  resembles  other-  Mammals,  that  no  comparative 
anatomist  has  ever  doubted  that  he  belongs  to  that  class. 
The  whole  inner  structure  of  the  human  body, — the  disposi- 
tion of  its  various  systems  of  organs, — the  arrangement  of 
the  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  the  like, — the  coarser 
and  more  minute  structure  of  all  these  organs,  corresponds  so 
well  with  that  of  all  other  Mammals, — such  as  Apes,  Gnawing 
animals  (RodeTitia),  Hoofed  auimab  (Vngulata),  Whales, 
and  Opposfiums, — that  the  complete  dissimilarity  of  the 
outward  form  is  as  nothing  in  the  balance  gainst  it.  We 
learn  also  from  Comparative  Anatomy  that  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  animal  organization  are  so  much  alike, 
even  within  the  various  classes,  numbering  from  thirty 
to  forty  in  all,  that  they  may  fittingly  be  arranged  in  from 
ax.  to  eight  principal  groups.  But  even  in  these  few  groups, 
which  represent  the  lineages  or  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
it  can  be  shown  that  certain  organs,  especially  the  intestinal 
canal,  were  originally  uniform. 

We  can  only  explain  this  most  essential  uniformity  in 
all  these  various  animals,  notwithstanding  their  great  ex- 
tomal  dissimilarity,  by  the  aid  of  the  Theory  of  Descent. 
Only  by  considering  the  internal  correspondence  as  the 
result  of  Heredity  from  common  ancestral  forms,  and  the 
external  dissimilarity  as  the  result  of  Adaptation  to  varied 
conditions  of  life,  can  this  wonderful  fact  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  raised  Comparative 
Anatomy  itself  to  a  higher  rank,  so  that  Q^enbauT,"*  the 
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ablest  living  representative  of  this  science,  could  say  with 
perfect  justice,  that  the  Theory  of  Descent  opened  a  new 
period  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  tliat  the  former  is 
the  touchstone  of  the  latter.  "  So  far,  no  experience  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  is  contradictory  to  the  theory  of 
Descent;  all  rather  lead  to  it.  So  that  the  theory  will 
receive  back  from  the  science  that  which  it  has  imparted 
to  its  methods;  namely,  clearness  and  certainty."  Formerly, 
the  remarkable  internal  similarity  of  structure  in  organisms 
had  been  a  source  of  wonder,  incapable  of  explanation 
Now,  however,  we  can  understand  the  causes  of  these  facts, 
and  can  prove  that  this  wonderful  uniformity  is  simply  the 
necessary  consequence  of  Heredity  from  common  ancestral 
forms,  and  that  the  striking  dissimilarity  of  the  external 
form  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  Adaptation  to  the 
outward  conditions  of  existence. 

There  is  a  special  branch  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
which  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  extended  philosophical  significance. 
This  is  the  science  of  Rudimentary  OrgMis,  which  we  may 
call,  in  reference  to  their  philosophical  consequences,  the 
Doctrine  of  Purposelessness,  or  Dysteleology.  Almost 
every  organism,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  and 
most  imperfect,  and  especially  every  highly  developed  vege- 
table or  animal  body,  man  as  well  as  others,  possesses  one  or 
more  structures  which  are  useless  to  its  organism,  valueless 
for  its  life-purposes,  worthless  for  its  functions.  Thus  all  of 
us  have  in  our  bodies  various  muscles  which  we  never  use ; 
for  example,  the  muscles  In  the  external  ear  and  the  parts 
immediately  surrounding  it.  These  outer  and  inner  ear 
muscles  are  of  great  use  to  most  Mammals,  especially  such 
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88  hare  the  power  of  erecting  the  eare,  because  the  form 
and  position  of  the  ear  may  thus  be  materially  altered,  in 
order  to  take  in  the  various  waves  of  sound  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  In  Han,  however,  and  in  other  animab 
not  possessing  the  power  of  pricking  up  the  ears,  the 
muscles,  though  present,  are  uselesa.  As  our  ancestors  long 
tigo  discontinued  to  make  use  of  them,  we  have  lost  ihe 
power  of  moving  them.  Again,  there  is  in  the  inner  comer 
of  our  eye  a  small  crescent-shaped  or  Hemi-Iunar  fold  of  akin ; 
the  last  remnant  of  a  third  inner  eyelid,  the  so-called  nicti- 
tating membrane.  In  otu:  primitive  relatives,  the  Sharks, 
and  in  many  other  Vertebrates,  this  membrane  is  highly 
developed,  and  of  great  use  to  the  eye :  but  with  us  it  is 
abortive  and  entirely  useless.  On  the  intestinal  canal  we 
have  an  appendage,  which  is  not  only  useless,  but  may 
become  very  injurious,  the  so-called  vermiform  appendage 
of  the  ciecum.  This  little  appendage  of  the  intestine  not 
infrequently  causes  fatal  disease.  If  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  a  cherry-stone  or  some 
«milar  hard  body  is  pressed  into  its  narrow  passage,  a 
violent  inflammation  ensues,  which  usually  causes  death. 
This  vermiform  appendage  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  in  our 
oi^;anism ;  it  is  the  last  and  dangerous  remnant  of  an  organ, 
which  was  much  larger  in  our  Vegetarian  ancestors,  and  was 
of  great  use  to  them  in  digestion ;  as  it  is  still  in  many 
herbivorous  animals,  such  as  Apes  and  Rodents,  in  which 
it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  of  great  physiological  im- 
portance. 

Other  similar  rudimentary  organs  exist  in  us,  as  in  all 
higher  animals,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body.  They  are 
among  the  most  interesting  phenomena  with  which  Com- 
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parative  Anatomy  aoqaaints  us ;  firstly,  because  they  afford 
the  most  obvious  proof  of  the  Theory  of  Desceut,  and 
secondly,  because  they  most  forcibly  refute  the  custom- 
ary teleological.  philosophy  of  the  schools.  ITie  Doctrine 
of  Descent  renders  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena  veiy  simple.  They  must  be  regarded  as  parts 
which  in  the  course  of  many  generations  have  gradually 
been  disused  and  withdrawn  from  active  service.  Owing 
to  disuse  and  consequent  loss  of  function,  the  organs 
gradually  waste  away,  and  finally  entirely  disappear.  The 
existence  of  rudimentary  oi^ans  admits  of  no  other  expla- 
nation. Hence,  they  are  of  the  greatest  philosophical 
importance;  they  clearly  prove  that  the  mechanical,  or 
monistic  conception  of  the  nature  of  organisms  is  alone 
correct,  and  that  the  prevailing  teleological,  or  dualistic 
method  of  accounting  for  them,  is  entirely  false.  The  very 
ancient  fable  of  the  all-wise  plan  according  to  which  "  the 
Creator's  hand  has  ordained  all  things  with  wisdom  and 
understanding,"  the  empty  phrase  about  the  purposive 
"  plan  of  structure  "  of  organisms  is  in  this  way  completely 
disproved.  Stronger  arguments  can  hardly  be  furnished 
against  the  customary  teleoli^y  or  Doctrine  of  Design,  than 
the  fact  that  all  more  highly  developed  organisms  possess 
such  rudimentary  organs. 

The  favourite  phrase,  "  the  moral  ordering  of  the  world," 
is  also  shown  in  its  true  light  by  these  dysteleological 
facta  Thus  viewed,  the  "  moral  ordering  of  the  world  "  is 
evidently  a  beautiful  poem  which  is  proved  to  be  false  by 
the  actual  facts.  None  but  the  idealist  scholar,  who  closes 
his  eyes  to  the  real  truth,  or  tiie  priest,  who  tries  to 
keep  his  spiritual  flock  in  ecclesiastical  leading-strings,  can 
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any  longer  tell  the  fable  of  "  the  moral  ordering  of  the 
world"  It  exiata  neither  in  nature  nor  in  human  life, 
neither  in  natural  history,  nor  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  terrible  and  ceaseless  "  Struggle  for  Existence "  gives 
the  real  impulse  to  the  blind  course  of  the  world.  A 
"  moral  ordering,"  and  "  a  purposive  plan  "  of  the  world 
ca^  only  be  visible,  if  the  prevalence  of  an  immoral  rule 
of  the  strongest  and  undesigned  organization  is  entirely 
ignored. 

The  Natural  System  of  Organisms,  which  classifies  all 
the  various  forms  in  larger  and  smaller  groups,  according  to 
the  degree  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  these  forms,  is 
the  widest  inductive  basis  of  the  Theory  of  Descent. 
These  groups  or  categories  of  the  system,  the  varieties 
species,  genera,  families,  orders,  classes,  and  so  on,  always 
show  such  relative  co-ordination  and  subordination  that 
they  can  be  explained  only  genealogically,  and  the  whole 
system  can  but  be  represented  figuratively  under  the  form  of 
a  tree  with  many  branches.  This  tree  is  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  groups  related  in  form,  and  their  relation  in 
form  really  is  their  relation  in  blood.  As  no  other  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  system  naturally 
assumes  a  tree-like  form,  we  may  regard  this  as  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Descent. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena,  testify- 
ing to  the  inductive  law  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  is  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  species 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  their  topographical  distri- 
bution on  the  heights  of  mountains  and  in  the  depths  of 
oceans,    Alexander  Humboldt  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
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scientific  inTcstigation  of  these  conditions,  to  tba  Science  of 
Distribution,  or  Chorology ;  but  until  Darwin,  people  were 
satisfied  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  Chorology,  and  tried 
principally  to  establish  the  demarcations  <^  the  distribu- 
tions of  existing  organic  groups  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
But  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  distribu- 
tion, the  reasons  why  some  groups  exist  only  hero,  others 
only  there,  and  why  there  are  such  numerous  divisions  of 
the  various  species  of  plants  and  animals,  it  was  impossible 
to  explain.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent,  for  the  first  time,  fiir- 
nishcs  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  also;  it  alone 
puts  us  in  the  right  way  to  obtain  an  explanation,  by  show- 
ing us  that  the  various  species  and  groups  of  species  spring 
from  common  ancestral  species,  the  widely  diverging  pos- 
terity of  which  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  earUi. 
Yet  for  every  group  of  species  there  must  be  assumed  a  so- 
called  "  centre  of  creation  " — that  is,  a  common  cradle,  or 
original  habitat,  in  which  the  common  ancestral  species  of 
a  group  first  evolved,  and  from  which  their  immediate 
descendants  dispersed  in  different  directions.  Individuals 
of  theso  migrated  species  became  in  their  turn  the  ances- 
tral species  of  new  groups,  which  again,  by  active  and 
passive  migration,  dispersed;  and  bo  on.  As  every  form 
after  its  migration  adapted  itself  to  new  conditions  of 
existence  in  its  new  home,  it  underwent  modification,  and 
gave  rise  to  new  scries  of  forma 

Darwin,  by  the  Theory  of  Descent^  was  the  first  to 
establish  this  highly  important  doctrine  of  active  and 
passive  migrations.  At  the  same  time  he  correctly  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  the  important  chorological  relations 
between,  the  living  population  of  each  region  and  their  fossil 
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anceston  and  allied  forms.  Moritz  Wagner  worked  out  this 
point  most  excellently  under  the  name  of  "  The  Theoty  of 
lligrstion."  **  But,  in  our  opinion,  this  famous  traveller 
has  over-estimated  the  importance  of  his  "Theory  of  Mi- 
gration," in  so  far  as  he  declares  it  to  be  a  condition 
necessaty  to  the  rise  of  new  species,  and  holds  the  "Theory 
of  Selection  "  to  he  incorrect  The  two  theories  are,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  opposed.  On  the  contrary,  migration, 
by  which  the  ancestral  species  of  a  new  kind  becomes 
isolated,  is  only  a  special  form  of  selection.  The  great  and 
interesting  series  of  chorological  phenomena,  since  they  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  Theory  of  Descent,  must  also  be 
considered  as  important  inductive  data  of  the  latter. 

Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  remarkable  pheno- 
mena which,  in  the  "Household  of  Nature,"  we  observe  in 
Uie  economy  of  the  oiganisms.  All  the  various  relations  of 
animals  and  plants,  to  one  another  and  to  the  outer  world, 
with  which  the  CEkology  of  organisms  has  to  do,  and  espe- 
cially such  interesting  phenomena  as  those  of  parasitism,  of 
family  life,  of  the  care  of  young,  and  of  socialism, — all  admit 
of  simple  and  natural  explanation  only  by  the  Doctrine  of 
Adaptation  and  Heredity.  While  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
marvel  at  the  beneficent  plans  of  an  omniscient  and  bene- 
volent Creator,  exhibited  especially  in  these  phenomena,  we 
now  find  in  them  excellent  support  for  the  Theory  of 
Descent ;  without  which  they  are,  in  fact,  incomprehensible. 

Finally,  the  whole  of  Ontogeny,  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual evolution  of  all  organisms,  is  an  important  inductive 
foundation  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  But  as  this  subject 
will  be  especially  treated  in  later  chapters,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  of  it  here.    Step  by  step,  I  shall  endeavour 
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to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  Ontogeny 
forma  a  connected  chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  Theory^  of  Descent,  and  that  they  can  be  explained 
only  by  Phylogeny.  With  the  aid  of  this  close  causal 
connection  between  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny,  and  by 
constantly  appealing  to  our  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny, 
we  shall  be  gradually  able  to  prove  from  the  facts  of  On- 
togeny that  Man  is  descended  from  the  lower  animals. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  very  recentiy 
the  important  theoretical  question  as  to  the  nature  and  idea 
of  "  kind,"  or  "species,"  which  is  the  point  on  which  really 
hang  all  the  disputes  about  the  Theory  of  Descent,  has  been 
definitely  settled.  For  more  than  a  century  this  question 
was  discussed  from  the  most  varied  points  of  view,  without 
resulting  in  a  satisfactory  settlement.  During  that  time 
thousands  of  zoolt^ists  and  botanists  have  occupied  them- 
selves in  systematically  distinguishing  and  describing 
species,  without,  however,  any  clear  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  "  species."  Many  hundred  thousand  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  were  set  up  and  marked  as  good  species, 
though  even  those  who  declared  them  such  were  unable  to 
justify  the  proceeding,  or  to  give  logical  reasons  for  thus 
distinguishing  them.  Endless  disputes  arose  among  the 
"pure  systomatizers,"  on  the  empty  question,  whether  the 
form  called  a  species  was  "  a  good  or  a  bad  species,  a  species 
or  a  variety,  a  sub-species  or  a  group,"  without  the  question 
being  even  put  as  to  what  these  terms  really  contained  and 
comprised.  If  they  bad  earnestly  endeavoured  to  gain  a 
clear  conception  of  the  terras,  they  would  long  ago  have 
perceived  that  they  have  no  absolute  meaning,  but  are 
merely  stages  in  the  classification,  or  systematic  categories, 
and  of  relative  importance  only. 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  year  1857  a  celebrated  and  able, 
but  very  untrustwoi'thy  and  dogmatic  naturalist,  Louia 
Agaesiz,  attempted  to  give  an  absolute  signification  to  these 
categories.  He  attempted  this  in  an  "Essay  on  Classification," 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  oi^;aDic  nature  were  inverted, 
and  in  which,  instead  of  explaining  these  by  natural  causes, 
he  examined  them  through  the  seven-sided  prism  of  Uieo- 
logical  dreams.  Every  "good  species,  or  bona  species,"  is, 
according  to  him,  "an  embodiment  of  a  creative  thought  of 
Qod."  But  this  fine  phrase  is  as  little  able  to  hold  its 
ground  against  the  criticism  of  natural  science,  as  all  other 
attempts  to  preserve  an  absolute  conception  of  species.  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  this  sufficiently  in  my  GenereUe 
Movphologie  (vol.  ii.  pp.  323-402),  in  the  exhaustive  critique 
there  given  of  the  morphological  and  physiological  idea  of 
species  and  of  systematic  categories. 

Moreover,  Agassiz  can  himself  hardly  have  believed  his 
theosophic  phrases.  This  great  American,  who,  as  Cams 
Sterne  rightly  said,  laid  the  foundation  of  much  natural 
science,*  was,  in  reality,  gifted  with  too  much  genius 
actually  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  mystic  nonsense 
which  he  preached.  Crafty  calculation,  and  well-judged 
reliance  on  the  want  of  understanding  of  his  credulous 
followers,  caQ  alone  have  given  him  courage  to  pass  the 
juggler's  pieces  of  his  anthropomorphic  Creator  as  true  coin. 
The  divine  Creator,  as  represented  by  Agassiz,  is  but  on 
idealized  man,  a  highly  imaginative  architect,  who  is  always 
preparing  new  building  plans  and  elaborating  new  species. 
(Ct  Chap.  III.  of  the  "  History  of  Creation,"  and  also  "  The 
Aims  and  Methods  of  the  History  of  Evolution."  Jena, 
1875.) 
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When,  in  1873,  the  grave  closed  over  Louis  Agassiz,  th« 
last  great  upholder  of  the  constancy  of  species  and  of 
miraculous  creation,  the  dogma  of  the  constancy  of  species 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  contrary  assumption — the  assertion 
that  all  the  various  species  descend  from  common  ancestral 
forms— now  no  longer  encounters  serious  difficulties.  All 
the  elaborate  inquiries  as  to  the  real  nature  of  species,  and 
how  it  is  possible  that  various  species  can  proceed  from 
a  single  ancestral  species,  have  now  been  brought  to  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  close  by  the  fact  that  the  shaip  de- 
marcations between  species  and  variety  on  the  one  side, 
between  species  and  genus  on  the  other,  have  been  entirely 
set  aside.  I  have  given  the  analytical  evidence  of  this  in 
my  "  Monograph  on  Chalk  Sponges,"  *"  which  appeared  in 
1872.  In  it  I  cIo*3ely  examined  the  variations  of  all  the 
species  of  this  small,  but  highly  instructive  group  of  animals, 
and  demonstrated  in  every  instance  the  impossibility  of 
dogmatic  distinctions  of  species.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
systematizer  takes  the  ideas  of  Genus,  Species,  and  Varieties 
in  a  wider  or  narrower  sense,  be  distinguishes  in  the  little 
group  of  Chalk  Sponges,  either  only  a  single  genus  with 
3  species,  or  3  genera  with  21  species,  or  21  genera  with 
111  species,  or  39  genera  with  289  species,  or  even  113 
genera  with  591  species.  But  all  these  diverse  forms  are  so 
intimately  connected  by  numerous  transitions  and  inter- 
mediate forms  that  the  common  descent  of  all  the  Chalk 
Sponges  from  a  single  ancestral  form,  the  Olynthus,  can  be 
proved  with  certainty, 

I  think  I  have  thus  given  the  analytical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  have  thus  satisfied  the 
demands  of  those  opponents  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  who 
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wished  to  see  the  origin  of  allied  species  from  a  single 
ancestral  form  proved  "in  special  instances."  Those  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  synthetic  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Descent,  as  afforded  hy  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  Palaeontology  and  Dysteleology, 
Chorology  and  Classification,  may  try  to  overthrow  the 
analytic  proofs  in  the  "Monograph  on  Chalk  Sponges," 
which  was  the  product  of  five  years  of  the  closest  observa- 
tion. I  repeat :  if  any  one  still  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the 
Theory  of  Descent,  that  the  derivation  of  all  the  species 
of  a  group  has  hitherto  never  been  convincingly  shown 
in  a  special  instance,  the  assertion  is  now  completely  with- 
out foundation.  The  "  Monograph  on  the  Chalk  Sponges  " 
^mishcs  this  analytic  proof  in  detail,  entirely  from  facts, 
and,  as  I  am  convinced,  also  with  incontrovertible  certainty. 
Every  naturalist  who  will  examine  the  extensive  material 
used  in  my  investigations,  and  follow  my  statements,  will 
find  that  in  the  Chalk  Sponges,  the  various  species  can  be 
traced  step  by  step  through  the  course  of  their  evolution  in 
atatv-  naacenti  But,  if  this  is  really  the  case,  if,  in  a  single 
class  or  family,  the  derivation  of  all  the  species  from  a 
common  ancestral  form  can  be  shown,  then  the  problem  of 
the  Descent  of  Man  has  been  definitely  solved ;  and  we  are 
able  to  demonstrate  the  derivation  of  man  also  from  lower 
animals. 

The  demand  which  has  been  so  often  made,  and  which 
has  recently  been  repeated  even  by  well-known  naturalists, 
that  the  derivation  of  Man  from  the  lower  animals,  and 
immediately  from  Apes,  yet  requires  "  sure  proof,"  has  thus 
been  satisfied.  These  "sure  proofs"  have  been  for  some 
time  available  to  all  who  would  open  their  eyes  to  see  them. 
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Quite  vainly,  many  no-called  "  Anthropologists  "  demand  as 
proor,  that  diiect  transitional  forms  between  Men  and 
Apes  should  be  found,  or  even  that  a  living  Ape  should 
be  deliberately  cultivated  into  a  Man.  Convincing  and 
"  sure  "  proofs  are  evident  in  the  abundant  material  which 
has  already  been  accumulated.  The  invaluable  sources 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  afford  the  surest 
proof  of  Phyl<^ny,  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  search 
out  fresh  proofs  of  the  descent  of  the  human  race,  though 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  and  to  loam  to  understand  the 
"  sure  proo&  "  which  have  been  obtained. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  EGG-CELL  AND  TDB  AMCEBA. 

Tba  ^gg  of  Han  ftnd  of  other  AniuiftU  is  $,  Simple  Cell.— Import  aod 
Eueati&I  Principle!  of  the  Cell  Theory. — I^loplann  (Cell-sobBtance), 
Bad  the  Nacleoa  (Col! -kernel),  &S  the  Tiro  Essontial  Congtitaent  PKta 
of  BTcrjGennine  Cell. —The  Undifferentiated  Egg-oell.  compared  irith  a 
highly  Differentiated  Mind-ooll  or  Nervo-cell  of  the  Brain.— The  Coll  u 
an  Elementary  Organiam,  or  an  Individoal  of  the  Fint  Order.— The 
Phenomena  of  its  Life. — The  Special  Coaatitation  of  the  Egg-cell. — 
Telk.— The  Germ-Traiole.—The  Oerm-spot.— The  Egg-membrane,  or 
Chorion. — Application  of  the   Fandamental   Principle   of  Biogen;   to 

the  Egg-cotl. — One-celled  orgBniame Tbe  AmcBbES. — UrganiaitioD  and 

Vital  Phenomena. —Their  Movements.- Am<Bbuid  ColU  in  Many-celled 
Organisms.- Movementl  of  snoh  Cells,  and  Absorption  of  Solid  Matter. — 
Absorbent  Blood  Corposcles. — Comparison  of  Amcoba  with  Eg^-oell. — 
Amceboid  Egg-cells  of  Spongos. — The  Ammba  as  the  Common  Ancestial 
Form  of  Manj.cclled  OrgBuisma, 

"The  ancestors  of  the  higher  animals  moat  bo  regarded  as  one-oerod 
beings,  similar  to  the  Amcebm  which  at  the  present  day  ocoor  in  onr  rivers, 
pools,  and  lakes.  The  incontroTertible  fact  that  each  hnman  indiridnal 
derelops  rrom  an  egg,  which,  in  common  with  those  of  nil  animals,  is  a 
simple  ceil,  most  clearly  proves  that  the  most  remote  anoest<HB  of  man 
were  primordial  animals  of  this  sort,  of  a  farm  eqaivalent  to  a  simple  cell. 
When,  therefore,  the  theory  of  the  animal  descent  of  man  is  condemned  as 
a  'horrible,  shooking,  and  immoral'  docti-iue,  the  □nall«Eable  fact,  which 
can  be  proved  at 
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is  a  aimplo  cell,  which  U  in  no  wbj  diffen 
must  cquallj  be  proDonoced  '  horrible,  sho 

BAUU  DU  MENSCUIMOBSCaLICUTt  (1870.) 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  Ontogeny,  or  tlie  evolution 
of  the  individual  Man,  the  most  significant  of  the  many 
wonderful  and  varied  facts  which  meet  us  must  first 
be  brought  into  prominence,  and  then  irom  the  important 
points  of  view  thus  gained,  the  innumerable  less  weighty 
and  important  phenomena  must  be  explained.  The  first 
and  most  important  point  of  view,  and,  therefore,  the 
starting-point  of  our  ontogenetic  studies,  is  the  &ct  that 
every  human  individual  is  developed  from  an  entirely 
simple  cellular  egg.  The  human  egg-cell  is,  in  ite  whole 
form  and  constitution,  not  essentially  diflcrent  from  tJiose 
of  other  Mammals,  though  there  is  some  difierence  between 
the  egg-cells  of  Mammals  and  those  of  other  animals. 

This  most  important  fact,  the  fundamental  significance 
of  which  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other,  is  of  recent 
discovery.  It  was  only  in  1827  that  Baer,  by  practical 
observation,  dlseovered  the  human  and  mammalian  egg. 
Before  that,  the  larger  vesicles,  which  in  reality  contain  the 
true  and  much  smaller  egg,  had  been  erroneously  regarded 
as  the  eggs.  Of  course  the  important  discovery  that  the 
mammalian  egg  is  a  simple  cell  like  that  of  other  animals 
could  only  be  made  after  the  establishment  of  the  Cell 
Theory,  which  was  first  laid  down,  with  respect  to  plants, 
by  Schlciden,  and  extended  to  the  animal  kingdom  by 
Schwann  in  1838.  The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  Cell  Theory  in  the  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  human  organism  and  its  evolution.  It 
therefore  seems   desirable  to  say  a  few  words  aa  to  the 
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present  position  of  the  cell  theory,  and  iw  to  the  views 
commonly  held  in  connection  with  it. 


Fio.  1. — The  hmnan  egg  from  the  onrj  of  the  female ;  maoh  enlarged 
The  ontire  egg  is  a  simple,  globular  cell.  The  greater  part  of  the  ipherical 
Ggg'Cell  is  formed  bf  the  egg-yelk,  or  the  gianalar  cell-Bobstanoe  (proto* 
plasm),  which  it  oompoeed  of  inDnmcraltIc,  delicate  yelk -grannies,  with  a 
little  intcrretiing  snbEtance.  The  germ-TeBicle,  answering  to  ibc  cell- 
kernel  (nacleng)  lies  in  the  npper  part  of  the  yelk.  It  contains  a  dark 
nncleolns  or  germ-spol.  The  globular  mass  of  yelk  is  SDTTonndod  by  a 
thick  transparent  egg-mombrane  (zona  ptllacida,  or  eharion).  ThiB  is 
penetrated  by  tho  pore-cnoals,  in  the  form  of  very  namcrena  hair-like  lines, 
which  mn  radially  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe  ;  throngh  these  the 
throad-thnped,  moTing  siwrm-cellj  pass,  in  the  process  of  impr^nation,  into 
the  egg-yelk. 

In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  Cell  Theory,  which 
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has  been  regarded  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  as  the 
true  basis  of  all  morpholo^cal  and  physiological  know* 
ledge  in  Zoolc^y  and  Botany,  it  is  especially  necessaty  1 1 
conceive  the  cell  as  an  integral  oi^nism,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  indejieniient  living  being.  When  by  dissection  we  have 
separated  the  developed  body  of  a  Han,  or  of  any  other 
animal  or  plant,  into  its  oi^ans,  and  when  we  then  proceed 
further  to  examine  by  means  of  the  microscope  the  more 
minute  constituents  of  these  larger  oi^ns,  which  give  the 
form  to  the  whole  organism,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  a]I 
these  various  parts  are  made  up  of  tho  same  fundamental 
constituents  or  structural  elements ;  and  these  are  cells. 
Whether  we  examine  anatomically  and  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  fruit ;  or  again,  a  bone,  a 
muscle,  a  gland,  or  a  piece  of  skin,  etc,  we  everywhere  find 
one  and  the  same  form-element,  which  has  been  called  the 
Cell,  since  Scbleiden  gave  it  that  name.  Very  different 
views  are  held  as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  cell ;  but  what- 
ever we  think  of  it,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
life-unit.  The  tiny  cell  is,  aa  Briicke  says,  "  an  elementary 
organism,"  or,  as  Virchow  expresses  it,  a  "  seat  of  life " 
(Ze6c7i8^cerd).  It  is,  perhaps,  most  accurately  described  as 
the  organic  unit  of  form  of  the  lowest  grade,  as  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  first  order  (GeTterelle  ilorpholagie,  vol.  L 
p.  269).  This  unit  is  such  both  in  anatomical  form,  and  in 
physiological  function.  In  the  Protista,  in  the  one-celled 
plants  and  primitive  animals,  the  whole  organism  per- 
manently consists  only  of  a  single  cell  On  the  contrary,  in 
most  animals  and  plants,  it  is  only  in  the  earliest  period 
of  individual  existence  that  the  organism  is  a  simple  cell ; 
it  afterwards  forms  a  cell-society,  or,  more  correctly,  an 
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organized  cell-state.  The  human  body  is  not  in  reality  a 
simple  life-unit,  as  is  at  first  the  universally  current,  simple 
belief  of  men.  It  is,  rather,  an  extremely  complex  social 
community  of  innumerable  microscopic  organisms,  a  colony 
or  a  state,  consisting  of  countless  independent  life-units,  of 
different  kinds  of  cells.*^ 

The  term  cell  is,  in  reality,  not  well  chosen.  Schleiden, 
who  first  introduced  it  as  a  scientific  term  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  cell  theory,  named  the  little  element- 
ary organisms  "  cells,"  because  in  a  cross-section  of  most 
parts  of  plants,  they  look  like  chambers,  which,  like  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb,  are  massed  together,  are  separated  by  solid 
walls,  and  are  filled  with  liquid  or  a  soft  pulpy  substance. 
This  conception  of  the  cell,  as  held  by  Schwann,  namely, 
that  it  was  a  small  closed  sac,  or  bladder,  filled  with  a 
fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  solid  envelope,  or  wall,  continued 
prevalent  for  a  long  time ;  but  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
cells  in  the  animal  body,  it  is  altogether  inapplicable.  The 
further  the  investigation  of  the  cells  of  the  animal  body  was 
carried,  the  more  evident  it  became  that  the  cell  must  be 


Fig.  2. — Ten  cells  from  the  liver ;  one  (6)  has  two  kernels. 

Fio.  3. — Three  epithelial  cells  from  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  tongne. 
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entirely  differently  conceived  The  cell  is  now  usually 
defined  aa  a  small  semi-solid  or  semi-fluid  (i.e,  neither  solid 
nor  fluid)  dense  body,  the  ctiemical  nature  of  whicli  is  albu- 
minous, and  in  which  another  small  roundish  body,  generally 
more  solid,  and  also  albuminous,  is  enclosed.  An  envelope 
or  membrane  may  exist,  as  ia  the  case  with  most  plant- 
cells  ;  but  it  may  be  wanting,  as  in  most  animal-cells. 
Originally  it  is  never  present  The  young  cells  are  usually 
roundish  in  form,  but  they  afterwards  vary  very  greatly. 
The  cells  from  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  repre- 
sented in  Figures  2-6,  may  be  compared  as  examples. 


Fia.4.— Five  thorny,  or  becLle.celli,  the  edges  of  whiSh  fit  into  each 
other,  from  the  epjderniia ;  one  (b)  is  aepusted  from  the  rest. 

The  most  essential  feature  in  the  modem  conception  of 
the  cells  is,  therefore,  that  the  cell-body  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts.  The  one  constituent  part  is  the  inner,  and 
is  called  the  nucleus  (cytoblastus) ;  this  is  generally  of  a 
round,  oval,  or  spherical  form,  usually  more  solid,  seldom 
softer  than  the  protoplasm,  and  consists  of  a  peculiar 
albuminous  substance,  the  nuclein  or  kernel-substance ;  the 
second  essential  constituent  part  of  every  cell  is  the  cell- 
elime  or  cell-substance — the  protoplasm,  or  primitive  slime 
( Uraehleim  of  the  older  natural  philosophers).  This  proto- 
plasm, which  surrounds  the  nucleus,  also  belongs,  in  point 
of  chemical  composition,  to  the  class  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances, and   is  a  compound  of   carbon,  containing  some 
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atoms  of  nitrogeD.  It  remaina  throughout  life  in  a  soft 
condition  of  density,  or  aggregation,  neither  solid  nor  fluid. 
The  albuminous  composition  of  the  protoplaam  ia  similar 
to  that  of  the  nucleus,  but  is  yet  esRentially  and  constantly 
diverae. 

„        J 
—•if'' ' 


Fio.  6. — Eleven  ■tar-ihaped  enamel-oelli  from  >  tootli  g  tbej  a 
nected  by  their  bnuched  proceue^ 
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Nucleus  and  protoplasm,  the  inner  ceU-kemel  and  the 
outer  cell-slime,  aro  the  only  two  essential  con&tituents  of 
every  genuine  cell.  Everything  else  which  occurs  in  and 
on  the  cell,  is  of  secondary  importance,  aa  it  develops  after- 
wards ;  the  membrane,  which  may  be  variously  constituted, 
and  is  often  very  thick ;  the  intermediate  cell-mass,  or  inter- 
cellular substance,  which  is  secreted  between  the  contiguous 
cells ;  and  also  the  bodies  of  various  kinds  contained  in  the 
cell,  such  as  fatty  particles,  crystals,  grains  of  colouring 
matter,  watei-vesicles,  etc  All  these  are  subordinate  and 
passive  parts,  which  are  formed  by  the  activity  of  ihe 
protoplasm  or  are  taken  up  from  without,  and  are  of  no 
interest  to  us  at  present.  The  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm 
are  the  only  two  active,  essential,  and  always  present  parts 
of  the  cell-oi^anism. 

In  contrast  to  the  simple  cell  (Fig.  1,  p.  122),  let  ue 
compare  with  it  a  large  nerve-cell,  or  gangUoh-cell  of  the 
brain.  The  egg-cell  potentially  represents  the  whole 
animal — that  is,  it  possesses  the  capacity  to  develop  from 
itself  the  entire  muIti-ccIlular  animal  body;  it  is  the 
common  mother  of  all  the  generations  of  innumerable  cells, 
which  form  the  various  tissues  of  the  animal  body :  in  a 
certain  sense  it  unites  in  itself  their  various  powers,  but 
only  potentially,  only  in  design.  In  direct  contrast  to  this, 
the  nerve-cell  of  the  brain  (Fig.  7)  is  an  extremely  one- 
sided formation.  It  cannot,  like  the  egg-cell,  develop 
from  itself  numerous  generations  of  cells,  of  which  some 
transform  themselves  into  skin-cells,  some  into  fleah-cells, 
and  others  into  bone-cells,  etc  But  instead,  the  nerve-cell 
which  is  formed  for  the  highest  activities  of  life,  possesses 
the  capacity  to  feel,  to  will,  to  think.     It  ta  a  true  mind- 
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Fio.  7. — A,  large  branchad  narvo-oell,  or  "  mind-oell,"  trota  the  brain  of 

an  Electric  Fiah  (Torpedo)  )  600  times  tbo  natural  aize.  Tfae  large,  brigbt, 
globniar  kernel  (nDcleoB)  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  cell ;  thi>  ddcIcdb  oontaina 
a  DncleoloB,  and  in  that,  again,  there  is  a  nucloDlinuB.  The  protoplasm  of 
the  cell  bsB  separated  into  iuoamcrable  fine  threads  (or  fibrillee),  which  are 
embedded  in  the  iateT>cellalar  snbstBnce,  and  which  poaa  ont  into  the 
branched  processes  of  the  cell.  An  Dubranohed  process  (a)  passes  over 
into  a  oerTO  Tasael.     (After  Uaz  Sobnltie.) 

cell,  a,D  elementary  organ  of  mental  activity.  Correspond- 
ingly, it  has  an  extremely  complex  minute  structure.  Innu- 
merable filaments  of  exceeding  fineness,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  numerous  electric  wires  of  a  great  central 
telegraph  station,  traverse,  crossing  each  other  again  and 
again,  the  finely  granulated  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cell 
and  pass  into  branched  processes,  which  proceed  from  this 
mind-cell,  and  connect  it  with  other  nerve-cells  and  nerve- 
fibres  (a,  b).  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace,  even  approxi- 
mately, the  tangled  paths  of  these  filaments  in  the  fine 
substance  of  the  protoplasmic  body. 

We  thus  have  before  us  a  highly  complex  apparatus, 
the  more  minute  atructure  of  which  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  know,  even  with  the  help  of  our  strongest  microscope, 
and  the  significance  of  which  we  rather  guess  than  know. 
Its  complex  mechanism  is  capable  of  the  most  intricate 
psychical  functions.  But  even  this  elementary  organ  of 
mental  activity,  of  which  there  are  thousands  in  our  brain, 
is  only  a  single  cell.  Our  whole  intellectual  life  is  but  the 
sum  of  the  results  of  the  activity  of  all  such  nerve-cells  or 
mind-cells.  In  the  centre  of  each  cell  lies  a  large  trans- 
parent ball,  which  encloses  a  smaller  dark  body.  This  is 
the  nucleus  which  contains  the  nucleolus.  Here,  as  every- 
where, the  nucleus  determines  the  individuality  of  the 
cell,  and  shows  that  the  entire  formation,  notwithstanding 
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its  minute  and  complex  stiiicture,  is  in  form  only  a  single 
cell. 

In  contrast  to  this  highly  complex  specialized  mind- 
cell  (Fig.  7)  is  the  e^-cell  (Fig.  1),  which  is  in  no  way 
specialized.  Yet  here,  also,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from  ite 
.  active  properties  a  highly  complex  chemical  composition  of 
its  protoplasmic  substance,  and  a  minute  molecular  struc- 
ture, which  are  completely  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

The  description  of  these  cells  as  elementary  organisms, 
or  individuals  of  the  first  order,  must  be  somewhat  qualified. 
For  cells  by  no  means  represent  quite  the  lowest  grade  of 
organic  individuality,  as  that  is  usually  understood.  There 
are  yet  more  simple  elementary  organisms  at  which  we 
will  now  give  a  passing  glance,  in  order  to  return  to 
them  hereafter.  These  are  cytods :  living,  independent 
existences  which  consist  merely  of  an  atom  of  plasson ;  in 
other  words,  of  an  entirely  homogeneous  atom  of  an  albu- 
minous substance,  which  is  not  yet  differentiated  into 
nucleus  and  protoplasm,  but  exercises  the  properties  of  botli 
united.  For  example,  the  remarkable  Monera  are  cytods 
of  this  kind.  (Cf  Chapter  XVI.)  Strictly  speaking,  we 
should  say :  the  elementary  organism,  or  the  individual  of 
the  first  order,  occurs  in  two  different  gradesi  The  first  and 
lowest  is  the  cytod,  which  consists  merely  of  an  atom  of 
simple  plasson.  The  second  and  higher  grade  is  the  cell, 
which  has  been  differentiated  into  nucleus  and  protoplasm. 
Both  grades,  cytods  and  cells,  are  grouped  together  under 
the  idea  of  sculptors  or  builders,  because  they  alone  in 
reality  build  the  organism.^  But  in  higher  animals  and 
plants,  such  cytods  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appear,  so  that  only 
actual  nucleated  cells  occur.    Here,  therefore,  the  elementary 
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individual  always  consists  of  two  different  parts,  the  outer 
protoplasm  and  the  inner  nucleus. 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  eveiy  cell  is 
an  independent  organism,  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace  the 
active  phenomena  and  the  development  of  one  of  these  tiny 
bodies.  We  then  see  that  it  performs  all  the-  essential  life- 
functions  which  the  entire  organism  aceomplishea  Every 
one  of  these  little  beings  grows  and  feeds  itself  indepen- 
dently. It  assimilates  juices  from  without,  absorbing  them 
from  the  surroimding  fluid;  the  naked  cells  can  even 
take  up  solid  particles  at  any  point  of  their  surface,  and 
therefore  eat  without  using  any  mouth  or  stomach. 
(Cf  Fig.  15.)  Each  separate  cell  ia  also  able  to  re- 
produce itself  and  to  increase  (Fig.  8).  This  increase 
generally  takes  place  by  simple  division,  the  nucleus  parting 
first,  by  a  contraction  round  its  circumference,  into  two 
parts ;  after  which  the  protoplasm  likewise  separates  into 
two  divisions.     The  single  cell  is  also  able  to  move  and 


Fio.    a  —  Blooa.cells,  which  increase  by 

divieion,  from  tbo  embryo  ot  a  yoniiK  *tag. 

Each  blood-c«ll  has  criginallf  a  kernel,  and  U 

globulnr    (a).       When    thej'  are  about   to  in. 

crease,  the  cell-kernel,  or  nnclens,  SrsC  tepar- 

atea  ioto  tiro  kernels  (6,  e,  d].    The  protoplag- 

mic  body  then  beoomea  pinched  in  at  a  point 

between  the  two  kemela,  whioh  become  more 

widely  ecparaCcd  from  each  other  (e).    Finally 

a  complete  separation  between  the  two  parts 

ia  effected  at  the  point  where  the  original  cell 

was  pinobed  in,   bo  that  there  are  now  two  CWi' 

oellB(/).    (AtterFrey.)  ^— ' 

creep  about,  if  it  has  room  for  free  motion,  and  is  not  pre- 
vented by  a  solid  covering ;  from  its  outer  surface,  it  sends 
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out  and  dmwa   back   again,  finger-like  processes,  thereby- 
modifying  its  form  (Fig,  9).    Finally,  the  young  cell  has 


Fia.  9.— Active  cells  from  the 
iaflamed  eja  of  a  Frof;  (from  the 
wsteiy  moiBture  of  the  eye,  the 
humor  aqueui).  The  nalied  cells 
move  freely  and  creep  abont; 
Lke  AiDfBbEO  and  Rhizopods  tbej 
accomplish  this  by  eitendin^f  deli- 
cate proceiaeH  from  their  naked 
protoplaBmio  IxidieB.  These  pro. 
cesBei  ooatinnally  alter  in  namber, 
form, and  size.  The  kernel  of  these 
amieboid  lymph-cella  is  not  viaible, 
beiogODTered  by  the  nnmeroDs  deli- 
cate grannies  which  are  acnttered 
in  the  protoplasni.    (After  EVey.) 


feeling,  and  is  more  or  less  sensitive.  It  performs  certain 
movements  on  the  application  of  chemical  and  medianical 
irritanta  Thus  we  can  trace  in  every  single  cell  all  the 
essential  functions,  the  sum  of  which  constitute  the  idea  of 
life:  feeling,  motion,  nutrition,  reproduction.  All  these 
properties  which  the  multi-cellular,  highly  developed  animal 
possesses,  appear  in  each  separate  cell,  at  least  in  its  youth. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  this  fact,  and  we  may 
therefore  regard  it  as  the  basis  of  our  physiological  idea  of 
the  elementary  organism. 

Without  lingering  here  over  the  extremely  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  cell-life,  we  will  at  once  attempt  to 
apply  the  Cell  Theory  to  the  egg.  The  comparison  which 
we  have  made  leads  to  the  important  result  that  we 
must  r^ard  every  egg  as  originally  a  simple  celL  This 
is  of  the  highest  significance,  because  the  whole  Science  of 
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Ontogeny  can  be  demonstrated  in  answer  to  the  problem : 
"  How  does  a  many-celled  organism  arise  from  a  one-celled 
organism  ? "  Every  individual  organism  is  originally  a 
simple  cell,  and  as  such,  an  elementaTy  organism,  or  an 
individual  of  tlie  first  order.  It  is  only  at  a  later  period 
that  this  cell  gives  rise,  by  division,  to  a  multitude  of  cells, 
from  which  the  many-celled  organism,  an  individual  of  a 
higher  order,  is  developed. 

If  we  next  observe  somewhat  more  closely  ihe  original 
composition  of  the  egg-cell,  we  notice  the  very  remark- 
able fact,  that  in  its  original  condition  it  is  so  exactly 
the  samo  in  Man  as  in  all  other  animals,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  essential  difference.  At  a  later 
period,  the  eggs,  even  when  they  remain  one-celled,  are 
veiy  difierent  in  size  and  form,  have  different  coverings,  etc 
But,  if  they  are  sought  in  the  place  where  they  originate, 
in  the  ovary  of  the  female  animal,  these  primitive  eggs,  in 
the  first  stages  of  their  life,  are  found  to  be  always  of  the 
same  formation — every  primitive  egg  being  originally  an 
entirely  simple,  somewhat  round,  moving,  naked  cell,  pos- 
sessing no  membrane,  and  consisting  only  of  the  nucleus 
and  protoplasm  (Fig.  10).  These  two  parte  have  long 
borne  distinctive  names;  the  protoplasm  being  called  the 
viieUitB,  or  yelk,  and  the  nucleus  the  germinal  vesicle, 
(veaicula  germinativa).  As  a  rule,  the  nucleus  of  the  e^ 
is  of  a  soft,  often  vesicular  texture.  Within  this  nucleus, 
as  in  many  other  cells,  is  enclosed  a  third  body,  which  in 
ordinary  cells  is  called  the  nucleolus.  In  the  egg-cell  it  is 
called  the  germinal  spot  (macula  germiTiativa).  Lastly,  in 
many,  but  not  in  all  eg^,  within  this  germinal  spot,  is  found 
yet  another  little  point,  a  wudeoHnue,  which  may  be  called 
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Fio.  10. — Primitive  eggs  of  Tariona  wiimali,  pertarming  amraboid  more- 
■neilU  (tot;  miiob  enlarged).  All  primitiTe  e^ft  are  naked  cells,  capable  of 
change  of  totm.  Within  tbe  dark,  finely  granalated  protoplBsm  (egg-yelk) 
liei  a  large  Tqnoular  kernel  (tbe  genn-Teaicle) ,  and  in  the  latter  is  a 
nncleolnl  (germ-ipot)  i  in  the  naoleolu  a  germ-poiiit  (nncleolinaB)  is  often 
riaible.  Fig.  A  1 — A  4.  The  primitive  e^  of  a  Chalk  Sponge  (L«ueulmt> 
•cJUnuf),  in  four  comecDtive  oonditiong  of  motion.  Pig.  B  l^B  8.  The 
pvimitive  egg  of  a  Hermit-crab  (CftotidracanthMt  mriHitut),  in  eight  oonfe- 
ffStire  oooditioni  of  motion  (after  S.  ran  Beneden).  Fig.  C  1—C  G. 
PrimitiTe  egg  of  a  Cat,  in  foor  difterent  oonditiona  of  motion  (after  rflagcr). 
Fig.  D.  PrimitiTe  egg  of  a  Trout.  Fig.  S,  IVimiti*e  egg  of  a  Ben.  Fl^ 
/",  MmitJTe  hnoiM  egfr, 
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the  genninal  point  (punctum  germinativum).  But  these 
laat  two  parts,  the  germinal  spot  and  the  geiininal  point,  are 
only  of  subordinate  importance ;  only  the  first  two  parte  are 
of  primary  importance,  the  protoplasm  ( Vitellua)  and  the 
nucleus  {vesicula  germinativa). 

In  many  lower  animals,  for  example,  in  Sponges  and 
Meduace,  the  egg-cells  retain  their  entirely  simple  original 
nature  until  fertilization.  But  in  most  animals  they 
undergo  certain  changes  before  that  time;  they  sometimes 
VM^uire  certain  additional  Protoplasm,  which  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  e^  (food-yelk),  sometimes  outer  en- 
velopes or  membranes,  which  serve  for  its  protection 
(egg-membranea).  An  envelope  of  this  sort  api>eara  on  all 
mammalian  eggs  in  the  course  of  their  further  develop- 
ment. The  little  sphere  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  covering 
of  a  perfectly  transparent,  glass-Uke  nature,  which  is  dis 
tinguished  as  the  zona  peUudda,  or  chorion  (Fig.  11),  When 
this  is  very  closely  examined  under  the  microscope,  very 
tine  radial  lines  may  be  distinguished,  traversing  the  zona  ; 
these  are  very  tine  canals.  The  human  egg  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  most  other  Mammals  either 
in  its  immature  or  in  its  more  complete  condition.  Its 
form,  its  size,  its  composition,  are  approximately  the  same 
in  alL  In  its  fully  developed  condition,  it  has  an  average 
diameter  of  ^  of  a  line,  or  0'2  millimetres.  If  the  mam- 
malian egg  is  properly  isolated  and  held  on  a  glass  plate 
toward  the  light,  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  very  fine 
point.  The  eggs  of  most  of  the  higher  Mtunmals  are  of 
exactly  the  same  size.  The  diameter  of  the  spherical  egg- 
cell  almost  always  measures  from  ^  to  ^  of  a  line  (| — ^ 
of  a  millimetre).     It  has  always  the  same  spherical  form. 
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alwaya  the  same  cbaracteriatic  thick  covering ;  always  die 
same  clear,  round  germinal  vesicle  with  its  dark  germinal 
spot.     Even  under  the  highest  magnifying  power  of  the 


Fia,  11. — A  hnman  egg  (much  enlarged)  from  tho  ovai^  of  a  female. 
The  whole  egg  is  a  simple  spfaerical  cell.  Tho  greater  part  of  thie  cell  ja 
formed  b;  the  egg-jclk,  b;  the  gTannlar  cell-anbEtance  (protoplaBm),  oon- 
aUtiog  of  innnmersblo  yelk-griuiuloa  with  a  little  inter-granular  lubstance. 
In  the  apper  part  of  tho  jeVc  lies  the  bright,  globular,  germ-veaicle,  corro- 
gponding  with  the  cell-kernel  (hucIbim),  This  oontaing  a  darter  germ-spot, 
answering  to  the  nucleoloa.  The  globular  ;elk  masi  ia  iurronnded  by 
a  thick,  light-coloored  egg-meinbnine  (Jono  ptUucida,  or  chorion).  Thia  is 
traversed  bj  rer;  Damenma  hair.Iike  linei,  radiating  towards  tbe  centml 
point  of  the  maae  1  these  are  the  ponmi  oanala,  throogh  whioh,  in  the  conrse 
of  tertiliaatioo,  the  tbtead-sbaped,  active  speim-celli  penetrate  into  the 
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best  microscope,  there  appears  to  be  no  essential  difference 
between  the  eggs  of  Man,  of  the  Ape,  of  the  Dog,  etc. 
This  does  not  mean  that  thej  are  not  really  different 
in  these  different  Mammals.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
assume  that  such  differences,  at  least  in  point  of  chemical 
composition,  exist  universally.  Even  of  human  eggs,  each 
differs  from  the  other.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
individual  variation,  we  must  assume  that  "all  individual 
oi^anisms  are,  from  the  very  begiiming  of  their  in- 
dividual existence,  different,  though  often  very  similar." 
{Gen.  Morph.  vol.  ii  p.  202).  But  with  our  rough  and 
incomplete  apparatus  we  are  not  in  a  position  actually 
to  perceive  these  delicate  individual  differences,  which 
must  often  be  sought  only  in  the  molecular  structure.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this,  the.  remarkable  morphological  similarity 
of  human  and  mammalian  eggs,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  absolute  similarity,  remains  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  common  descent  of  Man  and  the  other  Mammals. 
The  similar  embiyo-form  bears  witness  to  the  common 
parent-form.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  striking  pecu- 
liarities by  which  the  ripe  mammalian  egg  may  be  very 
easily  distinguished  &om  the  ripe  eggs  of  Birds  and  other 
Vertebrates.     (Cf.  the  end  of  Chapter  XXV.) 

The  ripe  e^  of  the  Bird  is  especially  different,  although 
as  a  primitive  egg  (Fig.  10,  E)  it  was  entirely  similar  to 
that  of  Mammals.  But  the  egg-cell  of  the  Bird  at  a  later 
period,  though  while  still  within  the  oviduct,  absorbs  a  mass 
of  food  which  it  elaborates  into  the  large  and  well-known 
yellow  yelk.  If  a  very  yoimg  egg  from  the  ovary  of  a  hen 
is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  exactly  like  the  youi^  egg- 
cells  of  itfitmrnftln  and  other  animals  (Fig.  10).    But  it 
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afterwards  grows  so  considerably  that  it  expands  to  the 
well-known  yellow  ball  of  yelk.  The  nucleus,  or  the  germi- 
nal vesicle,  of  the  egg-cell,  is  tlius  pressed  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  spherical  cell,  and  is  there  embedded  in  a  small  mass 
of  clear,  so-called  white  yelk.  This  then  forms  a  circular 
white  spot,  which  is  called  the  tread,  or  cicatricle  (cicor- 
tricula,  Fig.  12,  6).  From  the  tread  a  thin  cord  of  white 
yelk  passes  through  the  yellow  to  the  middle  of  the  round 
cell,  where  it  swells  to  a  little  central  ball,  the  falsely-called 
yelk-cavity  (latebra,  Fig.  12,  d).  The  yellow  yelk,  which 
surrounds  this  white  yelk,  appears  in  the  hardened  egg 
in  concentric  layers  (c).  The  yellow  yelk  is  encircled  by 
a  delicate  structureless  yelk-skin  (membrana  vitellina,  a). 

Of  late  it  has  been  widely  believed  that  the  large  yellow 
egg-cell  of  the  Bird,  which  in  the  case  of  the  largest  birds 
reaches  a  diameter  of  several  inches,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  simple  celL  But,  with  Gegenbaur,  we  believe  this  view 
to  be  erroneous.  The  unimpregnated  and  unsegmented  egg- 
cell  of  the  Bird,  with  its  simple  nucleus,  remains  a  simple 
cell,  even  though  its  yellow  yelk-substance  increases  very 
greatly.  Every  animal  which  consists  of  a  single  cell,  every 
Amoeba,  every  Gregarina,  every  Infusorial  ajiimal,  is  one- 
celled,  and  remains  so,  however  much  food  of  various  kinds 
it  absorbs.  In  the  same  way  the  egg-cell  remains  a  simple 
cell,  however  much  food-yelk  it  may  afterwards  coUect 
within  its  protoplasm.  Gegenbaur  has  proved  this  clearly 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  embryos  of  Vertebrates.*® 

The  Bird's  egg,  of  course,  assumes  a  different  form  as 
soon  as  it  is  fertilized.  Its  germinal  vesicle,  or  nucleus,  then 
separates  by  repeated  division  into  many  parts,  and  the 
protoplasm  of   the    tread,  which  surrounds    it,  is  corre- 
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spondingly  divided.  At  this  stage  the  e^  consists  of 
as  many  cells  as  there  are  nuclei  in  the  tread.  Hence,  the 
yellow  ball  of  yelk  of  the  impregnated  egg,  as  it  is  laid, 
and  as  we  eat  it  eveiy  day,  is  already  a  many-celled  body. 
Its  tread  is  composed  of  many  cells,  and  is  now  dis- 
tinguished as  the  germ-disc  {discue  Uaatodermiaui).  In 
the  eighth  chapter  we  shall  refer  to  this  again. 


Fio.  12. — A  ripe  egg.oell  from  the  Drary 
of  ■  ben.  The  yellow  notritiTe  yelt  (i)  ia 
composed  of  many  conceotriD  itrata  (d)  and 
is  aumninded  by  a  thin  yelk-membnue  (a). 
Tbe  cell-kemd,  or  germ-veskle,  lies  in  the 
upper  part,  in  the  tread  (b).  {"lom  this  th« 
white  yelk  pauses  into  the  centre  of  the 
yolk-a»rity  <<!').  Tbe  two  kinds  of  jelk 
STB  not,  howeter,  distinctly  sepaiat«d. 


After  the  ripe  egg  of  the  Bird  (Fig.  12)  has  left  the  ovary 
and  has  been  fertilized  in  the  oviduct,  it  surrounds  itself 
with  various  coverings  which  are  secreted  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  oviduct.  The  thick  layer  of  transparent 
albumen  first  forms  round  the  yellow  yelk ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  formation  of  the  outer  calcareous  shell,  within  which 
lies  another  envelope  of  skin.  All  these  coverings  and 
additions  which  are  gradually  formed  around  the  egg,  are  of 
no  importance  to  the  development  of  the  embryo ;  they  are 
parte  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  simple  egg- 
celL  Even  in  the  case  of  other  animals  we  often  find  very 
large  e^s  with  thick  coverings, — for  example,  in  that  of 
the  Shark.  In  this  case  also  the  e^  is  originally  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  Mammals,  that  is,  it  is  a  simple  naked 
cell.     But,  8ii  in  the  case  of  Birds,  a  considerable  quantity 
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of  food-yelk  is  collected  within  the  original  yelk,  as  pro- 
vision for  the  growing  embryo :  various  coverings  are 
formed  around  the  egg.  The  egg-cells  of  many  other 
animals  receive  similar  internal  and  external  additions. 
But  as  these  are  always  of  subordinate  importance  in  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  itself,  serving  either  as  food,  or  as 
a  protecting  covering  for  the  embryo,  we  may  disr^ard 
them  entirely,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  important 
point, — tlie  essentiul  similarity  of  the  origirud  egg-cells  of 
Man  and  other  anivials  (Fig  10). 

Let  us  here  make  use  for  the  firat  time  of  our  funda- 
mental biogenetic  law,  and  apply  this  causal  law  of  develop- 
ment directly  to  the  human  egg-cell.  This  results  in  an 
extremely  simple,  but  highly  important  conclusion.  From 
tlie  one-celled  organization  of  the  human  egg  and  of  the 
eggs  of  tJte  other  animals,  tite  conclusion  directly  follows^ 
cuxording  to  this  fundaTtiental  law  of  Biogeny,  that  all 
aninwls,  including  Man,  descend  originally  from  a  one- 
celled  organism.  If  that  fundamental  principle  is  really 
true,  if  germ-history  or  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  an  epitome  or  a  brief  reproduction  of  the  tribal  history  or 
the  development  of  the  race  (and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
this),  then,  from  the  fact  that  all  eggs  are  originally  simple 
cells,  we  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  all  many-celled 
organisms  are  descended  from  a  one-celled  organism.  As, 
however,  the  original  egg-cell  has  the  same  structure  in  the 
case  of  Man  as  in  that  of  all  other  animals,  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  this  one-celled  original  form  was  probably 
the  common  one-celled  ancestral  organism  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  including  Man.  But  this  last  hypothesis  is 
by  no  means  as  certain  as  the  former  conclusion. 
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The  inference  from  the  one-celled  germ-form  to  the 
oue-cclled  parent-form  is  bo  simple,  and  jet  bo  full  of  8ig> 
nific&nce,  that  it  is  impoBsible  bo  lay  too  much  Btress  upon 
it.  Naturally  the  first  question  arising  is,  whether  there 
exist  at  the  present  day  any  one-celled  organisms,  from  the 
form  of  which  we  may  draw  an  approximately  correct 
condusioQ  as  to  the  one-celled  ancestors  of  many-celled 
organisms  ?  The  answer  to  thU  question  is  undoubtedly 
affirmative.  There  are  most  certainly  one-celled  oTg&a- 
isms  now  in  existence,  the  whole  organization  of  which  is 
but  that  of  a  permanent  e^-cell;  there  are  independent 
one-celled  oiganisms,  which  never  undergo  any  further 
development,  which  pass  their  whole  lives  as  simple  cells, 
and  as  such  reproduce  themselves  without  attaining  to  any 
higher  development.  We  now  know  a  great  number  of  such 
one-celled  organisms, — for  example,  the  Gregarina,  Fl^ellata, 
Acioeta,  Infusoria,  etc.  But  one  among  them  is  especially 
interesting  to  us,  because  it  affords  the  most  complete 
answer  to  our  question,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  one- 
celled  primary  organism  which  most  nearly  approaches  the 
type-form  of  the  race.    This  organism  is  the  Amoeba. 

The  name  Amoebte  has  long  been  applied  to  a  number  of 
microscopic  one-celled  organisms,  which  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  are  indeed  widely  distributed,  principally  in  &esh 
water,  but  also  in  the  ocean ;  lately  they  have  been  found 
inhabiting  moist  earth.  When  one  of  these  living  Amoebte 
ia  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  under  the  microscope  and 
greatly  magnified,  it  appears  to  be  a  roundish  body  of  very 
irregular  and  varying  form  (Fig.  13).  Enclosed  in  the  soft, 
slimy,  half-fiuid  body,  which  consists  of  protoplasm,  we  can 
only  see  a  small  solid  or  vesicular  substanu^  which  is  the 
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nucleus.  This  iinicellular  body  now  begins  to  move,  and 
crawls  about  in  various  directions  on  the  glass,  on  which  we 
are  observing  it     The  nhapeless  body  accomplishes  these 

Fia.  13. — A  creeping  AmiEbn  (much  en- 
larged). The  form-Talao  of  the  whole  or. 
ganiim  i«  that  of  a  simple  naked  coll,  whioh 
norea  aboat  bj  means  of  TBTiablo  proceaaeB, 
aometimea  eztoaded  from  the  protoplasm  of 
its  bodj,  loinotiDies  draini  in.  !□  the  oootre 
is  the  roand  kernel,  or  Dncleiu,  with  its  an- 

movements  by  extending  fingei'-like 
processes  from  various  points  of  its 
surface,  which  are  moved  in  slow  but 
constant  alternations,  and  draw  the  rest  of  the  body  after 
them.  After  a  time  something  new  is  seen ;  the  Amceba 
suddenly  stands  still,  draws  in  its  processes,  and  assumes 
a  Bpheiical  form.  But  soon  the  little  slimy  ball  begins  to 
spread  out  again,  and  stretches  its  processes  in  different 
directions,  and  moves  forward  again.  These  variable  pro- 
cesses are  called  false-feet  (Paeitdopodia),  because  they 
perfonn  tlie  ofBce  of  feet,  and  yet  are  no  special  organs,  in  a 
morphological  sense;  for  they  vanish  as  quickly  as  they 
appear,  and  are  only  variable  extensions  of  the  semi-fluid, 
homogeneous,  and  structureless  substance  of  the  body. 

If  one  of  these  creeping  AmoebEe  is  touched  with  a 
needle,  or  if  a  drop  of  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  the  whole 
body  at  once  contracts  in  consequence  of  this  mechanical  or 
chemical  irritation.  Usually  it  reaasumes  its  spherical 
form.  Under  certain  circumstances,  for  example,  if  the 
impurity  is  retained  in  the  water,  the  Amceba  begins  to 
encase  itself.     It  exudes  a  homogeneous  envelope,  or  cap- 
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8ule,  which  immediately  hardenB,  and  in  a  state  of  repoae 
assumea  the  form  of  a  spherical  cell  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
tecting membrane.  The  one-celled  Amceba  obtains  its 
food,  either  by  absorbing  dissolved  substances  directly  from 
the  water  by  imbibition,  or  by  pressing  into  itself  solid 
particles  of  foreign  matter  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
The  latter  operation  can  be  observed  at  any  time  if  it  ia 
made  to  eat.  If  finely  pulverized  colouring  matter,  such  as 
carmine  or  indigo,  is  placed  in  the  water  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  soft  body  of  the  Amoeba  can  be  seen  to 
assimilate  these  particles  of  colouring  matter,  over  which 
the  soft  substance  of  the  cell  flows  together.  The  Amoeba 
can  take  food  in  this  way  at  any  point  of  the  surface  of  its 
body,  [^though  it  possesses  no  special  organs  for  taking  in 
and  digesting  nutritive  matter,  no  true  mouth  or  stomach. 
By  means  of  this  assimilation  of  nutriment  and  dissolving 
the  particles  in  its  protoplasm,  the  Amceba  grows;  and, 
after  it  has  reached  a  certain  size  by  this  process,  it  begins 
to  reproduce.  This  occurs  in  the  simplest  way,  by  division. 
The  enclosed  nucleus  first  separates  into  two  pieces.  Then 
the  protoplasm  distributes  itself  between  the  two  new 
nuclei,  and  the  whole  cell  parts  into  two  similar  cells,  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm  round  the  two 
nuclei.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  propagation ;  the 
nucleus  first  divides  into  two  halves,  which  separate  from 
each  other,  and  act  as  centres  of  attraction  to  the  surround- 
ing cell-substance  or  protoplasm  (Fig.  8). 

Though  the  Amoeba  is,  therefore,  only  a  simple  cell,  it 
shows  itself  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  a 
many-celled  organism.  It  moves  itself  by  creeping,  it  feels, 
it  feeds,  it  reproduces  its  kind.    Some  spedes  of  Amoebfe 
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arc  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  microscopic.  Our  reasons  for  regarding  the  AjncebEe  as 
the  particular  one-celled  oi^anisros,  the  phylogenetic  rela- 
tions of  which  to  the  egg-cell  are  of  peculiar  importance, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  facts.  In  many  lower 
animals,  the  egg-cell  remains  in  its  original,  naked  condition 
till  it  is  fertilized;  it  acquires  no  covering,  and  is  oflen 
indistinguishable  from  an  Amteba.  Like  the  latter,  these 
naked  egg-cells  can  extend  processes  and  move  about.  In 
the  Sponges,  these  active  ^g -cells  creep  freely  about,  as 
though  they  were  independent  Amtebie   (Fig,    1+),  even 

Fia.  14.— Egg-ccll  of  a  Chalk  Sponge  (Olfn. 
thDs).  The  ogg-oell  niores  aod  creeps  aboat  within 
the  Sponge,  b;  meaua  of  Tariable  prooeueB  nbich 
it  eitends.     It  is  Dot  dJEtingniahable  from  the 

oommon  Anueba. 

within  the  parent  oiganism.  In  this 
condition  they  were  observed  by  earlier 
naturalists,  and  were  mistaken  for 
Amcebse,  living  as  parasitical  intruders  in  the  body  of 
the  Sponge.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  supposed  one-celled  para^tea  were  in 
reality  the  egg-cella  of  the  Sponge  itself.  This  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  also  found  in  other  lower  animals,  for  ex- 
ample, in  those  pretty  bell-shaped  Plant-animals  {Medvsas) ; 
the  eggs  of  these  also  remain  as  naked,  uncovered 
cells,  which  stretch  out  amoeboid  processes,  feed  themselves, 
move,  and  &om  which,  after  fertilization,  the  many-celled 
Medusa-organism  is  indirectly  or  directly  developed  by 
repeated  division. 

It  is,  therefore,  certainly  no  wild  hypothesis,  but  an 
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entirely  sober  conclusion,  which  regards  the  Amceba  as  the 
particulaT  one-celled  organism  which  gives  us  an  approxi- 
mate representation  of  the  ancient  one-celled  ancestral 
fonn  common  to  all  many-celled  organisms.  The  naked, 
dimple  Amceba  possesses  a  less  differentiated  and  more 
primary  character  than  most  other  cells.  To  thb  may  be 
added  the  circumstance,  that  similar  amoeboid  cells  can  be 
shown  in  the  full-grown  bodies  of  alll  many-celled  animala 
For  example,  they  occur  as  the  so-called  white  blood-cor- 
puscles among  the  red  blood-cells  (corpuscles)  in  human 
blood,  and  in  that  of  all  other  Vertebrates.  They  also  occur 
in  many  Invertebrat«i  animals ;  for  instance,  in  the  blood  of 
the  Snail ;  and  in  1859  I  showed  that  these  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles,  like  independent  Amceba*,  can  assimilate  solid 
particles,  can,  therefore,  eat  (Fig.  15).  Lately,  it  has  been 
found  that  very  many  different  cells,  if  they  have  room. 


Fio.  16. — DeToaring  blood-cellB  of  »  Naikad  Bea-nmil  (ThelUi  verj 
much  magaifled.  In  connection  with  the  blood-cells  of  this  Bnail,  I  was 
the  Bret  to  oboerre  the  importnat  fact  that  "  tho  blood-oella  of  invertebista 
ojtimals  tn  uncovered  InmpH  of  protopliuni,  and,  like  the  AoKebGo,  by 
meaaa  of  their  peculiair  moTementa  can  absorb  matter,"  can,  therefore, 
"eat."  When  at  Naplei  (on  the  10th  of  Haj,  1859)  I  had  iiyected  the 
blood.TeascIs  of  one  of  these  Snaila  with  palreriied  indigo  diuoWed  in 
water,  I  wBS  maoh  astonialied  to  find  after  a  few  honn  that  the  blood 
cella  tbemseWeH  were  more  or  leaa  filled  with  Roe  psrticlei  of  indigfo.  B7 
repeated  eiporimental  injections,  I  was  ablo  to  watch  the  Bbeorption  of  tba 
ooloaring  matter  into  the  hlood-cells,  which  was  accompliahed  eiactlj  aa  bj 
Amoebffi.     (See  "  Honogr^h  of  Badiolalia."  1868,  pp.  104,  lOG.) 
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are  able  to  move,  to  eat,  and  to  act  entirely  like  Amoeba; 
(Fig.  9). 

The  capacity  of  the  naked  cell  to  make  these  character- 
ietic  amoeboid  movements  depends  on  the  contractility  (or 
automatic  movableness)  of  the  protoplasm.  This  seems  to 
be  the  universal  property  of  all  young  cells.  Where  they 
are  not  surrounded  by  a  strong  membrane,  or  shut  up  in  a 
"cell  prison,"  they  are  all  capable  of  amceboid  movements. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  uncovered  e^-cell  as  of  other  im- 
covered  cells,  of  the  moving  cells  of  various  kinds,  lymph- 
cells,  mucous  cells,  etc. 

Our  examination  of  the  egg-cell  and  comparison  of  it 
with  the  A-mceba,  has  afforded  us  the  best  and  surest  basis 
for  the  history  of  the  germ  as  well  as  for  the  history  of  the 
'  tribe.  From  it  we  have  drawn  the  conclusions  that  the 
human  egg  is  a  simple  cell ;  that  this  egg-cell  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  otiier  Mammals,  and  that  we 
must  therefore  infer  the  existence  of  a  primeval  one-celled 
ancestral  form,  which  iu  all  essential  points  was  of  amceboid 
fbnn. 

The  assertion  that  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race 
were  simple  cells  of  this  sort,  which,  like  the  Amceba,  led 
an  independent  one-celled  life,  has  not  only  been  ridiculed 
as  an  empty  scientific  chimera,  but  has  also  been  indig- 
nantly rejected  in  theological  periodicals  as  "  horrible, 
shocking,  and  immoral"  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
in  my  lectures  "On  the  Origin  and  Genealogy  of  the  Human 
Race,"  the  same  righteous  indignation  must  fall  with  equal 
justice  on  the  "  horrible,  shocking,  and  immoral "  fact,  that 
every  human  individual  develops  from  a  single  cell,  and 
that  this  human   egg-cell   cannot  be  distinguished  from 
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those  of  other  Mammals.  This  fact  can  be  demonstrated 
at  any  moment  under  the  microscope,  and  it  is  useless  to 
close  our  eyes  to  this  "immoral"  fact.  It  remains  as 
incontrovertible  as  the  important  conclusions  which  we 
have  linked  with  it. 

The  very  important  bearing  which  the  Cell  Theory  has 
on  the  whole  conception  of  oiganic  nature  is  thus  very 
clearly  seen.  The  "  place  of  man  in  nature  "  is  radically 
explained  by  it.  Without  this  theory,  Man  is  an  unin- 
telligible puzzle.  Philosophers,  therefore,  and  certainly 
psychologists,  ought  especially  to  acquaint  themselves 
thoroughly  with  the  Cell  Theory.  The  human  mind  can 
only  bo  really  understood  by  means  of  this  theory,  and  its 
simplest  form  is  illustrated  in  the  Amceba. 

The  extant  Am<£b[e  and  the  kindred  one-celled  organ- 
isms, ArcellEe,  Gr^arinffi,  etc.,  are  therefore  of  great 
interest,  because  they  show  us  the  simple  cell  in  a  per- 
manently independent  form.  The  human  organism  and 
that  of  other  higher  animals,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  one- 
celled  in  its  earliest,  immature  condition.  As  soon  as  the 
egg-cell  is  fertilized,  it  multiplies  by  division  and  forms  a 
community,  or  colony  of  many  social  cells.  These  dif- 
ferentiate themselves,  and  by  their  specialization,  by  various 
modifications  of  these  cells,  the  various  tissues  which  com- 
pose the  various  organs  are  developed.  The  developed 
many-celled  organisms  of  Man  and  of  all  higher  animals 
resembles,  therefore,  a  social,  civil  community,  the  numerous 
single  individuals  of  which  are,  indeed,  developed  in  various 
ways,  but  were  originally  only  simple  cells  of  one  common 
struct  ura 
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"  If  the  man  of  soienoe  chose  to  follow  the  example  of  hiatoriana  and 
pnlpit-oratora,  and  to  obsoare  itronge  and  pecnliar  phenomena  by  employing 
a  hollow  pomp  of  big  and  aoandin^  wardi,  this  would  be  hia  opportoriitj ; 
for  we  hare  approaohed  one  of  the  greateat  of  the  myateriea  which  aarronnd 
tbe  problem  of  animated  nntore  and  diating^iah  it  above  all  other  problema 
of  aoienoe.  To  diaoorer  tbe  relatione  of  man  and  woman  U>  the  egg-oell 
would  be  almost  eqninUent  to  solving  all  thoae  myateriea.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  egg-cell  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  the  tianafer  to  it 
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bj  meuifl  of  the  leed,  of  the  phjiickl  and  mental  charaoteriitioi  of  the 
father,  affoct  all  the  qnestioni  which  the  haman  mind  hM  ever  Tsiaed  in 
regard  to  eiisteQae."— EUDOLra  Tibcbov  (1S4S). 

The  discovery  that  every  human  being  at  the  beginning 
of  his  existence  ia  a  simple  cell,  that  this  egg-cell  ia  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  of  other  Mammals,  and  tiiat  the 
forms  arising  during  the  evolution  of  this  cell  in  Man  and 
in  the  other  higher  Mammals,  are  at  first  similar, — supplies 
a  basis  from  which  we  may  trace  the  further  processes  of 
evolution.  In  the  first  place  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
of  a  fact  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  empiric  side 
of  the  history  of  development,  relating  to  Uiose  ontogenetic 
&cts  which  can  be  directly  traced  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  and  this  fact  is  that  in  Man  as  well  as  in  other 
animals  the  developed  many-celled  organism  with  all  its 
various  organs  proceeds  from  a  simple  cell.  Secondly,  as 
regards  the  phylogenetic  side  of  the  question,  the  specu- 
lative part  of  the  History  of  Human  Development,  which 
is  based  on  those  facts,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  original  ancestral  form  of  Man  as  of  the  other 
animals  was  a  one-celled  organisnL  The  whole  difficult 
problem  of  the  History  of  Evolution  ia  thus  now  reduced 
to  the  simple  question  :  "  How  has  the  complex  m&ny-celled 
organism  arisen  from  the  simple  one-celled  form  ?  By  what 
natural  process  has  the  simple  cell  been  transformed  into 
that  complex  life-apparatus  with  all  its  varioua  organs,  the 
apparently  rational  and  purposive  construction  of  which  we 
admire  in  the  developed  body  ?  " 

Turning  now  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  view  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the 
uiany-celled  organism   is  ordered  and   constituted  on  the 
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same  principles  as  a  civilized  state,  in  -which  the  sevei-al 
citizens  have  devoted  themselves  to  various  services  directed 
towards  common  ends.  This  comparison  is  of  the  greatest 
service  hx  enabling  us  thoroughly  to  understand  the  con- 
struction uf  Man  from  many  cells  of  various  kinds,  and  to 
onderstand  also  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  these 
various  cells  for  an  apparently  pre-conceived  purpose.  If 
we  bear  this  comparison  in  mind,  and  apply  this  significant 
idea  of  the  developed  many -celled  organism  as  a  civil  union 
of  many  individuals,  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  this 
oi^anism,  we  shall  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  first  and  most  important  processea  of  evolution.  We 
can  even,  on  deeper  reflection,  guess  the  first  stages  of 
development,  and  establish  them  d  priori,  before  we  call 
observation,  6.  po^riori  knowledge,  to  our  aid. 

For  once  we  will  reverse  the  process,  and  will  not,  as 
will  be  the  case  hereafter,  first  observe  the  facts  of  Ontogeny 
and  then  attach  their  phylogenetical  significance  to  them. 
Be^nning  at  the  other  end,  let  us  here  try  to  guess  the 
course  which  evolution  must  have  taken,  if  the  comparison 
is  well  founded.  Then  if,  afterwards,  the  facts  of  Ontogeny 
confirm  our  preconception,  we  shall  be  yet  more  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  views  on  Phylogeny.  This 
agreement  will  afford  us  a  more  striking  justification  of  our 
views  than  can  be  gained  in  almost  any  other  way. 

Let  us  therefore  first  answer  this  question :  "  Granting 
the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  how 
would  the  original  one-celled  organism  which  founded  the 
first  cell-state,  and  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  the  higher, 
many  celled  animals, — how  must  that  organism  have  acted 
at  the  beginning  of  organic  life  on  the  earth,  or  at  the 
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beginning  of  creation,  as  it  is  usually  ezpresscd?"  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  It  must  have  acted  just  as  a  man 
who  founds  a  state  or  a  colony  for  a  given  purpose.  Let 
us  trace  this  process  in  its  simplest  form,  as,  for  example, 
may  have  easily  taken  place  when  any  of  the  remote 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  first  peopled.  Two  South 
Sea  Islanders,  a  man  and  a  woman,  have  gone  in  a  boat 
to  fish ;  they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm,  carried  far  away, 
and  at  length  driven  on  to  a  remote  island,  as  yet  unin- 
habited. This  "first  human  pair,"  remaining  isolated,  play 
the  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  produce  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, thus  becoming  the  parents  of  the  future  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  As  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  all  resources, 
without  the  many  means  of  support  possessed  by  the 
founders  of  states  of  advanced  civilization,  the  posterity 
of  this  uncivilized  and  isolated  pair  have  first  developed 
as  genuine  savagea  Their  only  purpose  in  life  for  cen- 
turies has  remained  as  simple  as  that  of  the  lower  animals 
and  plants ;  the  simple  aim  of  self-preservation  and  of  the 
production  of  descendants ;  they  have  been  contented  with 
the  simplest  orgsjiic  functions,  nutrition  and  reproduction. 
Hunger  and  love  are  their  only  motives  of  action. 

For  a  very  long  period,  these  savages,  scattered  over  the 
whole  island,  must  have  aimed  at  the  one  single  object 
of  self-preservation.  Gradually,  however,  several  families 
collected  at  certain  places,  larger  communitiea  arose,  and 
now  many  reciprocal  relations  began  to  arise  between 
individuals  ;  in  consequence,  a  rude  division  of  labour  took 
place.  Certain  savages  continued  to  fish  and  hunt,  others 
began  to  cultivate  the  ground,  others  devoted  themselves 
to  religion  and  medicine,  which  now  began  to  develop. 
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and  so  oa  In  short,  the  ever-increasing  division  of  labour 
specializes  the  people  into  ■  various  ranka  or  castes,  which 
always  tend  to  become  more  sharply  defined  in  propor- 
tion as  the  state  becomes  more  highly  developed:  all 
follow  diverse  occupations,  and  yet  work  for  a  common  end. 
In  this  way,  from  the  descendants  of  a  single  human  pair, 
a  simple  community  of  individuals,  originally  alike,  first 
gradually  arises,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  more  or  less 
well-oiganized  confederation.  In  this  community,  we  may 
regard  the  more  or  less  complete  division  of  labour  among 
individuals,  or  the  so-called  specialization,  as  the  standard 
by  which  the  grade  of  development  of  its  culture  may  be 
measured. 

A  process  similar  to  this,  and  the  details  of  which  each 
can  easily  fiU  up  for  himself,  took  place  millions  of  years 
ago,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  oi^uic  life  on  the  earth, 
one-celled  organisms  at  first  developed,  and  were  afterwards 
followed  by  many-celled  forms. 

The  single  cells  which  arose  by  reproduction  from  the 
oldest  parent-cells  must  at  first  have  lived  in  an  isolated 
condition ;  each  one  performed  the  same  simple  offices  as 
all  the  others;  they  were  satisfied  with  self-preservation, 
nutrition,  and  reproduction.  At  a  later  period  isolated 
cells  gathered  into  communities.  Groups  of  simple  cells, 
which  bad  arisen  by  the  continued  division  of  a  single 
cell,  remained  together,  and  now  began  gradually  to  perform 
different  offices  in  life.  The  first  traces  of  specialization,  or 
division  of  labour,  soon  occurred,  as  one  cell  assumed  one 
office,  another  another.  One  set  of  cells  may  have  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  the  absorption  of  food,  or  nutrition; 
other  cells  may  have  busied  themselvea  tmly  with  repro- 
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duction;  and  others,  again,  have  fonned  themselves  into 
protecting  organs  for  the  little  community,  and  bo  on.  In 
abort,  various  classes  or  castes  must  have  arisen  in  the 
cell-state,  following  divei^e  occupations  and  yet  working 
together  for  the  common  end.  In  proportion  as  this 
division  of  labour  progressed,  the  many-celled  organism, 
or  the  specialized  cell-community,  became  more  perfect  or 
civilized 

We  may  follow  the  comparison  further.  It  may  be 
asaeiied  d  priori,  that  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  of 
relations  which  was  occasioned  by  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  the  gathering  of  many  organic  individuals  in  a  common 
dwelling-place,  when  oiganic  life  first  began  on  the  earth, 
a  community  of  many  similar  individuals  arose  from  a  one- 
celled  organism ;  that  a  division  of  labour  afterwards  took 
place  among  these  similar  cells,  and  that  finally,  in  conse- 
quence of  continuous  specialization,  a  developed  many- 
celled  organism  with  many  different  organs,  all  working 
for  a  common  end,  arose.  In  order  fully  to  realize  the  value 
of  this  significant  comparison,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
enter  in  detail  into  the  theory  of  the  division  of  labour,  or 
specialization,  which  now  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
Biology,  especially  since  Darwin's  Theory  of  Selection  has 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  true  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena. At  present  I  must  refer  for  the  more  detailed 
elaboration,  which  would  cany  us  too  far  to  be  entered 
into  here,  to  Darwin's  Doctrine  of  the  Divei^nce  of  Cha- 
racter, and  to  my  lecture  on  the  Division  of  Labour.  We 
shall  hereafter  return  to  this  subject.** 

At  present  we  will  rather  examine  whether  the  d  priori 
views  on  Fhylc^ny  which  ve  preconceived,  are  in  accord- 
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once  with  the  facts  which  Ontogeny  places  before  us ; 
whether  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual  organism 
from  the  egg-cell,  the  same  phenomena  appear,  which  we 
have  presupposed  as  necessary  in  this  comparison.  The 
ontogenetic  structural  process  proves  to  be  in  very  close 
harmony  with  our  conclusions,  and  we  find  that  the  facts  of 
the  evolution  of  the  individual  which  can  be  seen  under  the 
microscope,  do  in  fact  correspond  perfectly  with  the  picture 
of  the  process  of  phylogenetic  evolution  which  we  have 
sketched  d  priori.  The  first  processes  which  occur  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual  from  the  egg-cell,  and  also  the 
succeeding  simple  processes  which  first  come  under  observa- 
tion, really  correspond  to  the  events  which  we  have  just 
traced  in  the  development  of  a  colony  of  savages,  and  have 
assumed  as  the  first  phylogenetic  processes  in  the  origin  of 
a  many-celled  organism. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual, 
many  homogeneous  cells  first  arise,  from  the  simple  egg-cell, 
by  continuous  division.  These  are  exactly  comparable  to 
a  community  of  human  beings  as  yet  uncivilized.  These 
homogeneous  cells  increase  still  more,  so  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  cells  ever  increases.  As  in  making  our 
comparison  we  found  that  an  entire  colony  of  savages  pro- 
ceeded from  the  descendants  of  a  single  isolated  human 
pair,  so  likewise  all  the  homogeneous  cells  of  this  multitude 
(which  we  shall  hereafter  learn  to  know  better  under  the 
name  of  cleavage-globules),  are  inter-related  as  the  de- 
scendants of  a  single  pair  of  cells.  Their  common  father 
is  the  male  sperm-cell,  and  their  common  mother  the  female 
egg-celL 

At  first,  all  these  numerous  cells  which  arise  by  the  con- 
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tinuoua  division  of  the  fertilized  egg-cell,  are  exactly  alike, 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  But  gra- 
dually a  division  of  labour  occum  among  them  by  their 
assuming  different  offices.  Some  accomplish  nutrition,  othem 
reproduction,  others  protection,  others  locomotion,  and  so 
on.  We  may  translate  this  into  the  language  of  the  theory 
of  the  tissues  and  say :  some  of  these  cells  become  intestinal 
cells,  others  muscle-cells,  others,  again,  bone-cells,  nerve-cells, 
cells  of  the  sense-organs,  of  the  reproductive  organs,  etc. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  course  of  Uie  evolution  of  the 
individual  corresponds  in  its  essential  features  to  that  pre- 
supposed course  of  phylogenetic  development,  and  thus 
affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  our  fundamental  law  of 
Biogeny. 

This  observation  naturally  leads  to  a  brief  examination 
of  the  physiological  functions,  or  vital  activities,  which  are 
concerned  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual  as  in  that  of 
the  race.  At  first  sight  a  great  number  of  complex  pro- 
cesses seem  to  blend  and  co-operate  here ;  all  of  these  can, 
however,  in  reality  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  organic 
functions.  These  vital  activities  are:  (1)  Growth;  (2) 
Nutrition ;  (3)  Adaptation ;  (4)  Reproduction ;  (5)  Heredity ; 
(6)  Division  of  Labour,  or  Specialization;  (7)  Atavism; 
(8)  Coalescence.  Heredity,  Adaptation,  and  Growth  are  of 
especial  importance  in  the  evolution  of  the  organic  body ; 
these  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  especially  formative 
functions. 

Of  all  vital  phenomena,  growth  may  be  regarded  as  the 
one  which  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  evolution  of  tho 
individual  organism,  and  as  the  really  fundamental  function 
of  evolution.     The  hearing  of  this  function  on  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  germ  is  so  great,  that  Baer  expressed  the  most 
general  result  of  his  researches  in  the  following  proposition : 
"  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  an  individual  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  individuality  in  every  relation." 
Whenever  a  unit,  an  individual,  develops  in  nature,  growth 
is  the  fii'st  condition.  This  is  equally  true  of  inorganic 
(inanimate)  and  of  organic  (animate)  natural  bodies.  In 
the  former,  in  minerals,  growth  is  often  the  only  function 
of  evolution.  Growth  is,  therefore,  especially  interesting, 
because  both  in  the  inorganic  individual,  the  crystal,  and 
in  the  simplest  organic  individual,  it  is  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  all  further  evolution.  Growth,  the  addition 
of  homogeneous  body-substance,  is  absolutely  univer^il. 
The  inorganic  crystal  grows  by  absorbing  homogeneous 
matter  from  the  surrounding  fluid  medium,  which  then 
passes  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  condition.  Similarly,  the 
cell,  the  simplest  organic  individual,  grows  by  attracting  to 
itself  particles  from  the  surrounding  medium,  which  is 
usually  fluid,  and  by  then  transforming  these  particles  into 
a  semi-fluid,  and  more  or  less  homogeneous  condition 
(assimilation).  The  only  difference  between  the  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  that  of  the  simplest  organic  individual,  the 
cell,  is  that  the  former  adds  the  new  substance  externally, 
while  the  latter  absorbs  it  internally.  This  essential  differ- 
ence depends  on  the  different  conditions  of  density,  or  of 
aggregation,  of  the  two  different  groups  of  bodies.  The 
inorganic  bodies  may  be  either  in  a  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous 
condition.  They  grow  by  apposition.  Organic  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  are  in  the  fourth,  the  soft  or  semi-fluid  con- 
dition of  aggregation.  They  grow  by  intussusception.; , 
Each  individual  or  trophic  growth  is,  however,  only  the 
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simple  or  direct  form  of  growth  common  to  crystal  and  to 
simple  organic  individuals  of  the  first  order.  This  simple 
form  of  growth  b  secondarily  opposed  to  compound  or 
numerical  growth,  which  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  all  many-celled  organisms,  in  all  individuals  of  the 
second,  or  higher  order.  In  this  case,  the  simple  cell  does 
not  continually  increase,  as  might  be  supposed,  until  the 
whole  large  organic  individual,  with  all  ita  parts,  is  formed ; 
but  after  the  cell  has  attained  a  certain,  very  limited  size, 
it  does  not  increase  further,  but  parts  by  self-division  into 
two  cells.  Owing  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cess of  compound  growth,  a  many-celled  organism,  which 
is  £ar  larger  than  the  largest  cell,  at  last  arises.  In  this 
case,  the  growth  of  the  ever-increasing  organism  is  no 
longer  ihe  mere  addition  of  homogeneous  parts,  but  depends 
really  on  generation,  i.e.,  the  multiplication  of  the  origin- 
ally simple  individual. 

A  further  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
growth  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  former,  unlike  the 
latter,  is  connected  with  nutrition.  Nutrition  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  every  living  organism,  for  loss  of  sub- 
stance of  body-material  is  implied  in  all  life-energies ;  and 
this  loss  of  substance  must  be  replaced  by  the  addition  of 
new  substance  or  food.  This  continual  change  of  sub- 
stance, the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  new  matter, 
the  expulsion  of  used-up  particles,  and  briefly,  all  the 
processes  included  by  the  term  nutrition,  are  conditions 
as  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  evolution  as  for  all 
the  other  activities  of  life  :*they  are  as  indispensable  to  the 
evolution  of  the  single  cell  as  to  that  of  the  entire  many- 
celled  organiam.    The  usual  method  of  nutrition  in  the 
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case  of  the  single  cells  is  by  the  absorption  by  their  soft 
semi-fluid  cell-substance  of  food-material  from  the  sur- 
rounding fluid;  less  frequently  solid  particles  are  pressed 
into  the  cell-substance.  Similarly,  the  worn-out  material 
is  discharged,  usually  in  a  fluid,  seldom  in  a  solid  form. 

Adaptation,  the  most  important  vital  function,  is 
directly  connected  with  nutrition,  and  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  organism. 
It  is,  in  reality,  the  most  influential  cause  of  every  advance 
and  of  all  perfection  of  the  organism.  Adaptation  effects 
all  the  modifications  or  variations  which  organic  forms 
undergo  under  the  influence  of  the  external  conditions  of 
existence;  it  is  the  true  cause  of  every  modification.  As 
I  have  very  fully  discussed  the  importance  of  modification 
and  the  various  laws  of  Adaptation  in  my  Generdle 
Morphologic,  and  in  the  "  History  of  Creation,"  I  may  here 
dispense  with  any  further  reference  to  it.  I  shall  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  all  these  various  laws  of  Adapta- 
tion can  appropriately  be  brought  into  the  two  classes  that 
I  have  there  distinguished;  on  the  one  side  indirect,  or 
Potential  Adaptation,  on  the  other  direct,  or  Actual  Adap- 
tation. I  have  shown  in  my  OenercUe  Morphologic  (vol. 
iL  pp.  193-226),  that  all  these  varied  and  important  phe- 
nomena, if  regarded  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  can 
be  reduced  to  the  mechanical  frmction  of  nutrition,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  elementary  conditions  of  cell-nutrition. 

Just  as  progressive  Adaptation  is  linked  with  nutrition, 
so  is  conservative  Heredity  linked  with  reproduction.  This 
latter  activity  of  the  organism  may  also  be  referred  to  the 
former  functions.  For  radically  "  reproduction  is  a  form  of 
nutrition  and  a  growth  of  the  organism  to  a  size  beyond 
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that  beloDging  to  it  as  an  individual,  so  that  a  part  is  thus 
elevated  into  a  (new)  whole"  (Generelle  Morphciogle,  voL 
iL  p.  16).  The  functions  of  growth  and  reproduction  are 
therefore  very  inUmately  connected.  Reproduction  is  onlj 
a  continuation  of  the  growth  of  the  individual.  But  the 
latter,  again,  depends  in  its  compound  form,  on  generation, 
that  is,  on  the  multiplication  of  the  simple  constituent  indi- 
viduals. WhUe,  on  the  one  hand,  reproduction  appears  to 
be  only  a  growth  of  the  individual  to  a  size  exceeding  that 
of  the  individual, — compound  growth,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  result  of  the  reproduction  of  simple  individuals  of 
the  first  order.  This  view  enables  us  clearly  to  underatand 
reproduction  and,  consequently,  Heredity,  which  otherwise 
appears  to  be  an  obscure  and  mysterious  process. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  must  start 
from  the  simplest  form  of  reproduction,  that  is,  division,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  almost  every  cell.     When  the  cell. 


Fio.  16.— Blood -coll*  (corpiucleB),  incnu- 
ing  by  Mlf-diviaiou,  froin  the  blood  of  the  yaitig 
embryo  of  &  etoff.  Each  has  originBlly  a  kernel 
(anclens}.  and  is  Rlubniar  (a).    When  the  cells 
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which    separate    more    and    more   froro    enob  j-^        \_J       /""^^ 

other   {t).     Finally  the  oeU  ports  into  two,  at         (m  {%)' 

the  point  where  it  was  pinched  in  {f).     (After  ^      (*#)        \-J 


having,  by  the  absorption  of  nutrition,  already  reached  its 
usual  size,  exceeds  that  measure,  it  divides  into  two  cells 
(Fig.  IG).  Just  in  the  same  way  in  many-celled  animals  (for 
example,  Corals),  when  the   individual  grows  beyond  the 
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definite  size  proper  to  it,  a  separation  into  two  new 
individuals  necessarily  takes  place.  Starting  from  this 
simplest  form  of  reproduction,  we  can  learn  to  understand 
the  many  complex  forms  with  which  we  meet,  especially  in 
the  lower  animals  and  plants.  Division  is  first  followed  by 
propagation  by  buds,  then  that  by  the  formation  of  germ- 
buds,  and  propagation  by  germ-cells,  or  spores.  All  these 
forms  of  multiplication  are  classed  under  the  name  of 
asexual  reproduction,  or  Monogeny ;  in  these  cases  it  does 
not  require  the  union  of  different  individuals  to  eflfect  the 
production  of  new,  independent  individuals.** 

The  conditions  of  sexual  reproduction,  or  Amphigony, 
are  quite  different.  Its  nature  consists  in  this ;  that  two 
distinct  cells  must  unite  in  a  particular  way  and  blend  in 
order  to  cause  the  production  of  a  new  individual.  As  we 
shall  soon  return  to  the  subject  of  sexual  reproduction, 
when  we  consider  the  fertilization  of  the  egg,  we  need  not 
here  linger  over  it  We  must  only  emphasize  the  fact,  that 
this  process  of  sexual  reproduction,  in  spite  of  its  peculiarity, 
is  yet  nearly  related  to  the  higher  forms  of  asexual  repro- 
duction, and  especially  to  that  by  the  formation  of  germ- 
cells.  But  while  in  the  latter  case  a  single  cell  separates 
from  the  confederacy  of  the  many-celled  organism  and 
forms  the  foundation  of  a  new  individual, — in  the  -former, 
two  different  elementary  individuals,  a  female  egg-cell  and 
a  male  sperm-cell,  must  unite  and  blend  into  a  single  body 
to  effect  that  purpose.  The  double  cell  formed  in  this  way 
is  alone  capable  of  forming  by  division  an  aggregate  of  cells, 
from  which  a  new  many-celled  organism  then  develops.*^ 
(Of.  Chap.  XXV.) 

Immediately  connected    with    reproduction  is   a  fifth 
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highly  importaot  evolutionary  function.  Heredity.  Just 
aa  we  were  able  to  trace  Adaptation  back  to  nutrition,  we 
can  also  show  that  Heredity  is  a  necessary  phenomenon 
of  reproduction ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  both  kinds 
of  Heredity — of  conservative,  as  well  as  of  pn^ressive 
Heredity.  As  I  have  also  fully  e.xplained  these  highly 
important  Laws  of  Heredity,  which  maintain  constant 
reciprocal  relations  with  the  Laws  of  Adaptation,  in  my 
"History  of  Creation,"  vol.  i.  Chapter  VIII.  p.  175,  we 
will  not  stop  to  examine  them  here.  (See  also  GenertUe 
Morpkoloffie,  vol  ii  pp.  170-191.) 

Division  of  labour,  or  differentiation,  which  tiaa  but 
recently  begun  to  be  correctly  valued,  forms  a  sixth 
evolutionary  function  of  especial  importance.  We  have 
already  seen  that  division  of  labour  is  the  strongest  impulse 
towards  progressive  evolution,  not  only  in  civic  and  social 
life,  but  also  in  the  social  cell-confederacy  of  every  many- 
celled  organism.  A  glance  at  any  community  or  state 
organization  shows  that  the  first  condition  of  all  liigher 
development  and  civilization,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  various  duties  among  the  various  classes  of  the 
citizens ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  co-operation  of  these 
single  individuals  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  state. 
This  is  exactly  the  case  also  in  every  many-celled  organism. 
Every  multicellular  individual  in  the  plant  or  animal 
kingdom  is  more  perfectly  developed,  and  ranks  higher  in 
proportion  as  the  division  of  labour  among  its  constituent 
cells,  the  diiferentiation  of  its  cell-individuals,  is  more 
perfect.  Therefore  in  the  various  classes  of  organisms  we 
find  this  diiferentiation,  sometimes  in  a  more,  sometimes  in 
a  less  perfect  condition.     The  simplest  form  of  division  of 
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labour  occurs  in  those  lower  animals  in  the  bodies  of  which 
only  two  kinds  of  cells  have  become  differentiated.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  lowest  Plant-animals,  in 
Sponges,  and  the  simplest  Polyps,  as  well  as  in  their 
common  parent-form,  the  Gastnea.  Throughout  the  entire 
many-celled  bodies  of  these,  there  are  only  two  different 
kinds  of  cells ;  the  one  kind  effect  the  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction of  the  animal,  the  other  kind  are  its  organs  of 
feeling  and  motion.  These  two  kinds  of  cells  are  identical 
with  those  which  first  come  to  perfection  in  the  first  process 
of  differentiation  of  the  germ-layers  in  the  human  embryo. 
But  in  most  higher  animals  the  differentiation  of  the  cells 
proceeds  much  further.  Some  take  merely  the  office  of 
nutrition ;  others  that  of  reproduction ;  a  third  group  con- 
stitute the  outward  covering  of  the  body  and  form  the 
skin ;  a  fourth  group,  the  muscle-cells,  form  the  fiesh ;  a 
fifth  group,  the  nerve-cells,  develop  into  the  organs  of 
sensation,  of  will,  of  thought,  etc.  All  these  different  kinds 
of  cells  originally  proceeded  by  differentiation  or  specializa- 
tion from  the  simple  egg-cell,  and  from  the  homogeneous 
descendants  of  that  egg-cell,  owing  to  division  of  labour. 
This  differentiation  of  the  cells,  or  this  division  of  labour, 
originally  arose  in  tribal  history,  from  causes  similar  to  the 
division  of  labour  in  the  civilized  states  of  men.  Afterwards 
it  appears  in  the  germ-history,  and  by  that  time  it  has  been 
made  over  to  Heredity,  and  is  merely  repeated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny.  Now,  although 
Differentiation  usually  leads  to  the  progress  of  the  whole 
organism  as  well  as  of  its  various  constituent  individuals, 
the  single  cells,  yet  it  is  also  in  many  cases  the  occasion  of 
retrogression,  or  atavism.      Not  only  progressive,  but  also 
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retrograde    modifications    take    place    in    consequence    of 
division  of  labour. 

Atavism,  or  reversion,  muBt  be  regarded  aa  a  seventh 
function  of  evolution,  and,  as  such,  plays  no  unimportant 
part.  In  the  evolution  of  almost  every  higher  organism  we 
observe  that  the  progressive  completion  of  most  organs  is 
accompanied  by  retrograde  processes  of  evolution  in  single 
parts.  In  ihe  cell  this  retrograde  metamorphosis  usually 
first  occuis  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  fat-particles 
in  t^e  protoplasm.  The  cell  is  destroyed  by  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  protoplasm.  During  the  course  of 
phylogenetic,  aa  of  ontogenetic  evolution,  whole  oi^ans  may 
thus  retrograde  by  the  dissolution  of  the  cells  which  foim 
them.  Thas,  for  example,  during  the  evolution  of  the  germ 
of  Man  and  of  other  Mammals,  cartilages,  muscles,  etc,  dis- 
appear which  were  of  great  importance  in  out  primitive 
ancestors,  the  Fishes.  This  ontogenetic  reversion  reproduces, 
owing  to  Heredity,  a  corresponding  phylogenetic  process. 
The  very  interesting  "  rudimentary  organs  "  are  arrested — 
bodily  growths  of  this  kind,  traces  of  which  still  remain  in 
various  stages  of  development  (see  p.  110).  They  are  found 
in  nearly  every  high^  many-celled  organism  attaining  to 
any  considerable  stage  of  evolution ;  in  this  case  the  general 
prepress  of  the  whole  is  scarcely  ever  conditional  on  the 
equally  pK^reesive  development  of  the  cells ;  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  cells  perish  during  Ontogeay,  while  others 
go  on  growing  at  their  expense.  This  same  phenomenon 
is  met  with  in  human  society.  In  this  it  is  always  the 
case  that  many  individuals  perish  without  effecting  any- 
thing; while  the  majority  constantly  develop  more  or 
less  steadily.    The  compar^on  is  perfectly  apt    For  the 
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conditions  of  aggregation  are  the   same  in  states  as  in 
many-celled  organisms. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  an  eighth  and  last  function 
of  organic  development,  viz.  coalescence,  or  concrescence. 
As  yet,  this  has  been  but  little  noticed,  nor  is  it  very 
striking;  yet  it  is  of  real  importance  in  certain  processes. 
Coalescence  consists  in  this,  that  two  or  more  individuals 
which  were  originally  separate  afterwards  combine  and 
blend  into  one  individual.  We  may  regard  the  process 
of  sexual  generation  as  a  coalescence  of  two  cells.  We  also 
often  find  a  similar  coalescence  of  cells  in  other  processes  of 
evolution.  Those  tissues  of  the  animal  body  which  dis- 
charge the  highest  functions,  viz.  the  muscular  tissue,  or 
flesh,  which  is  concerned  in  locomotion,  and  the  nervous 
tissue  which  perfonns  the  functions  of  sensation,  will,  and 
thought,  consist  in  great  part  of  coalescent  cella  But  not 
only  cells,  or  individuals  of  the  first  order,  but  also 
organs,  or  individuals  of  the  second  order,  coalesce  very 
freely  in  the  process  of  Ontogeny  into  a  compound 
formation.  Even  independent  organisms  may  coalesce,  as 
is  very  often  the  case,  e.g.  in  the  Sponges.  The  process 
of  coalescence  (often  also  called  conjugation  or  copulation), 
is  in  a  certain  sense  the  opposite  process  to  that  of  propaga- 
tion. In  the  latter  two  or  more  new  individuals  arise 
from  one,  while  in  the  former  one  individual  results  from 
several  As  a  general  rule,  this  individual  possesses  a  higher 
function  than  that  of  the  two  units  from  the  coalescence  of 
which  it  sprang. 

In  reviewing  for  a  moment  the  different  vital  activities 
of  the  organism  which  we  have  here  enumerated  as  the 
essential  functions  of  evolution--  as  the  true  formative  forces 
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of  the  nascent  ot^anbm — it  will  easily  be  seen  that  they 
all  kdmit  of  purely  physiological  investigation.  And  yet 
till  very  recently  many  of  thorn  were  never  closely  stadied, 
and  consequently  the  processes  of  evolution  have  veiy  often 
been  regarded  as  something  altogether  enigmatical  and 
peculiar,  and  even  in  some  respects  miraculous  and  super- 
natural. So  that  even  yet  many  distinguished  naturalists 
hold  that  the  phenomena  of  evolution  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge,  and  are  only  explicable  by  the  as- 
sumption of  supernatural  forces. 

This  eurioas  situation,  reflecting  as  it  does  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  light  upon  the  present  status  of  our  science, 
inust  be  laid  to  the  chai^  of  modem  Physiology.  As  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  Physiology  of  our 
day  pays  no  attention  either  to  the  functions  of  evolution 
or  to  tho  evolution  of  the  functions.  With  praiseworthy 
energy  it  has,  it  is  true,  exerted  itself  to  perfect  as  far  as 
possible  the  knowledge  of  certain  groups  of  functions,  to 
which  an  exact  mathematical  and  physical  treatment  is 
directly  applicable  {e.g.  the  Physiology  of  the  sense-organs, 
of  muscular  movement,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  etc.). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  paid  but  little  attention  to 
many  important  groups  of  functions,  to  which  this  exact 
method  is  not  applicable.  Among  the  latter  are  the  choro- 
logical  and  cccological  functions,  many  psychological  pheno- 
mena and  correlations  of  growth,  and  especially  the  most 
important  of  those  functions  of  evolution  which  we  have  just 
enumerated — that  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  these  two  roost  influential  physiological 
functions  of  evolution  has  been  almost  entirely  acquired 
by    means   of   morphological,  not  physiological    research. 
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though  Physiology  had  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  objects 
occasion  enough  to  devote  itself  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
these  functions.  In  the  same  way  the  important  functions 
of  growth  and  coalescence,  as  also  those  of  differentiation 
and  atavism,  have  as  yet  been  very  little  studied  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view. 

This  neglect  of  the  history  of  evolution  explains  the 
little  interest  and  the  lack  of  insight  exhibited  by  the 
physiologists  of  our  time  with  regard  to  the  theory  of 
descent.  When  Darwin,  in  his  Theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
gave  a  new  basis  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  so  pointed 
out  the  way  to  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  formation 
of  species,  a  new  and  most  interesting  field  of  research  was 
thrown  open  to  Physiology.  But  Physiology  has  hardly  yet 
entered  this;  and  it  has  done  as  little  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  evolution  in  their  ontogenetic 
as  in  their  phylogenetic  aspect.  In  fact,  with  a  few 
illustrious  exceptions,  most  physiologists  have  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  theory  of  descent,  and  to  this  day 
some  of  their  most  renowned  leaders  look  on  this  most 
important  biological  theory  as  "an  unproved  and  baseless 
hypothesis." 

This  want  of  comprehension  of  the  history  and  signifi- 
cance of  evolution  can  alone  explain,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  the  famous  Berlin  physiologist,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  in 
his  well-known  address  "  On  the  limits  of  Natural  Science," 
delivered  at  Leipsic  in  1872,  before  the  meeting  of  German 
naturalists,  declared  human  consciousness  to  be  a  phenome- 
non absolutely  and  unconditionally  transcending  the  bounds 
of  human  comprehension.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
consciousness,  in  conunon  with  every  other  cerebral  activity, 
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is  in  actual  process  of  evolutioa  He  overlooked  the  obvious 
consideration  that  even  the  consciousness  of  the  human  race 
must  have  arisen  gradually  by  evolution  through  many 
phylogenetic  stages  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  even  yet 
the  individual  consciousness  of  every  child  is  gradually 
completed  in  the  course  of  many  ontogenetic  stages. 

Again,  this  same  want  of  insight  into  the  functions  and 
the  physiological  process  of  evolution  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  even  at  the  present  day  esteemed  and  learned  natural- 
ists are  earnestly  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
creation  of  species,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pbyletic  evolution 
of  forms,  took '  place  suddenly  or  gradually.  This  dispute 
is  as  irrational  as  would  be  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
mouse  is  a  great  or  a  small  animal.  The  elephant  will  of 
course  declare  the  mouse  to  be  a  tiny  creature,  while  the 
louse,  living  on  the  skin  of  the  mouse,  must  regard  the 
latter  as  an  animn.!  of  gigantic  size.  Just  as  in  the  one  case 
the  estimate  of  extension  in  space  is  purely  relative,  and  only 
to  be  taken  in  a  relative  sense,  so  in  the  other  case  is  the 
estimate  of  extension  in  time. 

Every  process  of  evolution  as  such  is  always  continuous, 
and  real  leaps  or  interruptions  never  occur.  2fatUTa  non 
fa(M  saUua — nature  never  leaps.  This  is  true  both  of  on- 
togenetic and  of  phylogenetic  processes:  of  the  evolution 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  species.  It  is 
true  that  in  Ontogeny  leaps  sometimes  appear  to  occur, 
€.g.  when  the  butterfly  is  developed  from  the  pupa  into 
which  the  caterpillar  h&s  been  transformed,  or  when  a 
Medusa  is  developed  from  an  entirely  dissimilar  hydra-form 
Polyp.  But  the  morphologist  who  step  by  step  studies  the 
exact  course  of  these  processes  of  evolution,  finds  that. 
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though  certain  stages  seem  omitted,  the  continuity  is  really 
unbroken,  and  that  each  new  form  arises  directly  from  that 
which  preceded  it.  Throughout  there  is  a  causal  and  un- 
broken connection ;  nowhere  a  sudden  leap.*^  But  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  of  evolution  is  at  one  time  retarded 
and  again  suddenly  accelerated,  or  when  heredity  is  cur- 
tailed, the  result  of  the  process  appears  to  be  a  sudden  leap. 

This  unbroken  causal  connection  of  the  processes  of 
evolution  exists  equally  in  germ-history,  and  in  tribal 
history.  For  as  Ontogeny  is  but  a  brief  reproduction  of 
Phylogeny,  conditional  on  Heredity  and  modified  by 
Adaptation,  in  the  latter,  therefore,  as  in  the  former,  no  leap 
or  open  gap  can  ever  really  exist  between  two  consecutive 
evolutionary  forms.  As  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual 
so  in  that  of  the  species,  each  new  form  arises  directly  from 
that  which  preceded  it ;  and  here  also  the  physiological 
process  of  development  always  preserves  its  continuity. 
Even  in  those  extreme  cases  where  a  new  form  does  indeed 
seem  to  come  into  existence  quite  suddenly,  as  in  what  is 
called  "  sudden  or  monstrous  adaptation,"  there  is  always, 
under  the  surface,  an  unbroken  physiological  evolutionary 
process  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  "  sudden  leap  " 
only  because  of  its  comparative  rapidity,  or  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  result. 

As  a  striking  instance,  let  us  consider  a  frequently  ob- 
served case  of  such  "sudden  variation."  A  common  two- 
homed  he-goat,  the  consort  of  which  is  also  a  common  two- 
homed  goat,  begets  a  kid,  from  the  skull  of  which  grow  four 
horns,  in  place  of  the  two  horns  previously  hereditary  in  this 
family  of  goats.  In  this  case  a  new  variety  of  goats  bear- 
ing four  horns  has  "  suddenly  "  arisen,  and  under  favourable 
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conditiona  this  young  he-goat  may  become  the  founder  of 
an  entirely  new  four-homed  race,  or  (by  correlative  adapta* 
tion  and  constant  heredity)  of  a  new  fixed  species. 

But  if  we  now  search  for  the  physiological  functions  of 
evolution  which  have  "  suddenly  "  formed  this  new  race  or 
species,  we  find  that  a  change  in  the  hereditary  nutrition  at 
two  points  in  the  frontal  bone  and  in  the  skin  covering  the 
same  is  the  prime  cause.  Owing  to  the  excessive  local 
nutrition  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  the  consequent  propor- 
tionate multiplication  of  cells,  a  bony  protuberance  gradually 
appears  at  each  of  these  points ;  and  in  consequence  of 
correlative  adaptation,  the  haiiy  skin  covering  both  these 
protuberances,  changes  into  a  bard,  bare  homy  abeatb, 
anaI<^ou3  to  the  other  two  boms  which  have  long  been 
hereditary.  As  these  bony  protuberances  grow,  and  their 
homy  sheaths  become  correspondingly  larger,  a  new,  second 
pair  of  homs  appears  behind  the  old  ones.  All  these  fiinc- 
tions  of  evolution  which  "  suddenly  and  by  a  leap  "  produce 
this  four-homed  form  of  goat  are  in  reality  perfectly  "gradual 
and  continuous  "  changes  in  the  evolution  of  those  masses  of 
cells  of  which  we  have  spoken :  they  depend  on  a  change 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue  at  these  two  points  in  the 
frontal  bone  and  skin.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  physiological  function  of  evolution 
affords  a  perfectly  natural  explanation  of  an  apparently 
miraculous  process.  This  is  equally  true  of  individual  and 
of  phyletic  cvolutioa 

This  is  also  the  explanation  of  a  process  of  evolution 
which  above  all  others  is  usually  put  under  mystical  veil 
as  though  it  were  a  supernatural  wonder;  this  is  the 
process  of  fertilization,  or  sexual  generation.     In  all  the 
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higher  plants  and  animals  this  constitutes  the  first  act  in 
which  the  evolution  of  the  new  individual  begins.  But 
it  must  be  noted  here  that  this  important  process  is  by  no 
means  as  universally  distributed  throughout  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  as  is  commonly  supposed.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  very  many  low  organisms  which  always  multiply 
asexually,  e.g,  the  Amoebae,  Gr^arinae,  Flagellata,  Forami- 
niferse,  Badiolaria,  Myxomycetae,  etc.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  form  of  impregnation  :  the  multiplication  of 
individuals,  and  the  preservation  of  the  species  depend  here 
simply  on  asexual  generation,  under  the  forms  of  fission, 
propagation  by  buds  or  by  germ-cells.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  all  higher  plant  and  animal  organisms,  sexual 
propagation  is  the  general  law,  and  asexual  generation 
never  or  but  seldom  occurs.  Among  Vertebrates  in  par- 
ticular **  virginal  generation "  {Parthenogenesis)  never 
occurs.  This  we  must  explicitly  afi&rm  in  the  face  of  the 
celebrated  dogma  of  the  "immaculate  conception."  "Im- 
maculate conception "  has  never  been  observed  either  in 
Man,  or  in  any  other  Vertebrate.^ 

Sexual  propagation  in  the  various  classes  of  animals 
and  plants  exliibits  an  especially  large  number  of  interest- 
ing correlations,  especially  those  relating  to  fertilization 
and  the  transmission  of  the  male  sperm  to  the  female  egg. 
These  correlations  are  of  the  utmost  significance  not  only  in 
regard  to  propagation,  but  also  in  the  production  of  organic 
bodily  forms,  and  especially  of  sexual  differences.  Very 
remarkable  instances  of  interaction  take  place  between 
plants  and  animals.  The  recent  admirable  researches  of 
Darwin  and  Hermann  Muller  on  the  fertilization  of  flowers 
by  insect  agency,  are  especially  interesting  from  this  point 
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of  TiGw.*'  As  a  result  of  this  interaction  we  find  a  sexual 
apparatus  of  very  complex  anatomy.  But  in  spite  of  the 
great  interest  of  these  phenomena,  we  cannot  discuss  them 
now,  as  they  are  only  of  subordinate  importance  in  study- 
ing the  essential  nature  of  the  process  of  fertilization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  this  process  itself — the  mean- 
ing of  sexual  generation,  must  be  closely  studied. 

In  every  process  of  fertihzation,  as  has  already  been 
said,  two  different  kinds  of  cell,  male  and  female,  are  con- 
cerned. In  animals  generally  the  female  ceU  is  called  the 
egg,  or  egg-cell  (pvulam),  and  the  male  is  called  the  sperm- 
cell,  or  seed-cell  (zooapermium,  spermatozoon).  The  female 
egg-ceU,  the  form  and  structure  of  which  we  have  already 
considered,  is  in  all  animals  originally  of  the  same  simple 
structure.  At  first  it  is  simply  a  globular^  naked  cell, 
consisting  of  protoplasm  and  ceU-nucleus  (Fig.  10,  p.  134). 
When  this  cell  lies  fi-ee,  and  is  capable  of  motion,  it 
performs  a  number  of  slow,  amceboid  movements,  as  we 
have  scon  in  the  case  of  the  ^g  of  the  Sponges  (Fig.  14, 
p.  144).  Biit  commonly  at  a  later  period  it  is  enclosed  in 
peculiar  envelopes  and  coatings  of  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
frequently  very  complex  structure.  On  the  whole,  the  ^^- 
cell  is  one  of  the  largest  of  cells.  In  nearly  all  animals  it 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  cell  which  plays  a  part  in 
impr^;nation,  the  male  sperm-cell,  is  one  of  the  smallest 
cells  of  the  animal  body.  As  a  rule,  fertilization  results 
from  a  mucous  fiuid,  secreted  by  the  male,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  e^-cell,  either  within  or  without  the  body 
of  the  female.  This  fluid  is  called  the  sperm,  or  male  seed. 
The  sperm,  like  the  saliva  and  the  blood,  ia  not  a  simple 
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clear  fluid,  but  a  dense  mass  of  exceedingly  numerous  cells, 
floating  about  in  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fluid. 
It  is  not  this  fluid,  but  the  cells  suspended  in  it,  which 
produce  fertilization.  In  most  animals,  these  sperm-cells 
are  possessed  of  two  special  properties.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  extraordinarily  small,  usually  the  smallest  cells  in 
the  organism ;  and  secondly,  they  are  possessed  of  a  very 
peculiar  quick  motion  called  the  spermatozoid  movements. 
The  form  of  the  cells  is  in  correlation  with  this  movement. 
In  most  animals,  as  also  in  many  of  the  lower  plants  (but 
not  in  the  higher),  each  of  these  cells  consists  of  a  very 
small  naked  cellular  body,  enclosing  an  oblong  nucleus, 
and  of  a  long  vibrating  filament  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  cell  (Fig.  17).  It  wa^  a  very  long  time  before  it  was 
discovered  that  these  structures  are  simple  cells.  In  former 
times  they  were  universally  regarded  as  actual  animals, 
and  were  called  sperm-animals  (Spermatozoa),  It  is  only 
through  the  searching  investigations  of  the  past  few  years 
that  we  have  acquired  positive  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  so-called  spermatozoa  is  really  a  simple  celL 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to  call  them  simply  seed-cells  or  sperm- 
cells.  In  Man  these  possess  the  same  form  as  in  many 
other  Vertebrates,  and  in  the  majority  of  Invertebrates. 
In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  however,  the  form  of  the 
seed-cells  is  very  different.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Cray- 
fish, they  are  fixed,  round  cells,  motionless,  and  furnished 
with  peculiar  stiff*,  bristly  processes.  So,  too,  in  certain 
Worms,  e.g,  the  Thread-worms,  the  sperm-cells  possess  a 
very  anomalous  form.  Some  of  these  are  amoeboid,  re- 
sembling very  small  egg-cells.  Yet  even  in  most  of  the 
lower  animals,  eg.  the  Sponges  and  the  Polyps,  they  possess 
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the  "pin-shaped  form"  which  occurs  m  Man  and  other 
Mammals  (Fig.  17). 


Flo.  17. — 3ocd.ce11s  or  iperm-oelU  from  the  Bemcn  of  n 
ThB  bro«d  Eido  of  tho  flattensd,  pear-aliftped  ddcIoob  portioo  of  tho  ipcrm- 
cell  (Ihe  Bo-culled  "head  of  the  BpenD.aninildcnle")  ii  represented  in  the 
drawie^  marked  I;  the  natTDW  lide  in  tbose  murkod  II :  i,  keroel  of  the 
sperm-celli  wi,  central  pertioD  (protoplum) ;  »,  Active  tail-like  procew 
(whip)  I  M,  fonr  humaD  Bperm.cetla ;  A,  two  Bporm.oella  of  the  ape ;  K,  of 
the  rabbit;  /f,  of  the  conimoii  moase ;  C,  of  the  dog;  5,  of  the  ;ng. 

In  1677,  when  the  Dutch  naturalist,  Leeuwenhoek,  firat 
discovered  these  filamentous  and  very  active  tiny  bodies 
iit  the  human  semen,  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
distinct,  independent  animalcules,  resembling  Infusoria,  and 
they  were  at  once  named  "  seminal  animalcules."  Aa  we 
have  already  observed,  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  erroneous  theory  of  preformation  which  was  then 
prevalent,  according  to  which  the  whole  of  the  developed 
organism  with  all  its  parts  exists  preformed,  though  very 
small  and  aa  yet  unexpanded,  in  each  seminal  animalcule. 
(See   p.  36.)      These    animalcules   had   only   to  penetrate 
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into  the  fruitful  soil  of  the  female  egg-cell  in  order  that  the 
preformed  human  body  might  unfold  and  grow  in  all  its 
parts.  This  radically  erroneous  view  is  now  completely 
refuted,  and  the  most  accurate  researches  have  shown  that 
these  active  small  seminal  bodies  are  genuine  cells,  of  the 
form  called  flagellate.  In  the  earlier  expositions  of  the 
subject  a  head,  trunk,  and  tail  were  distinguished  in  each 
of  these  "  seminal  animalcules."  The  so-called  "  head " 
(Fig.  17  A:)  is  only  the  longish  round  or  oval  cell-nucleus ; 
the  body,  the  central  portion  (m),  is  only  an  aggregation 
of  cell  material,  a  prolongation  of  which  forms  the  tail  (s). 
We  now  also  know  that  the  form  of  these  seminal  animal- 
cules is  not  even  peculiar  and  unrepresented  in  other  cells ; 
for  entirely  similar  vibratQry  cells  occur  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  animal  body.  When  these  cells  are  possessed 
of  many  processes  they  are  called  ciliate  cells ;  but  if  they 
have  only  one  process,  they  are  said  to  be  flagellate.  The 
ciliated  sponge  particles  afford  instances  of  flagellate  cells 
resembling  those  of  the  sperm-cells. 

Thus  the  process  of  fertilization  in  sexual  generation 
depends  essentially  on  the  fact  that  two  dissimilar  cells 
meet  and  blend.  In  former  times  the  strangest  views  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  this  act.  Men  have  always  been 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  thoroughly  mystical,  and  the  most 
widely  difierent  hypotheses  have  been  framed  to  account 
for  it.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  closer 
study  has  shown  that  the  whole  process  of  fertilization  is 
extremely  simple,  and  entirely  without  any  special  mystc^3^ 
Essentially  it  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  male 
sperm-cell  coalesces  with  the  female  egg-celL  Owing  to  its 
sinuous  movements,  the  very  mobile  sperm-cell  finds  its  way 
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to  the  female  egg-cell,  penetrates  the  membrane  of  the  latter 
by  a  perforating  motion  and  coalesces  with  its  cell-materiaL 

Fia.  18.— PertilizatioQ  of  the  egg. 
oell  b;  the  sperm-cells.  The  thread- 
shaped,  lirelj  Bperm-celU  penetrate 
through  tlie  porous  canals  of  the  egg- 
membrane  into  the  granuUr  mass  of 
yelk,  with  which  they  amalgamate 
The  kernel  (DDcleDs)  of  the  egg.cell 
has  disappoared- 

A  poet  might  find  in  this 
circumstance  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity for  painting  in  glowing 
colours  the  wonderful  mystery  of  the  process  of  fertiliza* 
tion ;  he  might  describe  the  struggles  of  the  liTJng  "seed- 
animalcules  "  eagerly  dancing  round  the  e^-cell  shut  up 
in  its  many  coverings,  disputing  the  passage  through  the 
minute  pore-canals  of  the  chorion,  and  then  "  of  purpose  " 
burying  themselves  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  yelk-mass, 
where,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  they  completely  efface 
themselves  in  the  better  "ego."  Or  a  teleologist  might 
here  find  occasion  to  admire  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  who  made  many  fine  pore-canals  in  the  egg- 
tnembrane  in  order  that  the  seed-animalcules  might  pass 
through  tbeuL  But  the  critical  naturalist  very  prosaically 
conceives  this  poetical  incident,  this  "  crown  of  love,"  as  the 
mere  coalescence  of  two  cells.  The  result  of  this  is  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  egg-cell  is  rendered  capable  of  further 
evolution;  and,  secondly,  that  the  hereditary  qualities  of 
both  parents  are  trajismitted  to  the  child. 

The  fertilized  egg-cell  is,  therefore,  of  a  nature  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  unfertilized  egg-cell.    For  since 
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WO  regard  the  sperm-cell  ajs  well  as  the  egg-cell  as  true  cells, 
and  since  fertilization  etoentially  consists  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  former  with  the  latter,  therefore  the  cell  which 
results  from  this  amalgamation  must  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
tirely new  independent  organism.  It  contains,  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  sperm-cell,  a  portion  of  the  paternal,  male  body, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  original 
egg-cell,  a  portion  of  the  maternal,  female  body.  This  is 
equally  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  child  inherits  many 
qualities  from  both  parents.  Heredity  from  the  father  is 
transmitted  through  the  sperm-cells.  Heredity  from  the 
mother  through  the  egg-celL  The  new  cell,  which  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  child,  the  newly  generated  organism, 
originates  in  an  actual  amalgamation  or  coalescence  of  the 
two  cells. 

In  order  to  gain  a  correct  and  clear  knowledge  of 
fertilization,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  emphasize 
as  quite  fundamental  this  simple  but  most  important 
process,  which  as  yet  is  not  suflBciently  appreciated.  I  there- 
fore assign  a  peculiar  name  to  the  new  cell,  from  which 
the  child  really  proceeds,  and  which  is  usually  inaptly 
called  "the  fertilized  egg-cell"  or  "the  first  cleavage 
globule;"  I  shall  call  it  the  parent-cell  (cytula),  and  its 
kernel  {nvAileus)  the  parent-kernel  (cytococcus).  The  name 
"parent-cell"  seems  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  apt, 
because  all  the  other  cells  of  the  organism  descend  from  it, 
and  because  it  is  in  the  most  real  sense  both  the  male 
ancestor  and  the  female  ancestor  of  all  the  numerous 
generations  of  cells,  which  are  afterwards  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  many-celled  organism.  The  very  complex 
molecular  movement  of  the  protoplasm  in  this  parent-cell, 
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auinmed  up  in  the  word  "  life,"  is  naturally  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  two  distinct  ancestral  cells,  the 
amalgamatloa  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  parent-cell.  The 
life  of  the  parent-cell  (Cvtula)  is  the  product  or  reeultajit 
of  the-  paternal  activitiea,  traTiamitted  ihrougk  the  sperm- 
eell,  together  vnih  the  matemai  activities,  transm-itted 
throv/jh  the  egg-celL 

All  good  recent  observations  agree  in  showing  that 
the  individual  evolution  of  man  and  of  other  animals 
begins  with  the  formation  of  such  a  parent-cell,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  further  evolution  this  then  separates 
by  self-division,  or  cleavage,  into  a  number  of  cells,  the 
so-called  cleavage-globules  or  cleavf^e-cells  (aegmentdla). 
But  the  most  active  strife  is  still  wa^ed  over  the  question 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  parent-ecU  (cytula)  originates, 
luid  of  the  relative  parts  played  by  the  sperm-cell  and  the 
egg-cell  in  the  formation  of  the  parent-cell  and  in  the  act 
of  fertilization.  Formerly  it  was  usually  aaaumed — and 
many  well-known  naturalists  still  adhere  to  this — that  the 
original  kernel  (nitdeiis)  of  the  egg-cell  (p.  136,  Fig.  11), 
the  so-called  germ-vesicle,  is  retained  unaltered  during 
fertilization,  and  that  it  directly  transforms  itself  into  the 
parent-kernel,  "the  kernel  of  the  first  cleav^e-globule." 
But  most  more  recent  observers  (with  whom  I  agree)  have 
become  convinced  that  the  germ-vesicle,  the  original  e^- 
kemel,  sooner  or  later  disappears,  and  that  the  parent- 
kernel  (cytococeus)  forms  itself  axiev.  Here  again,  even 
the  question  as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  tlie  new 
kernel  of  the  parent-cell  forms  is  at  present  still  much 
debated.  Some  assume  that  the  germ-vesicle  disappears 
before  fertilization,  others  say  that  this  happens  after  ferti- 
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lizatioiL  One  party  affirms  that  it  is  expelled  fix>m  the 
egg-cell,  the  other  that  it  dissolves  in  the  yelk.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  disappears  entirely,  others,  that  it  only 
does  so  partially. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  various  views  which  have 
recently  been  formed  as  to  this  remarkable  incident  in  fertili- 
zation, the  examination  of  which  presents  great  difficulties. 
Those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  it  may  be  referred 
to  valuable  works  on  this  subject  by  Auerbach,  Biitschli, 
Hertwig,  Strasburger,  and  othera*^  Here  we  can  only 
briefly  indicate  the  view  which  at  present  appears  most 
probable.  Most  students  of  this  point  now  assume  as  a 
universal  incident  in  fertilization  that  the  germ-vesicle,  the 
original  kernel  of  the  egg-cell,  disappears  before  fertilization, 
being  either  expelled  from  the  egg  or  dissolved  in  the  yelk. 
Either  no  part  of  the  egg-cell,  or  only  the  germ-spot 
(nucleolus),  remains  as  a  defined  part  in  the  yelk.  Accord- 
ing to  Hertwig  and  others,  this  germ-spot  amalgamates  with 
the  sperm-kernel,  or  the  kernel  of  the  intruding  sperm-cell, 
and  this  amalgamation  gives  rise  to  the  kernel  of  the 
parent-cell.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  other  observers, 
the  parent-kernel  (cytococcus)  is  an  entirely  new  formation 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent-cell  (cytula,  Fig.  21), 

At  present,  therefore,  the  majority  of  observers  assume 
that  between  the  original  nucleated  egg-cell  and  the 
known  nucleated  parent-cell  there  is  a  stage  in  which  there 
is  no  real  cell-kernel  or  nucleus,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
form- value  of  the  whole  organic  individual  is  no  longer  that 
of  a  true  nucleated  cell,  but  that  of  a  non-nucleated  cytod, 
ie.  a  simple  protoplasmic  body  in  which  no  true  cell-kernel 
(nudeua)  is  to  be  found.     (Of.  p.  129.)    Even  if,  with  Hei-t- 
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wig,  we  assume  that  the  germ-vesicle  doea  not  completely 
disappear,  but  that  the  germ-apot  (nacleolas)  remains  and 
amalgamates  at  the  moment  of  fertilization  with  the 
nucleus  (or  nucleolus  ?)  of  the  sperm-cell,  we  may  say  that 
the  kernel  of  the  parent-cell  arises  anew  in  that  act,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  non-nucleated  genu-atage,  in  which  the 
form- value  of  the  germ  ia  only  that  of  a  cytod,  precedes  the 
one-celled  gerra-stage  (the  parent-cell).  For  reasons  which 
we  shall  jiresently  recognize,  we  shall  call  this  simplest 
(noD-nuclcatedj  stage  the  Monerula."     (Fig  19) 


Fic.  19.— Monomla  of  a.  Mammal  (Rabbit).  The  fertilized  egg-coll,  after 
the  dieappearanco  of  the  germ-vesicle,  is  a  simple  globe  of  protoplasm  (d). 
The  oater  membrsDO  ig  formed  bj  tbe  modified  zona  pellvcida  (i),  together 
with  a  niapons  layer  (h)  recrelcd  on  the  ootaide  of  the  lona.  A  few  single 
sperm-celU  (»)  are  still  visible  in  tho  membniDe. 


We  regard  it  aa  a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest  that  the 
human  child,  like  that  of  every  otlier  animal,  is,  in  this 
first  stage  of  its  individual  existence,  a  non-nucleatod  ball 
of  protoplasm,  a  true  cytod,  a  homogeneous,  ntnictui'i 
body,   without    different  constituent  parts.     For 
"  Monemla-form  "  the  structure  of  the  ammal,  and 


tod  ball 

m 
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the  human  OTganism,  is  of  the  simplest  conceivable  nature. 
The  simplest  actually  known  organisms,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  simplest  conceivable  organisms,  arc  the  Monera, 
most  of  which  are  minute,  microscopic,  and  formless  bodies, 
consisting  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  of  an  albuminous  or 
mucous,  soft  mass,  and  which,  though  they  are  not  com- 
posed of  diverse  oi^ans,  are  yet  endowed  with  all  the  vital 
qualities  of  an  organism.  They  move,  feed,  and  repro- 
duce   themselves   by   division    (Fig,    20).      These    Monera 


Fro.  20.~A  Uoneron  (Frotamieha)  in  the  act  of  reprodaction.  A.  The 
whole  MoDeroD,  irbicfa,  liks  the  Ain<Bb&  C^'S'  13),  mavea  bj  meaDi  of  chutige. 
able  proceaiOB.  B.  The  Uoneron  is  pincbed  in  at  &  ceotral  point,  so  that  it 
is  divided  into  two  halres.  C.  The  two  halves  have  aepBrat^d  and  each 
DOW  tormB  ao  iadependent  iadividual.     (MDch  eiilarg«1,) 

are  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlicy 
afford  the  surest  starting-point  for  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  life  on  our  earth.  We  shall  presently  liave  further  oc- 
casion to  point  out  their  significance.  (Cf  Chapter  XVI.) 
Here  we  need  only  give  due  weight  to  the  very  remarkable 
fact  that,  both  in  germ-history  and  in  tribal  history,  the 
animal  oi;ganiBm  begins  ite  evolution  as  a  structureless 
mucous  ball.  The  human  organism,  like  that  of  the  higher 
animals,  exists  for  a  short  time  in  this  simplest  conceivable 
form,  and  its  individual  evolution  commences  from  this 
simplest  form.     The  entire  human  child,  with  all  itw  great 
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'future  possibilities,  is  in  this  stage  only  a  sma]!,  simple  ball 
of  primitive  slime  (protoplasm.  Fig.  19).  The  membrane 
is  still  there,  but  seems  to  be  an  entirely  ]>assive  part  of  the 
e^,  and  takes  no  real  share  in  the  active' processes  of  the 
evolution  of  this  egg.  We  may.  therefore,  for  a  time  pass 
over  thi.s  membrane,  for  we  shall  afterwards  enter  into  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  a  later  stage ;  as  regards  the 
actual  process  of  evolution,  it  is  entirely  without  significance. 
At  present  we  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  contents 


Pio.  21.— Parent-cell  or  cjlnla  of  a  Mammal  (Rabbit) :  I,  parent- 
kernel  ;  H.  nacleolna  of  the  latter;  p,  protoplasm  of  the  pareat^cell;  i 
niodi6ed  zona  yetlacida  i  s,  aperm-cella  ;  fi,  eitemal  albnmiaoaB  mombrane. 

of  the  globular  egg,  the  homogeneous  yelk,  which  when 
in  this  condition  we  call  the  Monerula,  in  allusion  to  the 
Monera-form. 

Although  morphologically  we  can  see  no  defined  con- 
stituent parts  in  the  Monerula,  yet  chemically  we  must 
regard  the  latter  as  the  complex  product  of  at  least  four 
difierent  constituents;  these  are  :  (I)  the  protoplaam  of  the 
nifttemal    egg-cell ;    (2)    the   protoplasm    o?   ftit  ^^ 
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sperm-cell;  (3)  the  substance  of  the  matemal  germ-vesicle  • 
(kernel- substance  or  nuclein  of  the  egg-cell) ;  and  (i)  the 
substance  of  the  paternal  sperm-kernel  (kernel-substance  or 
nudem  of  the  sperm-cell).  From  the  mixture  of  the  two 
former  substances  (1,  2)  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent-cell 
(Fig.  21,  p)  seems  to  originate  ;  from  the  mixture  of  the  two 
fonns  (3,  4)  the  parent-kernel  {cytococeus)  seems  to  origin- 
ate (Fig.  21,  i)." 

'  The  parent-cell  (cyttUa,  Fig.  21),  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  merely  the  "fertilized  egg-cell,"  differs  very 
essentially,  therefore,  from  the  original  egg-cell,  both  in 
point  of  form  (morphologically),  and  in  point  of  composition 
(chemically),  and  lastly,  also  in  point  of  vital  qualities 
(physiologically).  Its  origin  is  partly  paternal,  partly 
maternal;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  when  we 
see  that  the  child,  which  develops  from  this  parent-cell, 
inherits  individual  qualities  from  both  parents.™ 

The  vital  activities  of  each  cell  form  a  sum  of  mechani- 
cal processes,  which  depend  radically  on  movements  of  the 
smallest  "life  particles,"  the  molecules  of  the  living  sub- 
stance. If  we  call  this  active  substance  the  Plasson,  and 
the  molecules  the  Plastidules,  we  may  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual physiological  character  of  each  cell  depends  on  the 
molecular  movements  of  its  plastidules.  The  plaetitlule 
movements  of  the  cytula  are  therefore  the  reeuUa/nf  of  the 
united  plaatidule  movements  of  the  female  egg-cell  and  of 
the  male  aperm-celL  If  we  regard  the  two  latter  as  the 
sides  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  then  the  plaatidule 
movement  of  the  cytula  is  the  diagonal  In  my  work  on 
the  "Perigeneais  of  Plastidules"  (1876),  I  have  explained 
the  important  bearing  of  this  conception  in  explanation  of 
the  elementajy  proceesea  of  evolution. 
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TABLE   II. 

Beriew  of  the  Constjtnent  Parts  of  the  One-celled  Geroi.DrgaiuBm,  before 
and  after  fei'tilizutiuD. 
Cf.  the  works  of  Edaard  Stcasburger  ("TJebor  ZeUbildang,  Zelltheilang 

und  Bi-fruchtuiig,"  2ad  Editiou  Jodq.  1876)  o(  Oecar  Hertwig  ('■  Boltrtgo 
zor  KorituiBB  dei'  Bildung,  Befmchtong,  and  TbeiJang  dee  Thierisuheu  Eiet; " 
1875)  of  LeopoltlAiierlnich<"Oi^nologifloheStudipn  1874)  BDdofOtto 
Batachli  ("  Stodien  uber  die  entea  EatwicketuugB-Yorgiinge  der  Eizelle," 
etc.  I  1S76)." 

I.  The  FntiUiiiag  Kale,  II.The?ertili»edFemale.  in.  Ths  Kew  Cell,  the 
or  Faternal  Sexnal  or  Xatemsl  Sexual  prodoot  of  the  Conore- 
Cell.  Cell.  seeaar  ef  I.  and  II. 


Sjfi.       Thread  -  cell, 
ed-nnimaloale.    Sper- 

'  K^;  17,  p.*??™'' 


Constituent  Parta. 
I.  A.  Protoplum  of  the 
Sperm'tBll. 

(Sperm  optasma.) 
The    central    portion 
and  the  tail  of  the  seed- 
thread,    together    with 
the  outor  sheath  of  the 

I.   fi.   Kernel   (nucUia) 
of  the  Sperm-oeU. 
{Sp^'mococcu^.) 
Spurm. kernel    (Hert- 

wig).      '■Ueml    of   the 

sperm .ani mal "      (irith  ; 

the    eieeption      *    " 

thin  outer  sbei 


The  Egg-cell. 

OviU. 
■JH.  The  nnfertiliiert 


TelV.egg-jclk,  Lecy. 
thna,  Titellua. 


(Ovococaa.) 
Gmn- vesicle,  or  Pur- 
kin  jo'a  resiclo  (Veaicula 
Qerminaliva),  contain- 
iiiB  the  germ-epot 
{Macula  Oer-ninalifa), 
or  the  tiucleotue,  which, 
accord  iog  to  Hertwig, 
becomes  theegg-kerael. 


The  Pu'snt-aell. 

Cvtula. 
Syn.  The  fertilized 
egg.  The  first  cleavage- 
globale.  The  oldest 
cleavago-ccU,  Stgmen- 
te'-la  prima. 

Fig.  ^1,  p.l81. 

CoQBtitueut  Parts. 
I  III.    A.    Protoplum   of 
Parent-oell:  CIsaTags- 
jelk. 

ICyiuloplaiiiui.) 
Protoplasm  of  the 
flrst  cleitTage -globalo 
(the  product  of  the 
BiTial^nmaHon  of  I.  A. 
and  IT.  A- 

III.  B.  Ksniel  (nucleiiit) 
of  the  Parent-cell, 

CleoTagekertifl  (Hert- 
irig).  Genu  .  kernel 

(Stniiburi;pr] .      Kernel 

globule  (product  of  Sie 

amalgsDiatioD     of  the 

sperm -kernel    and  the 
egg-keroel  F).** 


CHAPTER  Vllt 

EGG- CLEAVAGE   AND  THE   FORMATION   OF  THE   GERM- 
LAYERS. 


First  Processes  after  the  Fertilization  of  the  Egg.cell  is  complete.— Original 
or  Palingenetic  Form  of  Egg-cleavage. — Significance  of  the  Cleavage- 
process. — Mulberry.germ,  or  Momla. — G^rm-vesicle,  or  Biastnla.  Germ- 
membrane,  or  Blastoderm. — Inversion  (Invagination)  of  the  Germ-vesicle. 
— Formation  of  the  Gastrula. — Primitive  Intestine  and  Primitive 
Month. — The  Two  Primary  Germ-layers  j  Exodorm  and  Entoderm. — 
Kenogenetic  Form  of  Egg-cleavage. — Unequal  Cleavage  {segmentatio 
ineqxialis)  and  Hood-gastrula  (Amphigastrula)  of  Amphibia  and 
Mammalia. — Total  and  Partial  Cleavage. — Iloloblastio  and  Meroblastio 
Eggs. — Discoidal  Cleavage  (segmentatio  discoidalis}  and  Disc-gastrala 
(Discogastrula)  of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds. — Superficial  Cleavage  (aeg- 
mentatio  8U2)erficiali8)  and  Vesicular  Gastrula  (Peri-Qastrula)  of  Ar- 
ticulates  (Arthropoda) .—Fermanent  Two-layered  Body-form  of  Lower 
Animals.  —  The  Two-layered  Primaeval  Parent.form  ;  Gastraea.  — 
Homology  of  the  Two  Primary  Germ -layers  in  all  Intestinal  Animals 
(Metazca), — Significance  of  the  Two  Primary  Germ-layers. — Origin 
and  Significance  of  the  Four  Secondary  Germ.layers. — ITie  Exodcrni 
or  Skin-layer  gives  rise  to  the  Skin-sensory  Layer  and  the  Skin- 
fibrous  Layer.—  The  Entoderm  or  Intestinal  Layer  gives  rise  to  the 
Intestinal-fibrous  Layer  and  the  Intestinal-glandular  Layer. 

*'  The  distinguishing  of  the  strata,  or  layers,  in  the  embryonic  membi*ane 
was  a  tnming-point  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  evolution,  and  placed 
later  researches  in  their  proper  light.  A  division  of  the  (discshaped) 
embryo  into  an  animal  and  a  plastic  part  first  takes  place.  When  this 
division  is  complete,  each  part  has  two  layers.  In  the  lower  part  (the 
plastic  or  vegetative  layer)  are  a  serous  and  a  vascnlar  layer,  each  of  pecu- 
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liar  oTgaDization.  la  tbe  upper  part  also  (the  oniinal  or  seroiii  germ-lftjer) 
two  lasers  are  clearl;  dietingniahable,  a  fleah-layeT  and  a  Bkin -layer."— Kakl 
Ebnst  Baek<1828). 

Tu£  first  processes  which  occur  in  the  evolution  of  Uie 
individual,  after  the  impregnation  of  the  egg-cell  is  com- 
plete, and  after  the  formation  of  the  parent-cell,  are  essen- 
tially similar  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and 
always  begin  with  the  so-called  yelk-tJeavage,  and  the 
formation  of  the  germ-layers.  Only  the  lowest  and  simplest 
animals,  the  Primaeval  Animals,  or  Protozoa,  are  peculiar  in 
this  respect.  These  latter  include  the  Monera,  Amcebse, 
Gregarinse,  Flagellata,  Rhizopoda,  Infusoria,  and  others. 
All  these  Frimseval  Animals  reproduce  themselves,  as  far  as 
we  yet  know,  only  asexually,  by  division,  the  formation  of 
buds,  spores,  germ-cells,  and  ao  on.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
never  have  true  eggs,  i.e.  germ-cells,  to  the  evolution  of 
which  fertilization  is  necessary.  Nor  do  they  ever  form 
true  germ-layers.  All  other  animals,  on  the  contrary,  all 
true  animals,  or  Metazoa  (aa  we  may  call  them,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Protozoa)  have  true  eggs,  and,  from  their 
impregnated  eggs,  form  true  germ-layers.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  low  Plant-animals  and  Wonbs,  as  of  the  higher 
developed  Soft-bodied  animals  (Mollueca,)  Star-animals 
(EchinodeiTna),  Articulated  animab  (Artkropoda),  and  Ver- 
tebrates.^ 

The  most  important  processes  of  germination  are  essen- 
tially similar  in  all  these  true  Animals  (the  Primaeval  animals 
being  excluded).     In  all,  the  parent-cell,  which  arose  from  . 
the  fertilized  egg-cell,  separates,  by  repeated  cle 
a  laige  number  of  simple  cells.    All  tiiese  cells  i 
followers  or  descendants  of  the  parent-cell,  and,  i 


1  arose  from  _^ 

1  ravage,  4l^H 

lis  aretfl^^^l 

for  I^^H 
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which  will  be  explained  later,  are  called  Cleavage-cells  or 
Cleavage-globules  (segmenteUa).  The  repeated  process  of 
division  of  tlie  parent-cell,  which  gives  rise  to  the  cleavage- 
cells,  has  long  been  known  as  egg-cleavage,  or,  inaccurately, 
as  cleavage  (segmentation).  At  an  earlier  or  later  st^ge,  the 
entire  mass  of  cleavage-cells  divides  into  two  essentially 
different  groups,  which  range  themselves  in  two  separated 
cell-strata ;  the  two  primary  germ-layers.  This  formation  of 
the  germ-layers  is  a  process  of  the  greatest  significance,  and 
the  real  beginning  of  the  fonnation  of  the  true  animal  body. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  fundamental  germinal 
processes  of  egg-cleavage  and  the  formation  of  tlie  germ- 
layers  have  been  thorouglily  understood,  and  their  real 
significance  rightly  estimated.  In  the  various  animal  groups 
these  processes  exhibit  various  striking  differences,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  show  their  essential  similarity  or 
identity  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom  (always 
excepting,  of  course,  the  Primaeval  Animals,  or  Protozoa). 
It  was  only  after  I  had  establislied  the  Gastr?ea  Theory ,^^ 
in  1872,  and  afterwards,  in  1875,  had  traced  back  indi- 
vidual forms  of  egg-cleavage  and  of  the  formation  of  tlie 
gastrula  to  one  and  the  same  type-form,  that  this  imj^ortant 
identity  could  be  regarded  as  really  i)roved.  This  furnished 
a  single  law  which  conditions  the  earliest  germinal  processes 
of  all  animals.^ 

The  relation  of  Man  to  these  earliest  and  most  import- 
ant processes  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  other  higher 
Mammals,  and  especially  to  that  of  Apes.  As  the  human 
germ  or  embiyo,  even  in  a  much  later  stage  of  its  formation, 
when  the  brain-bladders,  the  eyes,  the  organs  of  hearing, 
the  gill-arches,  etc.  are  also   present,  does  not   essentially 
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differ  from  the  correspondingly  developed  embryos  of  other 
higher  Matnmala  (Plate  VII.,  Ist  row),  we  may  quite  safely 
assume  that  the  earliest  germinal-processes,  the  cleavage  of 
the  egg  and  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  also  corre- 
spond. As  yet,  however,  these  processes  have  not  been 
actually  observed  ;  for  there  has  never  been  an  opportimity 
of  dissecting  a  female  of  the  human  species  immediately 
after  fertilization  is  completed,  and  of  seeking  the  parent- 
cell,  or  the  cleavage-cells,  in  the  oviduct  As,  however,  the 
youngest  human  embryo  (in  the  form  of  germ-veeicles), 
which  have  yet  been  really  observed,  as  well  as  the  eubee- 
quently  developed  germ-forms,  correspond  in  all  essential 
points  with  those  of  the  Rabbit,  the  Dc^,  and  other  higher 
&Iammals,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  egg-cleavage 
and  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers  proceeds,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  in  the  way  represented  in  Plate  II. 
Fig.  12-17." 

The  particular  form  which  egg-cleavage  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  germ-layers  assume  in  the  case  of  Mammals,  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  original,  simple,  and  palingenetic 
form  of  germination.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  very 
much  changed,  vitiated,  and  kenc^netically  modified  in 
consequence  of  numerous  embryonic  adaptations.  (Cf  p.  12.) 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  from  a  mere  study  of  it  to  leam 
its  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  obtain  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  necessary  to  study  and  compare  the  various 
forms  of  egg-cleavage,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  germ- 
layers,  which  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  it  in 
especially  necessary  to  search  for  the  original,  palingenetic 
form,  from  which  the  modified,  kenogenetic  form  of  germi- 
nation of  Mammals  gradually  arose  at  a  much  later  time. 


^ 
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This  original,  paJingenetic  form  of  egg-cleavage,  and 
of  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers  is  altogether  unrepre- 
sented in  the  present  ^ay  in  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  to  which 
Man  belongs,  except  in  the  lowest  and  oldest  member  of 
this  tribe,  the  remarkable  Lancelet  or  Amphioxus  (Cf. 
Chapters  XIII.  and  XIV.,  and  Plates  X.  and  XL).  But  it 
is  still  found  in  exactly  this  form  in  many  low  inverte- 
brate animals — for  example,  in  the  remarkable  Sea-squiiis 
{Ascidia),  in  the  Pond-snail  (Limnceus),  in  the  Arrow-worm 
(Sagitta) ;  also  in  many  Star-animals  (Echinoclei'ma)  and 
Plant-animals, — for  example,  in  the  common  Star-fish  and 
Sea-iuxhin,  in  many  Medusae  and  Corals,  and  in  the 
simplest  Chalk  Sponges  (Olynthus).  As  an  example,  let  us 
examine  the  palingenetic  egg-cleavage  and  fonnation  of 
the  germ-layers  of  an  eight-rayed  single  Coral,  which  I 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  described  in  my  Arabwckeii 
Karalhn  under  the  name  of  Monoxenia  Darwinii°^ 

After  the  Monerula  (Fig.  22,  A)  has  changed  into  the 
parent-cell,  or  cytula  (5),  the  latter  divides  into  two  similar 
cells  ((7).  The  kernel  of  the  parent-cell  first  parts  into 
two  similar  halves ;  these  part  asunder,  shrink  from  eacli 
other,  and  then  act  as  centres  of  attraction  to  the  surround- 
ing protoplasm ;  after  this  the  protoplasm  becomes  con- 
tracted by  a  circular  groove  iiinning  round  its  circumference, 
and  then  separates  into  two  similar  halves.  Each  of  the 
two  cleavage-cells,  which  arc  thus  produced,  again  separates 
in  tlie  same  way  into  two  similar  cells,  the  plane  of  division 
between  these  two  latter  lying  at  right  angles  to  that 
between  the  two  former  (Fig.  22,  D).  The  four  similar 
deavage-cells,  the  descendants  in  the  second  generation  of 
the  parent-cell,  lie  in  one  plane.    Each  of  these  now  again 
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divides  into  two  similar  halves,  the  division  of  the  cell- 
kemel  again  preceding  that  of  the  surrounding  proto- 
plasm. The  eight  cleavage- cells  thus  produced  bisect  in 
the  same  way  into  sixteen.  Thirty-two  cleavage  cells  are 
formed  from  these  hy  further  division  As  each  of  these 
again  bisects,  sixty-four  of  these  cells  are  produced ;  after- 
wards one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  so  on."  These 
repeated  and  similar  bisections  finally  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  globular  mass  of  similar  cleavage-cells;  we  call 
this  mass  the  mulberry-germ  (vioi-nld).  The  cells  lie  as 
close  tc^ther  as  tlie  drupes  of  a  mulberry  or  blackberry ; 
so  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  round  mass  appears  ru^ed 
(Fig.  22,  E).    (Cf  Plate  II.  Fig.  S.*") 

After  this  egg-cleavage  is  completed,  the  solid  mulberry- 
germ  changes  into  a  hollow  globular  vesicle.  A  watery 
liquid  or  jelly  collects  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  ball;  the 
cleavage-cells  part  asunder,  and  all  seek  the  surface  of  the 
ball.  Here  by  mutual  pressure  they  become  multilaterally 
flattened,  assume  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  and  range 
themselves  in  order,  side  by  side,  in  a  single  stratum 
(Fig.  22,  F,  G).  This  cell-stratum  is  called  the  genn-mem- 
brane  {UaBtoderma) ;  the  cells  (all  of  one  kind),  a  simple 
stratum  of  which  forms  the  germ-membrane,  are  called  the 
germ-membrane-cella  {celhda;  blastodermiccB);  and  the  entire 
hollow  ball,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  these  cells, 
is  called  the  germ-membrane-vesicle,  or,  briefly,  the  germ- 
vesicle,  or  vesicular-gerra  (blaetula ;  formerly  called  the 
veaicula  blaetodermica).'^  The  inner  cavity  of  the  ball, 
which  is  filled  with  clear  liquid  or  jelly,  is  cfJled  the 
cleavage-cavity  (cavum  segineTitarium),  or  the  germ-cavity 
{blaatocoiloma). 
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Fig.  22. — Germination  o(  a  Coral  (afonoMaia  Darvnnii):  A,  Moaeiulm ; 
B,  Parent-cell  (Cytula) ;  C,  two  clpavage.eella ;  D,  toai  cleavoge.oells  i 
K,  MulbeiT}-.germ  (3fontla) ;  F,  tbo  Germioat  Tesicle  [Blaatula)  ;  G,  Ger. 
minal  vesicle  in  BCctioQ ;  H,  Germinal  reaicle  (inverted)  in  section ;  I, 
G»3ti*u]a  in  loogitndinal  section  i  K,  Gostrola,  or  Germ-oap,  seen  from 
oatside. 

In  thia  Coral,  aa  in  many  other  low  animals,  the  young 
aiiimal-germ  begins  to  move  even  in  this  stage,  and 
swims  about  independently  in  the  water.  A  long,  thin, 
thread-like  process,  a  whip  or  thong,  grows  out  from  each 
of  the  cells  of  the  germ-membrane ;  and  these  inde- 
pendently exert  slow  vibrations,  which  afterwards  be- 
come quicker  (Fig.  22,  F).  Each  cell  of  the  germ-membrane 
is  thus  transformed  into  a  vibrating  whip-cell.  The  whole 
globular  germ-vesicle  revolves  or  turns,  and  is  driven  about 
in  the  water  by  the  united  force  of  idl  these  vibrating  whip- 
processes.  In  many  other  animals,  especially  in  those  in 
which  the  germ  is  developed  within  closed  egg-membranes, 
the  vibrating  whip-threads  on  the  cells  of  the  germ-mem- 
brane are  not  developed  till  a  later  period",  or,  even,  are  not 
formed  at  all.  The  germ-vesicle  is  capable  of  growing  and 
extending,  for  the  cells  of  the  germ-membrane  increase  by 
repeated  division,  which  occurs  within  the  surface  of  the 
ball,  and  more  liquid  is  secreted  in  the  centre  cavity. 

A  most  important  and  remarkable  process  now  occurs; 
this  is  the  inversion  of  the  germ-vesicle  {invaginaiio  blaa- 
iidce.  Fig,  22,  H).  The  ball,  the  wall  of  which  is  ceUular, 
consisting  of  a  single  layer,  changes  into  a  cup  with  a  two- 
layered  ceUular  wall.  (Cf.  Fig.  22,  0.  H,  I.)  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  ball  becomes  flattened  at  a  particular  point ;  and 
this  flattening  deepens  into  a  groove.  The  groove  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper,  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  central 
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germ-cavity,  or  cleavage-cavity.  The  latter  decreases  in 
proportion  as  the  former  extends.  At  last  the  central  germ- 
cavity  entirely  disappears,  while  the  inner,  inverted  portion 
of  the  germ-membrane,  the  wall  of  the  groove,  attaches  its 
inner  surface  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer,  uninverted 
portion  of  the  germ-membrane.  At  the  same  time,  the  cells 
of  the  two  parts  assume  a  different  form  and  size  ;  the  inner 
cells  become  rounder  ;  the  outer  become  longer  (Fig.  22,  /). 
The  germ  thus  acquires  the  form  of  a  cup  or  goblet- 
shaped  body,  the  wall  of  which  consists  of  two  different 
cell-layers,  while  the  cavity  in  its  centre  grows  outward  at 
one  end,  at  the  place  where  the  inversion  originated.  This 
highly  important  and  interesting  germ-form  is  called  the 
germ-cup  or  the  intestinal  larva  {Gaatmla,  Fig.  22,  /,  in 
longitudinal  section ;  K,  surface  view).^ 

The  Gastrula  seems  to  me  the  most  important  and 
significant  germ-form  of  the  animal  kingdom.  For  in  all 
true  animals,  the  Protozoa  excepted,  the  egg-cleavage 
results  either  in  a  genuine,  original,  palingenetic  gastrula 
(Fig.  22,  /,  K),  or  in  an  equivalent  kenogenetic  germ- 
form,  which  has  arisen  secondarily  out  of  the  earlier  form, 
and  which  may  be  referred  directly  back  to  that  form. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  highly  interesting  and  significant  fact, 
that  animals  of  the  most  diverse  tribes,  Vertebrates,  Soft- 
bodied  Animals  {MoUvsca),  Articulated  animals  {Arthro- 
poda),  Star-animals  (Echinodemia),  Worms,  and  Plant- 
animals  (Zoophyta)  develop  from  one  common  germ-form. 
In  most  striking  illustration  of  this,  I  place  side  by  side 
several  genuine  Gastrula  forms,  taken  from  tribes  of  animals 
(Fig.  23-28,  with  the  description). 

This  extraordinary  importance  of  the  Gktstrula  makes 
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it  necessary   that  we  Hhould   moat   carefully  examine  the 

structure  of  its  body.     Ordinarily    it   is   invisible   to   the 

Fio,  2i.  Fit.  25,  FiO.  26.  Fio.  27, 


Fic.  23. 


Fio.  sa 


Fic.  23.— (A)  Gastrnla  of  a  Zoophjte  (Oattrophstirnta).     (Haeckel.) 

F[o.  U.—Ib)  Gastrula  of  a  Worm  (Sagitta).     (After  Konaleraky.) 

Fio.  25.— (C)  GaelruU  of  an  EohiDoderm  (Starfish,  Vraeter).  (Aftei 
Alexander  Agnwiz.) 

Fia.  26.— (D)  Gutrula  of  an  Arthropod  (NaupUus). 

Fi'i.  27.— (£)  GastTula  ot  a  MoIIdsc  (Pond-Bnoil,  Limnceut).  (After  Karl 
itabl.) 

Fic.  28.— (f)  GaBlrnla  of  a  Vtrtpbrato  (Lonoelet,  Amphioxui).  (After 
Kowalevaky.) 

In  all,  d  indicates  thu  priaiitivo  inteatioal  cafitj;  o,  the  primitive  moDtht 
t,  tba  cleaTage-caTJt;  ;  ■',  the  entoderm,  or  intestinal  layer;  e,  the  eioderm. 
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naked  eye,  or,  at  most,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it 
is  seen  as  a  tiny  speck,  usually  ^ — ^,  or  at  most  J — J 
millimetre  in  diameter ;  it  is  hardly  ever  more.  In  form 
the  body  of  the  Gastrula  is  usually  cup-like ;  sometimes  it 
is  rather  egg-shaped,  sometimes  rather  ellipsoid  or  fusiform  ; 
in  other  cases  it  is  more  hemispherical,  or  almost  spherical ; 
and  again  in  others,  longer  or  almost  cylindrical.  The 
geometric  outline  of  the  body  is  highly  characteristic;  it 
is  marked  by  a  single  axis  with  two  differing  poles.  This 
axLs  is  the  main,  or  longitudinal  axis  of  the  future  animal 
body ;  one  pole  is  the  mouth,  or  oral  pole ;  the  opposite  is 
the  aboral  pole.  This  outline  with  one  axis  distinguishes 
the  Gastrula  very  essentially  from  the  globular  Blastula 
and  Morula,  in  which  aU  the  axes  of  the  body  are  similar.*® 

I  shall  call  the  central  cavity  of  the  Gastrula-body  the 
primitive  intestine  (protogaster),  and  its  opening  the  pri- 
mitive mouth  {protoatoma).  For  this  cavity  is  the  original 
nutritive,  or  intestinal  cavity  of  the  body,  and  this  opening 
originally  served  to  admit  food  into  the  body.  It  is  true 
that  at  a  later  period  the  primitive  intestine  and  the 
primitive  mouth  appear  very  different  in  the  different 
tribes  of  animals.  This  is  especially  true  of  Vertebrates, 
in  which  only  the  middle  portion  of  the  later-formed  in- 
testinal canal  proceeds  from  the  primitive  intestine;  and 
in  which  the  later  mouth-opening  is  a  formation  entirely 
independent  of  the  primitive  mouth,  which  closes.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
primitive  mouth  and  intestine  of  the  Gastrula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  later-formed  intestine  and  mouth  of  the 
developed  Vertebrate  on  the  other.** 

The  two  ceUular  layers  which  surround  the  cavity  of 
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the  primitive  intestine,  and  alone  constitute  the  wall  of 
the  latter,  are  of  very  great  significance.  For  these  two 
which  alone  constitute  the  whole  body,  are,  in  fact,  the 
two  primary  germ-layers,  or  primitive  germ-layers  (blas- 
tophylla).  Their  fundamental  significance  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  historical  introduction  (Chapter  III.). 
The  outer  cell-layer  is  the  skin-layer,  or  exoderm  (Fig.  29,  e); 
the  inner  cell-layer  is  the  intestinal  layer,  or  entoderm 
(Fig.  29,  e).  The  whole  body  of  all  true  animals  proceeds 
solely  from  these  two  primary  germ-layers.  The  skin- 
layer  furnishes  the  outer  body-wall;  the  intestinal  layer 
forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  directly  surrounds 
the   intestinal   cavity.      At  a  later  period  a  cavity  forma 


Fig.  29.— The  Gastrnlft  of  a  Chalk  Sponge  (Olynlkui)  :  A.  eiternal  view. 
B,  in  loDgitndinikl  section  through  the  axis  ;  g,  primitive  iateBtine  ([irimitiTe 
integtinal  cavity) ;  0,  primitive  mouth  (primitite  month -opening)  ;  i,  the 
iuoer  cell-layer  uf  the  body-wall  (the  inner  gorm-lajer,  entoderm  or  intes- 
tinal layer) ;  e,  the  outer  cell-layer  (the  onter  germ-layer,  exoderm  or  akin- 
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between  the  two  germ-layers  ;  this  cavity,  filled  with  blood 
or  lymph,  is  the  body-cavity  (c<£loma).^ 

The  two  primary  germ-layers,  the  outer  or  serous,  and 
the  inner  or  mucous  layer,  were  first  clearly  distinguished, 
in  1817,  by  Pander,  in  the  incubated  Chick  (p.  51).     But 
their  full  significance  was  first  thoroughly  recognized  by 
Baer,  who,  in  his  "  History  of  Evolution  "  (1828),  gave  the 
name  of  animal  layer  to  the  outer  layer,  that  of  vegetative 
layer  to  the  inner.     These  names  are  very  apt,  because  it  is 
the  outer  layer  which  especially  (if  not  exclusively)  gives  rise 
to  the  animal  organs  of  sensation  and  movement,  the  skin, 
the  nerves,  and  the  muscles ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
especially  from  the  inner  layer  that  the  vegetative  organs 
of  nourishment  and  reproduction,  the  intestine  and  blood- 
vessel system   in  particular,  arise.     Twenty  years  after- 
wards  (in  1849)  Huxley  pointed  out   that  in  many  low 
Plant-animals  (Zoophyta),  such  as  the  Medusae,  the  whole 
body  permanently   consists   only  of   these    two    primary 
germ-layers.     The  outer  of  these  he  called  the  ectoderm,  or 
exoderm ;  the  inner  he  named  the  endoderm,  or  entoderm. 
Recently  Kowalevsky  and  Ray  Lankester  especially  have 
tried   to  show    that   other    Invertebrate    animals   of    the 
most  diverse  classes,  in  Worms,  Soft-bodied  Animals  (Mol- 
lusca),  Star-animals  {EchiTioderma)^  and  Articulated  animals 
(Arthropoda),  form  from  the  same  two    primary   germ- 
layers.     Lastly,  I  have  myself  shown  that  this  is  the  case 
also  in  the  lowest  Plant-animals,  in  Sponges ;   and  at  the 
same  time  I  tried  to  prove  in  my  Gastrsea  Theory  that  these 
two  primary  germ-layers  must  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
significance,  or  as  homologous,  in  all  cases,  from  Sponges 
and  Corals  to  Insects  and  Vertebrates,  including  Man. 
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Ordinarily  the  cella  of  the  Gastrula-germ,  which  com- 
pose tho  two  primary  germ-Uyers,  akeady  presenb  recog- 
nizable differences.  In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  cella 
of  the  akin-layer,  or  exoderm  (Fig.  29,  e),  are  smaller,  more 
numerous,  and  brighter  coloured ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cells  of  the  intestinal  layer,  or  entoderm  (Fig.  29,  i),  are 
larger,  less  numerous,  and  darker.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
exoderm  celb  is  clearer  and  firmer  than  the  darker  and 
soiler  cell-aubstance  of  the  entoderm  cella;  the  latter  are 
generally  much  richer  than  the  former  in  fatty  particles. 
The  cells  of  the  intestinal  layer  usually  also  have  a  much 
greater  affinity  for  colouring  matter,  and  take  up  cannine, 
aniline,  and  so  on,  from  aolution  much  more  quickly  and 
vigorously  than  do  the  cells  of  the  akin-layer. 

These  physical,  chemical,  and  morphological  differencea 
in  the  two  germ-layers  correspond  to  their  physiological  dif- 
ferences, and  are  of  great  interest,  because  in  them  we  see  the 
first  and  earliest  proceas  of  division  or  differentiation  of  the 
animal  body.  The  germ-membrane  Q>la8toderma),  which 
forms  the  wall  of  the  globular  germ-vesicle,  or  Blastula 
(Fig.  22,  F,  G),  consisted  solely  of  a  single  layer  of  similar 
cells.  These  cells  of  the  germ-membrane,  or  blastoderm,  are 
usually  formed  in  a  very  regular  and  even  way,  and  are  of 
entirely  similar  size,  form,  and  qualities.  Generally  they 
are  flattened  by  pressing  against  each  other,  and  are  oflen 
uniformly  six-sided.  Tliis  uniformity  of  the  cells  disap- 
pears, at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  during  the  inversion 
(hiva/finatio)  of  the  germ-vesicle.  The  cells,  composing 
the  inverted,  inner  part  of  the  germ-vesicle  (which  after- 
wards form  the  entoderm)  usually  assume,  even  during  the 
process  of  inversion  (Fig.  22,  S),  a  nature  differing  Irom 
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that  of  the  cells  which  constitute  the  outer,  uninverted  part 
(the  future  exodenn).  When  the  procesa  is  completed,  the 
histological  differences  in  the  cells  of  the  two  primary 
germ-layers  are  usually  very  strongly  marked  (Fig.  30). 
The  small,  brigbt^coloured  cells  of  the  exnderm  (e)  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  larger,  darker  cells  of  the 
entoderm  (i). 

Fio  JO — Cells  from  the  two  primary  germ, 
laiii-a  of  B.  Mammal  (from  the  tn'o  Blrata  of 
the  gorm  membrane)  i  the  larger,  darker 
idls  of  the  miier  stratum  the  vegetatiTe 
(,erm  laj  cr  or  entoderm  e  the  email,  brighter- 
coloored  oelUof  tliooat«r  strutuBi,  tlie  BDimal 
germ  layer  or  eioderm 


At  |)resent  we  ha\e  only  con- 
sidered that  form  of  egg-cleavage,  of 
germ  lajer  and  gastrulation,  which 
on  many  and  important  grounds  we  aic  juatifaed  in  regard- 
ing as  the  original,  primary,  and  palingenetic  form.  Wo  call 
this  the  primordial,  or  original,  foiin  of  egg-cleavage ;  and 
the  Gastrula,  resulting  from  this,  we  call  the  Bell-gastrula 
(Arckigastrula).  In  a  form  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our 
Coral  (Monoxeniu,  Fig.  22),  we  meet  with  this  Bell-gaitrula 
in  the  lowest  Plant-animals,  in  the  Gastrophysema  (Fig.  23), 
also  in  the  simplest  Chalk  Sponges  (Olyntbus,  Fig.  2!)), 
in  many  MedusBB  and  Hydra-polyps ;  in  low  Worms  of  dif- 
ferent classes  (Sagiiia,  Fig.  24- ;  Ascidia.  Plat«  X.  Fig.  1-4) ; 
again,  in  many  Star-aoimals  {EchiTwderma,  Fig.  2.5) ;  in 
low  Articulated-animals  (A'tihropoda,  Fig.  26),  and  Soft- 
bodied  Animals  {MoUusca.,  Fig.  27) ;  lastly,  in  the  lowest 
Vertebrate  {Amphiox\ts,  Fig.  28;  Plate  X.  Fig.  7-10). 
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Although  the  animals  which  we  havo  named  belong  to 
the  most  diverse  classes,  they  .all  have  this  in  common 
with  each  other  and  with  many  other  animals,  that,  owing 
to  constant  heredity,  they  have  retained  the  palingenetic 
form  of  egg-cleavage  and  Gastrula-formation,  which  they 
received  from  their  oldest  common  ancestors,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is,  however,  not  true  of  the  largo  tnajority 
of  animals.  On  the  contrary,  in  them  the  original  pi-ocess 
of  gennination  has,  in  the  course  of  many  million  years, 
gradually  changed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  has 
become  vitiated  owing  to  adaptation  to  new  conditions  of 
evolution.  Both  the  egg-cleavage,  or  segmentation,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Gastrula,  or  gastrulation,  which 
succeeds  the  segmentation,  have  in  consequence  of  this 
acquired  an  aspect  which  is  in  many  ways  different.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  differences  have  even  become  bo 
marked  that  the  cleavage  process  of  most  animals  was 
wrongly  interpreted,  and  the  Oastrula  of  these  animals  was 
altogether  unknown.  It  is  only  owing  to  the  extensive 
comparative  researches  which  I  instituted  in  late  years 
among  animals  of  the  most  diverse  classes,  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  indicate  the  one  common  process  which  under- 
lies those  processes  of  germination,  apparently  so  different, 
and  have  tiuced  back  all  the  diverse  forms  of  germination 
to  the  one  original  form,  the  form  which  has  already  been 
described.  To  distinguish  them  from  this  primary  palfn- 
genetic  form  of  germination,  I  shall  call  all  the  secondary 
forms,  varying  from  the  primary,  vitiated,  or  kenogenetic 
processes.  The  more  or  less  varying  Gastrula-fonn,  which 
results  from  this  kenogenetic  egg-cleavage,  may  bo  called, 
generally,  the  secondary,  modified  Oastrula,  or  Metagantrvla. 
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Among  the  many  and  various  kenogenetic  or  vitiated 
forms  of  egg-cleavage  and.  gastrulation,  I  again  distinguish 
three  different  chief  forms:  1.  Unequal  cleavage  (aegmen- 
tatio  incequalis,  Plate  II.  Fig.  7-17) ;  2.  Discoidal  cleavage 
{segmentatio  discoidalis,  Plate  III.  Fig.  18-24);  and  3. 
Surface  cleavage  (segTnentatio  superficialis,  Plate  III.  Fig. 
25-30).  Unequal  cleavage  results  in  a  Hood-gastrula 
(Amphigastrula,  Plate  II.  Fig.  11  and  17);  discoidal  cleavage 
results  in  a  Disc-gastrula  {Discogastmda,  Plate  III.  Fig.  24?); 
surface  cleavage  results  in  a  Bladder-gastrula  {Perigcistrula, 
Plate  III.  Fig.  29).  The  last  form  does  not  occur  among 
Vertebrates,  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  usual  form  among  Articulated 
Animals  (Spiders,  Crabs,  Insects,  etc.).  In  Mammals  and 
Amphibia  the  cleavage  is  unequal,  and  the  Gastrula  is  a 
Hood-gastrula ;  this  is  equally  true  of  the  Ganoid  fish  and 
the  Round-mouths  (Lampreys  and  Hagfishes).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  Fishes,  and  in  all  Reptiles  and  Birds,  we  find 
the  discoid  form  of  cleavage,  and  a  Disc-gastrula.  (Of 
Table  III.) 

As  Man  is  a  true  Mammal,  and  as  human  germination 
is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  other  Mammals,  the  cleavage 
in  his  case  also  is  unequal,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
Hood-gastrula  {Amphigastrula,  Plate  II.  Fig.  12-17).  But 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  investigate  the  first  incidents  in 
the  egg-cleavage  and  gastrulation  of  Mammals.  It  is  true 
that  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  anatomist  Bischoff,  of 
Munich,  laid  a  foundation  for  this  work  in  two  books,  which 
he  published,  on  the  germ-history  of  the  Rabbit  (1842),  and 
on  that  of  the  Dog  (IS^o) ;  and  that  these  were  afterwards 
followed  by  two  equally  careful  studies  of  the  germination 
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of  the  Guinea-pig  (1852),  and  of  the  Roe-deer  (1854).  But  it 
wjiB  only  quite  recently  that  Eduard  van  Beneden,  an  emi- 
nent Belgian  zoologist,  was  able,  owing  to  the  elaborated 
metbode  of  preparation  of  the  present  day,  to  throw  full 
light  on  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  the  germination  of 
Vertebrates,  and  to  give  a  right  explanation  of  its  details. 
It  still,  however,  remains  so  difficult  to  underetand  these 
details,  that  it  is  desirable  to  glance  first  at  the  germination 
of  Amphibia.  In  common  with  Mammals,  these  animals 
exhibit  unequal  cleavage,  and  form  a  Hood-gastrula.  But 
the  details  of  germination  are  simpler  and  more  evident  in 
Amphibia  than  in  Mammals,  and  they  are  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  original,  palingenettc  form  of  germination. 

The  eggs  of  the  common,  tailless  Amphibia,  of  the  Frog 
and  the  Toad,  afford  the  best  and  most  convenient  objects 
for  this  examination.  Masses  of  them  are  easily  obtainable 
in  the  spring  from  all  ponds  and  pools ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  eggs  with  a  magnifying  glass  is  sufh- 
cient  to  show  at  least  the  external  features  of  the  egg- 
cleavage.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
intricate  details  of  the  whole  process,  and  to  understand  the 
formation  of  the  gemi-layers  and  of  the  gastrula,  the  egg  of 
the  Frog  must  be  carefully  hardened,  and,  the  thinnest 
possible  sections  having  been  cut  with  a  razor  from  the 
hardened  egg,  these  must  be  most  minutely  examined  under 
a  powerful  microscope." 

The  ^;gs  of  the  Frag  and  of  the  Toad  are  globular  in 
form,  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  two  millimetres ;  they 
are  laid  in  great  numbers  in  masses  of  jelly,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Frog,  form  thick  lumps,  while  those  of  the 
Toad  form  long  strings.     When  the  opaque,  brown,  grey. 
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or  black-coloured  egg  is  minutely  examined,  the  upper 
half  appears  darker  than  the  lower.  In  some  kinds,  the 
centre  of  the  upper  half  is  blacker,  while  the  corresponding 
centre  of  the  lower  half  is  of  a  whiter  colour.^  This  marks 
a  distinct  axis  of  the  egg  with  two  different  poles.  In  order 
to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  cleavage  of  this  egg,  it  is 
best  to  compare  it  to  a  globe,  on  the  surface  of  which 
different  meridian  and  parallel  circles  are  marked.  For 
the  supei*ficial  boundary  lines  between  the  different  cells, 
which  result  from  repeated  division  of  the  egg-cell,  have 
the  appearance  of  deep  furrows  on  the  surface,  for  which 
reason  the  whole  process  has  received  the  name  of  "the 
furrowing"  (i.e.  cleavage).^^  But  this  so-called  cleavage, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  with  astonishment  as  a  very 
wonderful  process,  is,  in  reality,  only  an  ordinary  and  often- 
repeated  division  of  the  cells.  Therefore  the  "  cleavage- 
globules,"  which  result  from  it,  are  really  true  cells. 

Unequal  cleavage,  as  we  see  it  in  the  amphibian  egg,  is 
especially  marked  by  the  fact  that  it  begins  at  the 
upper,  darker  pole — the  north  pole  of  the  globe,  according  to 
our  simile — and  proceeds  slowly  downwards  towards  the 
lower,  lighter  pole,  the  south  pole.  During  the  egg-cleav- 
age the  upper,  darker  hemisphere  is  in  advance,  and  its 
cells  divide  more  vigorously  and  quickly ;  the  cells  of  the 
lower  hemisphere,  therefore,  appear  larger  and  less  numer- 
ous.^ The  cleavage  of  the  parent-cell  (Fig.  31,  A)  begins 
with  the  formation  of  an  entire  meridian-furrow,  which 
starts  at  the  north  pole  and  ends  at  the  south  pole  (5). 
An  hour  later,  a  second  meridian-furrow  arises  in  the  same 
way,  and  cuts  the  first  at  right  angles  (Fig.  31,  C).  The 
sphere  of  the  egg  is  thus  divided  into  four  similar  segments. 
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Each  of  these  four  fii-st  cleavage-cella  consists  of  an  upper, 
darker,  and  of  a  lower,  brighter  half.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards a  third  furrow  appears,  perpendicularly  to  the  two 


Fio.  31.— The  cleavage  of  a  FroK*'  egg  (10  timos  eDUrged)  ;  A,  the 
porent.oolli  B,  the  two  flrat  cle&v&j^-oellB ;  C,  4  oelli;  D,  S  cells  (4 
Bnimal  and  4  TeKetativo);  £,  li  colls  (8  aDimal  and  4  regetatire)  g  F, 
16  celli  (8  animal  and  6  regetaXive)  ;  0,  2i  oells  (16  ammal  and  8  vega. 
tatiTc))  H,  32  cells ;  I,  48  cells;  K,  64  cells  1  L,  96  cleavage -cetls  1  if, 
160  cleange-cellB  (128  animal  and  32  vegGtatire). 

former  (Fig,  31,  D).  This  ring-fmrow  is  generally,  but 
wrongly,  called  the  "  equatorial  furrow ; "  it  lies  north  from 
the  equator,  and  should,  therefore,  rather  be  compared  to  the 
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northern  tropical  line.  The  spherical  egg  nowconsists  of 
8  cells,  4  smaller,  upper,  or  northern,  and  4  larger,  lower, 
or  southern.  A  meridian-furrow,  starting  from  the  northern 
pole,  now  appears  in  each  of  the  first  four  cells,  each  of 
which  falls  into  two  similar  halves,  so  that  8  upper  cells 
lie  on  4  lower  cells  (Fig.  31,  E),  It  is  only  later  that  the 
four  new  meridian  cells  place  themselves  slowly  on  the 
lower  cells,  so  that  the  number  mounts  from  12  to  16  {F). 
Parallel  to  the  first,  horizontal  ring-furrow,  a  new  ring- 
furrow  now  appears,  nearer  the  northern  pole ;  this,  there- 
fore, we  may  compare  to  the  arctic  circle.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  we  find  24  cleavage-cells:  IG  upper,  smaller 
and  darker,  and  8  lower,  larger  and  brighter  (G).  The 
latter,  however,  soon  separate  into  16,  for  a  third  parallel 
circle  appears  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  there  are,  there- 
fore, 32  cells  in  all  (Fig.  31,  H).  Eight  new  meridian- 
furrows  now  arise  at  the  northern  pole,  and,  first  cutting 
the  upper,  darker,  cellular  circle,  afterwards  intersect  the 
lower,  southern  circle,  and  finally  reach  the  southern 
pole.  We  thus  find  stages  in  which  there  are  successively 
40,  48,  56,  and  finally,  64  cells  (/,  K).  The  inequality 
between  the  two  hemispheres  constantly  becomes  greater. 
While  the  inert  southern  hemisphere,  for  a  long  time,  does 
not  add  to  its  32  cells,  the  vigorous  northern  half  of  the 
globe  furrows  itself  twice  successively,  and  thus  parts  into 
64,  and  then  into  128  cells  (Fig.  31,  Z,  M),  In  the  stage 
in  which  we  now  see  the  egg,  there  are,  therefore,  128 
small  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  upper,  darker  half  of  the 
egg-sphere,  and  only  32  cells  in  the  lower,  brighter  half: 
160  cleavage-cells  in  all.  The  inequality  between  the  two 
hemispheres  increases  yet  further;  and  while  the  northern 
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hemisphere  parts  into  a  very  largo  number  of  small  cells, 
the  southern  hemisphere  consists  of  a  much  smaller  number 
of  larger  cells.  Finally,  they  almost  entirely  overgrow 
the  surface  of  the  spherical  egg ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  small 
circular  point  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  at  the 
south  pole,  that  the  inner,  larger,  and  brighter  cells  are 
visible.  This  white  space  at  the  southern  pole  corresponds, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  primitive  mouth  of  the 
Qastrula.  The  whole  mass  of  inner,  larger,  and  brighter 
cells  (together  with  this  white  space  at  the  pole)  belongs 
to  the  entoderm,  or  intestinal  layer.  The  outer  envelope  of 
dark,  smaller  cells  forms  the  exoderm,  or  skin-layer. 

The  often  repeated  division  of  the  cells,  which  as 
cleavage  or  segmentation  is  plaijily  traceable  on  the  surface 
of  the  egg-sphere,  is  not  confined  to  this  surface,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  interior  of  the  ball  of  the  egg.  The 
cells  also  segment  in  strata,  which  approximately  corre- 
spond to  concentric  strata  of  the  sphere ;  this  process  ad- 
vances more  quickly  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  half. 
A  laige  cavity,  filled  with  liquid  forms,  has  in  the  mean 
time  arisen,  in  the  interior  of  the  e^-sphere ;  this  is  the 
cleavage-cavity  (s,  drawings  of  sections  in  Plate  II.  Fig, 
8-11).  The  first  trace  of  this  cavity  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  hemisphere,  at  the  point  at 
which  the  three  first  cleavage-planes,  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  anoUicr,  intersect  (Plate  II.  Fig.  8  «}.  During 
the  prf^ress  of  cleavage,  this  hollow  extends  significautly, 
and  afterwards  assumes  an  almost  hemispherical  form  (Fig, 
32  F;  Plate  II.  Fig.  9  s,  10  a).  The  arched  roof  of  this 
hemispherical  cleavage-cavity  is  formed  by  the  smaller, 
darkezMioloured  ceUa  of  the  skin-layer,  or   exoderm  (Fig. 
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32,  D) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bat  floor  of  the  cavity  is 
composed  of  the  larger,  whiter-coloured  cells  of  the  intes- 
tinal  layer,  or  entoderm  (Fig.  32  z). 


Fio  32-36  — Fonr  longitodmal  Becrtioni  of  the  Epgnented  egg  of  ft  Toad, 
ia  four  ancceuiTe  ita^aa  of  erolntioo.  In  All,  the  letters  indicate  the  same 
porta  F  cleBTOf^  cant;  D  the  roof  of  this  caTity ;  It,  dorsal  halt  of 
the  germ  B  intestinal  half  P  the  ;elk-plu(;  (white  circular  apace  at  the 
lower  pole)  i  jelt  cells  of  the  entoderm  (ihe  gland.gcrm  of  Remak) ; 
N,  pnmitiTe  intestmal  cavity  (prii(oj<n(er,  or  Bnpconi'a  nntritiTe  coTitj). 
The  Drimitire  month  is  filled  np  by  the  yelk-plug  (P)  ;  a,  boundary  between 
the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  {h  )  and  the  cleavage- cavity  {f)  ;  i,  f,  aecticn 
through  the  awollen  ciToolar  bp  or  edge  ot  the  primitive  month  (the  so- 
called  aoas  of  Busconi).  The  dotted  line  between  It  and  k'  indicates  the 
former  connection  between  the  yelk-pIng  (P)  and  the  central  moBB  of  yellt- 
oells  (:).  In  Fig.  36  the  egg  haa  tnmed  round  9!y,  bo  that  the  dorsal  half 
of  the  germ  (K)  ii  seen  above ;  the  intestinaJ  half  {B)  ia  now  turned  down- 
ward.    (After  Strieker.) 
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A  Bccond  cavity,  narrower  but  larger,  now  arisea,  owing 
to  an  inversion  of  the  lower  pole,  and  to  a  separation  in 
the  white  entodenn-cella  next  to  the  cleavage-cavity  (Fig. 
32-35,  N).  This  is  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  or 
atomach-cavity  of  the  Gaatnila,  the  Protogaster.  It  wa« 
first  observed  by  Rusconi  in  the  eggs  of  Amphibia,  and 
ia  accordingly  called  Rusconi'a  "nutritive  cavity."  In  the 
longitudinal  section  (Fig.  33}  it  appears  bent  and  sickle- 
shaped,  and  extends  from  the  south  pole  nearly  to  the 
north,  for  it  folds  a  portion  of  the  inner  intestinal  cells 
inward  and  upward — between  the  cleavage-cavity  {F)  and 
the  dorsal  skin  (R).  The  primitive  intestinal  cavity  is  so 
narrow  at  first  because  the  greater  part  of  it  is  filled  up 
with  the  yelk-cclls  of  the  entoderm.  The  latter  also  plug 
up  the  entire  wide  opening  of  the  primitive  mouth,  and 
there  form  the  so-called  yelk -plug,  which  appears  from  the 
outside  as  the  white,  circular  spot  at  the  south  pole  (P). 
Bound  this  yelk-plug  the  skin-layer  thickens,  swells,  and 
forms  the  lip  of  the  primitive  mouth  (the  properistOTna, 
Fig.  35  k,  k').  Presently  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  (if) 
extends  gradually  at  the  cost  of  the  cleavage-cavity  {F); 
and,  finally,  the  latter  entirely  disappears.  A  thin  partition 
(Fig.  34,  s)  alone  separates  the  two  cavities.  That  portion 
of  the  germ  in  which  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  de- 
velops, afterwards  becomes  the  dorsal  surface  {E).  The 
cleavage-cavity  lies  in  the  anterior,  the  yelk-plug  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.* 

When  the  primitive  intestine  is  complete,  the  Frog- 
embryo  has  reached  the  Gastrula  stage  (Plate  II.  Fig.  11). 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  kenogenetic  amphibian  Gastrula 
difiers  greatly  from  the  genuine  palingenetic  Gastrula,  which 
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we  saw  before  (Fig.  23-29),  In  the  latter,  the  Bell-gastrula 
{ArckigastrvXci),  the  body  has  but  one  axia  The  primitive 
intestiDe  is  empty,  and  the  opening  of  the  primitive  mouth 
is  wide.  The  skin-layer  and  the  intestinal  layer  consist 
each  of  a  single  cell  stratum.  The  two  lie  close  together, 
for  the  cleavage-cavity  has  entirely  disappeared  during  the 
process  of  unfolding.  The  amphibian  Hood-gastrula  {Amr- 
phigdstrula)  is  entirely  different  (Fig.  32-35 ;  Plate  IL 
Fig.  11).  In  this  the  cleavage-cavity  (F)  continues  for  a 
considerable  time  side  by  side  with  the  primitive  intestinal 
cavity  (N),  Yelk-cells  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  latter ; 
and  they  also  fill  the  primitive  mouth  (yelk-plug,  P).  Both 
the  intestinal  layer  (z)  and  the  skin-layer  (a)  consist  of 
several  strata  of  cells.  Finally,  the  general  outline  of  the 
entire  Gastrula,  instead  of  having  only  one  axis,  has  three ; 
for  the  three  axes  which  characterize  the  bilateral  body 
of  the  higher  animals,  are  indicated  by  the  eccentric  evo- 
lution of  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Hood-gastrula  (Amphigaatrula) 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  different 
epochs,  which,  marked  by  the  mulberry-germ  and  the  germ- 
veside,  we  saw  followed  each  other  in  the  case  of  the  Bell- 
gastrula  (Archigastrida),  The  Morula-stage  (Plate  II.  Fig. 
9)  is  as  indistinctly  separated  from  the  Blastula-stage 
(Fig.  10),  as  the  latter  is  from  the  Gastrula  (Fig.  11).  But 
in  spite  of  this,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  retra- 
cing the  whole  kenogenetic  or  vitiated  course  of  evolution 
of  this  amphibian  Ampl)igastrula  to  the  genuine,  palin- 
genetic  origin  of  the  Archigastrula  of  the  Amphioxua 

It  is  far  harder  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Mammals, 
although  the  course  of  egg-cleavage  and  gastrulation  in 
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these  is,  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to  that  of  Amphibia. 
Until  recently  the  growth  of  the  mammalian  embryo  was 
entirely  wrongly  explained ;  and  it  ia  only  lately  (1875) 
that  Van  Beneden,  whose  views  we  adopt  here,  pointed  out 
its  real  significance*  Hia  studies  were  directed  towards 
the  embryo  of  the  Babbit,  an  animal  in  connection  with 
which  Bischoff  first  discovered  the  history  of  the  mamma- 
lian germ.  As  the  Babbit  in  common  with  Man  belongs  to 
the  group  of  disco -placental  Mammals,  as  this  Rodent 
develops  entirely  in  the  same  way  as  does  Man,  and  as  even 
at  a  later  st^e  of  evolution  the  embryos  of  Man  and  of  the 
Rabhit  are  hardly  distinguishable  (cf.  Plate  VII.  Fig. 
K,  M),  there  ia  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
e^-cleavage  and  gastrulation  of  the  two  are  similar. 

When  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  of  the  Babbit  is  com- 
plete, and  the  elaboration  of  the  parent^kemel  has  trans- 
formed the  Monerula  (Fig.  36)  into  the  parent-cell,  or  cytula 
(Fig.  37),  the  latter  (the  cytuia)  separates  into  the  two  first 
cleavage-cells  (Fig.  38).  In  this  process  the  parent-kernel 
first  becomes  fusiform  and  divides  into  two  kernels  (the 
two  first  cleavage-kernels).  These  repel  each  other  and  the 
two  move  apart.  After  this  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent- 
cell,  attracted  by  the  two  kernels,  parts  into  two  halves, 
each  of  which  assumes  a  globular  form.  They  afterwards 
change  from  this  globular  to  an  ellipsoid  form  (Fig.  38). 
These  two  cleavage-cells  are  not,  as  was  formerly  believed, 
of  the  same  size  and  significance.  The  one  is  larger, 
brighter,  and  more  transparent  than  the  other.  Again,  the 
smaller  cleavage-cell  takes  a  much  deeper  colour  from  car- 
mine, osmium,  etc,  than  does  the  larger.  The  two  cells 
thus  already  betray  their  relations  to  the  two  primitive 
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Fto  36  Monerala  of  a  Hammal  (Rabb  t)  Tho  fort  1  zed  egg  cell  after 
Ion  of  the  gprm  vencle  is  B  simple  bait  of  protoplum  (d)  The  cater 
enrelopc  of  th  i  u  formed  b;  the  mod  fled  lona  pellue  da  (t)  uid  b;  a  mDcona 
i^jet  (h)  which  B  dopOB  ted  on  the  oateidc  of  the  lonn.  A.  !ew  Bperm-ccll* 
•te  still  vUible  in  this  mncona  layer  (3). 

Flo.  37 — Rirent'Cell,  or  cjtala,  of  a  Mammal  (Sabbit)  :  fc,  parrnt-kernel, 
or  DDolenaj  n.  nuclcolaa ;  p,  protoplasm  of  the  parent-cell;  t,  modified 
t«na  pellttcida  i  A,  exlemal  albBminoua  envciope  ;  ■,  sperm-cell B. 

FlO.  38. — Commencement  of  cleaTBge  in  tbe  mammaliaa  egg  (Rabbit). 

The  pareDt.cell  haa  separated  into  two  differing  cells ;  the  brighter, 
motbeT-coU  of  the  ekin-Uyer  (e),  and  the  darker,  mother-oell  of  the  in- 
teatinal  la/er  (i)  :  *,  lena  peUvtida;  h,  eileroal  albaminouB  onvclopei 
1,  dead  iperm-celU. 
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gerra-layera.  The  brighter  and  harder  cleavage-cell  (Fig. 
38,  c)  13  the  mother-cell  of  the  exoderm ;  the  darker  and 
softer  cleavage-cell  {Fig.  38,  i)  is  the  mother-ce'l  of  the 
entoderm.  All  the  cells  of  the  outer  germ-layer,  the  skin- 
layer,  are  produced  from  the  exoderm  mother-cell  (Fig. 
38,  e;  Plate  II.  Fig.  13,  e).  In  the  same  way  the  whole  of 
the  cells  of  the  inner  germ-layer,  the  intestinal  layer, 
descend  from  the  entoderm  mother-cell  (Fig.  38,  i;  Plate 
II.  Fig.  13,  i).  This  interesting  relation,  which  we  thus  see 
in  the  mammalian  germ,  is  yet  more  pronounced  in  the 
germs  of  many  lower  animals.  In  many  Worraa,  for 
example,  at  the  beginning  of  cleav^e,  the  parent-cell 
parts  into  two  cleavage -cells  of  very  dissimilar  size  and 
chemical  qualities.  In  such  cases  the  mother-cell  of  the 
exoderm  is  often  very  many  times  smaller  than  the  ento- 
derm mother-cell,  which  contains  a  large  store  of  nutritive 
yelk. 

The  two  first  cleavage-cells  of  the  Mammal,  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  mother-cells  of  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers,  now  contemporaneously  separate  into  two  cells  (Fig. 
39 ;  Plate  II.  Fig.  14).  These  four  cleavage-cells  usually  lie 
in  two  different  planes,  perpendicular  to  each  other;  more 
rarely  in  one  plane.  The  two  larger  and  brighter  cells 
(Fig.  39,  e),  the  descendants  in  the  first  generation  of  the 
exoderm  mother-cell,  if  placed  in  carmine,  colour  much 
more  deeply  than  do  the  two  smaller  and  darker  cells,  the 
descendants  of  the  entoderm  mother-cells  (Fig.  39,  i).  The 
line  which  connects  the  central  points  of  the  two  latter 
cleavage-globules  is  usually  perpendicular  to  that  which 
connects  the  central  points  of  the  two  latter.  Presently 
each  of  these  four  cells  again  divides  into  two  similar  cells: 
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we  therefore  find  that  there  are  now  eight  cleavage-cells, 
the  descendants  in  the  third  generation  of  the  parent-cell 
{Fig.  40).  Four  larger,  brighter,  and  firmer  cells  lie  in  one 
plane ;  the  descendants  in  the  second  generation  of  the 
exoderm  mother-cell.  Four  smaller,  darker,  and  softer  cells 
lie  in  a  second  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  former;  the 
descendants  in  the  second  generation  of  the  entoderm 
mother-cell.  If  we  connect  the  central  points  of  the  oppo- 
site cleavage-cella  of  one  plane,  two  and  two,  hy  straight 
lines,  those  lines  meet  each  other  at  right  angles.  But  the 
four  connecting  lines  of  the  two  parallel  planes  together 
intersect  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  (Fig.  40). 


Fio.  89. — Hie  fonr  first  clearage-celli  at  a  Matumal  (Rabbit)  :  e,  ths 
two  «xoderai-o«IU  (larger  and  brighter);  i,  the  two  entoderm-cella  (smaller 
and  darker)  ;  i,  zona  pellucida  ;  h,  ODter  albaaiineas  envelopa. 

Fio.  40.— Egg  of  Mammal  (Kabbit),  with  eight  cleavago-cells :  e,  four 
exoderm -cells  (larger  and  brighter)  ;  i,  fear  entoderm- eel  la  {Bmaller  and 
darker)  g  I,  :ona  pellucida ;  h,  outer  albnminoDS  eoTerinj;. 

Now,  however,  the  eight  cleavage-cells  alter  their 
original  position,  and  lose  their  globular  form.     One  of  the 
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four  exoderm-cells  makes  its  way  into  the  middle  of  the 
cell-mass,  and,  together  with  its  three  fellows,  forms  a  pyra- 
mid (or  tetrahedron).  The  four  exoderm-cells  arrange 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a  cap  over  the  point  of  this 
])yramid  (Plate  II.  Fig.  15),  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
germinal  process  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  shortened 
and  vitiated  repetition  of  the  inversion  of  the  germ-mem- 
brane vesicle,  and  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  Qas- 
tnila.  From  this  time  the  further  cleavage  of  the  mam- 
malian egg  adheres  to  a  rhythm  which  is  most  essentially 
sunilar  to  that  of  the  Frog's  egg.  While  in  the  original 
(or  primordial)  egg- cleavage,  the  rhythm  advances  in  regular 
geometrical  progression  (2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  6*,  128,  and  so  on); 
'  in  the  modified  progression  of  the  mammalian  egg,  the 
sequence  of  numbers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  amphibian 
egg :  2,  4,  8,  12, 16, 24, 32, 48,  64, 96. 160,  etc    (C£  Table  V.) 


Fio.  41.  —  GastraU  of  ft 
Mammal  {Antphigattmla  of  a 
Babbit),  in  langitudiiial  Etection 
tbroDfth  tbe  aiia :  e,  exoderm- 
o«IIb  {(a  bn|;ht«r  and  amaller)  ; 
*,  eatoderni-celli  (32  darker  and 
largter) ;  d,  ceotiat  entoderm- 
cells,  fltlioK  np  tbe  primitive  in- 
testinal cavity  j  0,  eitemal  ento- 
derm-celU,  plngginj;  the  primi- 
tive month-opcninf;  (jelk-plnfc 
in  the  "  aaoB  of  Bosooni "). 


This  depends  on  the  fact  that  from  this  time  the  more 
vigorous  exodenn-cells  increase  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the 
more  inert  entoderm -cells.  The  latter  always  remain 
behind  the  former,  and  are  ovei^rown  by  them.     This  pro- 
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cess  in  which  the  inner  intestinal  layer  cells  are  overgrown, 
is  really  nothing  but  the  inversion  of  the  vegetative  hemi- 
sphere into  the  animal  hemisphere  of  the  germ-veside ;  t.e. 
the  formation  of  a  Gastrula  (Fig.  41).* 

Next,  therefore,  follows  a  stage  in  which  the  mamma- 
lian germ  consists  of  12  deavage-cells ;  4  darker  entoderm- 
cells  form  a  three-sided  pyramid  which  is  covered  by  a  cap 
of  12  lighter  exoderm-cells  (Plate  II.  Fig.  15  in  section). 
The  next  stage,  in  which  there  are  16  cleavage-cells,  is  seen 
to  consist  of  4  entoderm-cells  in  the  interior,  4  other  outer 
and  lower  entoderm-cells ;  while  the  8  exoderm-cells,  in  the 
form  of  a  hemispherical  cap,  cover  the  upi)er  half  of  the 
germ.  This  cap  of  exoderm-cells,  which  increase  in  number 
from  8  to  16,  continues  to  overgrow  the  inner  cell  mass;  of 
the  8  entoderm-cells,  3,  4,  or  5  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  germ, 
and  the  rest  at  the  base  of  the  globular  germ  (Plate  II. 
Fig.  16).  This  24-celled  stage  is  followed  by  one  in*  which 
there  are  32,  for  the  8  entoderm-cells  also  double  their 
number.  This  is  afterwards  succeeded  by  germ-forms  in 
which  there  are  48  cleavage-cells  (32  exodcrm  and  16  ento- 
derm); 64  cleavage-ceUs  (32  skin-layer  and  32  intestinal 
layer) ;  96  cleavage-cells  (64  exoderm  and  32  entoderm), 
and  so  on. 

When  the  mammalian  embryo  has  acquired  96  cleavage- 
cells,  a  stage  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Rabbit,  is  reached 
in  about  the  70th  hour  aft«r  fertilization,  the  charac- 
teristic form  of  the  Hood-gastrula  {Amphi gastrula)  hecomes 
plainly  visible  (Fig.  41;  cf  Plate  II.  Fig.  17  in  section). 
The  globular  embryo  consists  of  a  central  mass  of  32  soft, 
roundish,  dark  granular  entoderm-cells,  which,  by  mutual 
pressure,  are  flattened  multilateraUy,  and  which   assume 
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a  dark  brown  colour  when  treated  with  osmic  acid  (Fig, 
41,  i).  This  dark  central  cellular  mass  is  sunroanded  by 
a  brighter  globular  membrane,  composed  of  64  smaller  cube- 
shaped  and  finely  granulated  exoderm-cells,  which  lie  aide 
by  side  in  a  single  layer,  and  take  up  very  little  colour  from 
osmic  acid  (Fig.  41,  e).  The  exoderm-membrane  is  broken 
only  at  one  single  point,  when  1,  2,  or  S  entoderm-cella 
pierce  to  the  surfaca  The  latter  form  the  yelk-plug 
which  entirely  occupies  the  primitive  mouth  of  the  Gastrula 
(o).  The  central  primitive  intestinal  cavity  is  filled  by 
entoderm-ccUs  (Plate  II.  Fig.  17).  The  single  axis  of  the 
outline  of  the  mammalian  Gastrula  is  thus  clearly  indi- 
cated,* 

Although  the  unequal  egg-cleav&ge  and  gastrulation  of 
Mammab  and  Amphibia  present  various  peculiarities,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  these  processes  back  to  the 
e^-cleavage  and  gastnilation  of  the  lowest  Vertebrate,  the 
Amphioxus,  which  is  entirety  similar  to  the  form  of  cleav- 
age carefully  examined  by  us  in  the  case  of  the  CoraL  (C£ 
Fig.  22  and  28.)  All  these  and  many  other  classes  of 
animals  agree  in  that,  in  their  e^-cleavage,  the  whole  egg 
parte,  by  repeated  division,  into  a  large  number  of  cells. 
All  such  animal  eggs  have  long  been  called  holoblastic,  a 
name  given  tliem  by  Remak,  because  in  them  the  cleavage 
into  cells  extends  to  the  whole  mass ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
total  (Plate  II.). 

In  very  many  other  classes  of  animals  this  is,  however, 
not  the  case ;  for  instance,  among  Vertebrates,  in  Birds,  Rep- 
tiles, and  most  Fishes;  among  Articulated  animals  (Arthro- 
poda),  in  Insects,  most  Spidere  and  Crabs ;  among  Soft- 
bodied  animals  (Molluaca),  in  Cephalopods  or  Cuttle-fishes. 
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In  all  these  animals,  both  the  ripe  egg-cell,  and  the  parent- 
cell,  into  which  fertilization  transforms  this  egg-cell,  consist 
of  two  quite  distinct  and  separate  parts,  which  are  distin- 
guished respectively  as  the  formative  yelk  and  the  nutritive 
yelk.  The  formative  yelk  (yitellus  formativus,  or  vwrpho- 
ledthus)  is  the  nucleated  egg-cell,  capable  of  evolution,  which 
divides  in  the  process  of  cleavage,  and  produces  the  nu- 
merous cells  which  constitute  the  embryo.  The  nutritive 
yelk  (viteUvs  nutritivus,  or  tropliolecithua),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  mere  appendage  of  the  true  egg-cell,  and  contains 
hoarded  food-substance  (albumen,  fat,  etc.);  so  that  it  forms 
a  sort  of  storehouse  for  the  embryo  in  the  course  of  its 
evolution.  The  embryo  absorbs  a  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  from  this  storehouse,  and  finally  entirely  consumes  it. 
Indirectly,  therefore,  the  nutritive  yelk  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  germination.  Directly,  however,  it  takes  no  share 
in  the  process,  for  it  is  not  concerned  in  the  cleavage,  and 
is  not  cellular.  Sometimes  the  nutritive  yelk  is  smaller, 
sometimes  larger;  generally  many  times  larger  than  the 
formative  yelk ;  for  which  reason,  greater  importance  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  nutritive  than  to  the  formative 
yelk.  All  eggs  which  have  this  independent  nutritive  yelk, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  only  a  portion  undergoes  cleavage, 
are  called  meroblastic,  the  name  given  them  by  Remak; 
their  cleavage  is  incomplete  or  partial  (Plate  III.). 

It  is  not  easy  correctly  to  apprehend  this  partial  egg- 
cleavage,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  Gastrula  which  results 
from  it;  and  it  was  only  quite  recently  that  comparative 
research  enabled  me  to  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  retrace 
this  kenogenetic  form  of  cleavage  and  gastrulation  to  the 
original,  palingenetic  form.     The   sea  eggs  of  one  of  the 
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Osseous  Fishes  (Teleoatel),  the  evolution  of  which  I  studied 
at  Ajaccio,  In  Corsica,  in  1875,  were  of  the  greatest  service 
to  ine  in  this  respect  (Plate  III.  Fig.  18-24).  I  found  these, 
massed  together  in  lumps  of  jeUy,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  and  as  the  tiny  eggs  were  quite  transparent,  I  was 
easily  able  to  watch  each  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
germ."*  These  egga,  probably  those  of  a  cod-fish  of  the 
Gaddoid  family,  but  perhaps  of  a  Cottoid,  are  colourleas 
globules,  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  of  rather  more  than  half 
a  millimetre  in  diameter  (0-64 — 066  mm).  Within  a  thin, 
structureless  but  firm  egg-membrane  (chorion.  Fig.  42,  c)  lies 

Fig.  42. — Egg  of  hd  oceanic  OHBeona 
Tisb  :  p,  protopLkBm  of  the  pareDt-cell ;  it, 
kernel  of  parent-cell;  n,  oIpV  albuQiiD- 
ona  ball  of  Dutritive  jelk;  /,  fat-globale 
of  the  latter;  c,  extemal  egg.meubmne, 

a  large  albuminous  ball,  which 
is  quite  transparent  and  as  clear        "^ 
as  water  (n).    At  both  poles  of 
the  axis  of  this  ball  there  is  a 

groove-like  indentation.  In  the  groove  at  the  upper  pole, 
which,  in  the  floating  egg,  is  turned  downwards,  lies  a 
simple,  lentil-shaped  cell,  containing  a  kernel  (Fig.  42,  p). 
In  the  unfertilized  ^g,  this  ia  the  original  egg-cell ;  after 
fertilization  it  is  the  ptu-ent^celL  In  the  interval  between 
these  two  nucleated  stages  there  is  probably  a  non- 
nucleated  condition,  representing  the  Monerula  At  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  egg,  in  the  lower  groove,  lies  a  simple, 
clear  fat-globule  (/).  This  small  fat-globule  and  the  large 
albuminous  globule  together  form  the  nutritive  yelk.     The 
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jmall  cell  alone  is  the  formative  yelk,  and  is  the  only  part 
coDcerned  in  the  cleavage  process,  which  docs  not  extend 
to  the  nutritive  yelk.™ 

The  cleavage  of  the  parent-cell,  or  the  formative  yelk, 
proceeds  entirely  independently  of  the  nutritive  yelk,  and 
in  quiet,  regular,  geometric  progression,  (Gf  Plate  III.  Fig, 
18-24.)  Only  the  formative  yelk,  with  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  nutritive  yelk  («.),  is  represented  in  the 
perpendicular  section  (through  a  meridian -plane) ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  nutritive  yelk  and  the  egg-membrane 
is  therefore  omitted.  The  parent-cell  (Fig.  18),  first  sepa- 
rates into  two  similar  cleavage-cells  (Fig,  19).  By  repeated 
divbion,  this  gives  rise  to  4,  then  8,  then  16  cells  (Fig.  20). 
By  continued  contemporaneous  division,  32,  and  then  64 
cells  originate  from  these  ;  and  so  the  process  goes  on.  All 
these  cleavage -cells  are  alike  in  size  and  character.  At  last 
they  form  a  lentil-shaped  mass  of  closely  layered  cells  (Plate 
III.  Fig.  21).  This  entirely  corresponds  to  the  globular 
mulberry-germ  of  the  primordial  cleavage- process  {Morula, 
Plate  II.  Fig.  3).  The  cells  of  this  lentil-shaped  mulberry- 
germ  now  move  off  in  a  peculiar  centrifugal  direction, 
so  that  the  mulberry-germ  changes  into  a  vesicular  germ 
(Blaatula,  Plat«  III.  Fig.  22).  The  ordinary  lentil  be- 
comes a  disc,  in  the  shape  of  a  watch-glass,  with  thickened 
edges.  Just  as  a  watch-glass  lies  upon  a  watch,  this  con- 
vex cellular  disc  lies  on  the  upper,  more  slightly  arched, 
pole  surface  of  the  nutritive  yelk.  Meanwhile,  Uqiiid  has 
collected  between  the  disc  and  the  surface  of  the  nutritive 
yelk,  so  that  a  low  circular  cavity  has  been  formed  (Fig.  22,  a). 
This  is  the  cleavage-cavity,  and  corresponds  to  the  cleavage- 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  pr.'ingentic  Blaatula  (Plate  IJ. 
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Fig.  4).  The  slightly  arched  floor  of  this  low  cleavago- 
cavity  is  fomied  of  nutritive  yelk  (71) ;  the  more  arched  roof 
is  of  Blastula-cells.  In  fact,  the  emhryonic  Fish  is  now  a 
vesicle  with  an  eccentric  cavity,  as  was  the  Blastula  of  the 
Frog  (Plate  II.  Fig.  10). 

The  important  process  of  inversion,  resulting  in  gastru- 
lation,  now  takes  place.  In  consequence  of  a  further  re- 
moval, or  wandering,  of  the  blastula-ceUs,  and  of  a  further 
increase  in  their  number,  the  thickened  edges  of  the  cellular 
disc,  which  lie  on  the  nutritive  yelk,  grow  toward  each 
other  in  a  centripetal  direction,  and  toward  the  centre  of 
the  cleavage-cavity  (Fig.  23),  at  which  point  they  finally 
unite.  The  whole  cell-mass  now  forms  a  small  fiat  sac  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  nutritive  yelk.  The  cavity  of  this  sac, 
the  cleavage-cavity,  soon,  however,  disappears,  because  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  sac  attaches 
itself  closely  to  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  upper  wall 
(Fig.  24).     This  completes  the  gastrulation  of  this  Fish. 


Fio.  43.— DiscgaaCmla  (DUco-gai- 
Irula)  of  an  OueoDS  Fish  i  t,  exodarm  ; 
i,  entoderm  ;  Tr.swollen  edge.orprimj- 
lire  mouth-etlge ;  n,  BlbDminoas  ball 
ot  natritive  jrelk  ;  /,  fat-globDle  with- 
in tho  Intter ;  c,  onteF  egg'tnembrktie 
(cborion)  i  d,  boandorj  betweeo  eato- 
derm  &ud  eioderm  (former  a[te  of  the 
olesTOse-oritj}. 


In  order  to  distinguish  this  third  important  form  of 
Qastrula  from  the  two  previously  mentioned,  we  will  call  it 
the  Disc-gastrula  (Disco-gastrula.  Fig.  43).  The  cell-maas  of 
this  Gastrula  forms  a  thin,  circular  disa    The  lower  concave 
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sui*face  of  this  disc  lies  immediately  on  the  upper,  convex 
surface  of  the  nutritive  yelk  (n).     On  the  other  hand,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  disc  is  convex  as  in  a  Shark.     If  we 
make  a  perpendicular  section  through  a  meridian-plane  of 
the  globe-shaped  egg,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  composed  of 
several  layers  of  cells  (in  this  particular  case  there  are  four) 
(Plate  III.  Fig.  24).     Immediately  above  the  nutritive  yelk 
lies  a  single  layer  of  larger  cells  (Fig.  24?,  i),  which  are 
characterized  by  a  softer,  less  transparent,  and  more  coarsely 
granulated  protoplasm,  and  which  take  up  a  dark  red  colour 
from  carmine.    These  form  the  intestinal  layer,  or  entoderm, 
which  arises  by  the   ingrowth  of  the  edges  of  the   disc 
(infolded  germ-layer).     The  three  outer  layers,  lying  on  top 
of  this  lower  layer,  form  the  skin-layer,  or  exoderm  (Fig.  24,6). 
They  consist  of  smaller  cells  which  take  only  a  slight  colour 
from  carmine ;  their  protoplasm  is  firmer,  more  transparent, 
and  more  finely  granulated.    At  the  thickened  edges  of  the 
gastrula,    the    primitive    mouth-edge   (jyi^aperistoma),  the 
entoderm,  and  the  exoderm  pass  into  each  other  without 
clear  limits  (Fig  43,  w). 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  important  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  Disc-gastrula  from  the  two  typical  Gastrula- 
forms  which  we  before  examined,  are  due  to  the  large  nutri- 
tive yelk.  This  takes  no  part  in  the  cleavage,  and  from  the 
first  occupies  the  whole  primitive  intestinal  cavity,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  extends  far  beyond  the  mouth-opening  of 
the  latter.  If  we  imagine  the  original  Bell-gastrula  (Archi- 
gasti^vXay  Fig.  23-29)  attempting  to  swallow  a  globe  of 
nutritive  matter  far  larger  than  itself,  in  the  attempt  the 
Gastrula  will  be  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  disc  on  the 
nutritive  matter^  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Disc- 
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gastrula  {Dixco-gastrula,  Fig.  43).  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  the  latter  is  directly,  or  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  the  Hood-gaatnila,  descended  from  the  original  Bell- 
gastrula.  It  arose  phylc^netically  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  store  of  nutritive  matter  collected  at  one  pole  of  the  egg, 
and  thu3  formed  a  nutritive  yelk  distinct  from  the  forma- 
tive yelk.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Gastrula  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  ca^es,  vas  originated  by  an  inversion  or 
inv^ination  of  the  Blastula.  We  may,  therefore,  also  refer 
this  kenogenetic  form  of  discoidal  cleavage  (scffmentatio 
discoidalw)  to  the  original  and  palingenetic  form. 

Although  it  is  thus  tolerably  easy  and  safe  to  trace  back 
the  descent  of  the  small  ^g  of  this  oceanic  Osseous  Fish,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hard  to  do  this  with  certainty 
in  the  ca^e  of  larger  e^s,  such  as  occur  in  the  ca^e  of  most 
other  Fishes,  and  in  the  case  of  all  Reptiles  and  Birds.  In 
the  first  place,  the  nutritive  yelk  of  these  is  quite  dispro- 
portionately large ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  it  almost  causes 
the  formative  yelk  to  disappear.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
the  nutritive  yelk  contains  a  number  of  variously  formed 
constituent  parts,  which  are  known  as  the  yelk-granules, 
yelk-globules,  yelk- vesicles,  and  so  on.  These  definite  yelk- 
elements  have  often  even  been  explained  as  true  colls, 
and  it  has  been  quite  wrongly  assumed  that  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  found  in  them."  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  nutritive  yelk,  what- 
ever its  size,  always  remains  a  lifeless  store  of  nutritive 
matter,  which,  in  the  process  of  germination,  is  taken  into 
the  intestine  during  its  development,  and  is  consumed  by 
the  embryo.  The  latter  develops  solely  from  the  living 
formative  yelk,  from  the  parent-ceU.    This  is  equally  true 
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of  the  small  Osseous-fish  which  we  have  been  examining, 
and  of  the  huge  eggs  of  the  Primitive  Fishes  (Selachii),  of 
Reptiles,  and  of  Birds. 

The  egg  of  the  Bird  is  specially  important  to  us,  for 
most  of  the  important  researches  into  the  evolution  of 
Vertebrates  have  been  founded  on  study  of  incubated  hen's 
egga  It  is  much  harder  to  procure  and  to  examine  mam- 
malian eggs ;  for  which  very  practical  and  incidental  reason 
the  latter  has  been  more  rarely  accurately  studied.  On 
the  other  hand,  hen's  eggs  can  always  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  and  artificial  hatching  enables  us  accurately 
to  follow  every  stage  in  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
embryo  in  the  course  of  its  evolution.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  chief  difference  which  distinguishes  the  egg  of  the 
Bird  from  the  minute  egg  of  the  Mammal  is  the  very  con- 
siderable size  of  the  former,  which  is  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  very  large  mass  of  fatty  nutritive  yelk.  This  is 
the  yellow  mass  which,  daily  consumed  under  the  name  of 
yelk  of  egg,  is  collected  within  the  original  yelk  or  proto- 
plasm of  the  egg-cell.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  con- 
ception of  the  Bird's  egg,  the  nature  of  which  has  very 
frequently  been  misrepresented,  we  must  search  for  it  in 
its  earliest  condition,  and  follow  its  evolution  from  its 
beginning  in  the  ovary.  In  this  stage,  we  find  that  the 
original  egg  is  a  very  small,  naked,  and  simple  cell  with 
a  nucleus,  and  that  it  differs  neither  in  size  or  shape 
from  the  original  egg-cell  of  Mammalia  and  other  animals. 
(Of.  Fig.  10  E,  p.  134.)  As  in  all  Skulled-animals  (Craniota) 
the  original  egg-cell  or  primitive  egg  (protovuTn)  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  continuous  layer  of  smaller  cells,  as 
though  by  an  epithelium.    This  skin-coat,  or  epithelium,  is 
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the  so-called  Graaiian  follicle ;  immediately  under  this  the 
structureless  yelk -membrane  ia  secreted  by  the  egg-yelk. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  small  protovum  of  the  Bird 
begins  to  imbibe  a  mass  of  food-substance  through  the 
yelk-membrano,  and  to  elaborate  this  matter  into  the  so- 
called  "  yellow  yelk."  The  protovum  is  thus  transformed 
into  the  metovum  (after-egg),  which  is  many  times  larger 
thaa  the  protovum,  but  which,  nevertheless,  U  only  a  single, 
enormously  enlarged  cell."  The  accumulation  of  the  large 
yellow-yelk  mass  within  the  ball  of  protoplasm  forces  the 
kernel  {vesicida  germinativa),  which  is  contained  in  the 
latter,  quite  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  yelk-mass.  Here 
the  kernel  (veaicula  germinativa)  ia  surrounded  by  a  small 
quantity  of  protoplasm ;  and  these  two  together  form  the 
lentil-shaped  "  formative  yelk "  (Fig,  44,  b).  This  appears 
on  the  outside  of  the  yellow  yelk-mass,  at  a  particular 
point  of  the  upper  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  small,  white, 
circular  point;   the  so-called  "tread,"  or   dcatricuZa.      A 


Fio.   a. — A  roatDTs  ogg-oell  from  tbe 
OTurj  of  a  Hen   (in  Kction).    Tfae  yellow 

DutritiTe  yolk  U  compmed  of  concentrio 
lajen  (c),  and  ia  Bnrroanded  bj  a  thin  ;elk. 
inembnuio(a].  The ce]l-kemti](_vtncala germi. 
naiii-n),  together  with  the  protoplasm  of  the 
BgR-cell,  forms  the  fonnativo  yelk  (b).  or  the 
trenil.  The  white  yelk  (here  represented  as 
block)  pHMcs  from  the  tread  to  the  yelk- 
cavity  (d*).  The  two  kinfia  of  yolk  are, 
however,  oot  sharply  distiDguishcd 


thread-like  cord  of  white  nutritive  yelk  (d),  which  contains 
no  particles  of  yellow  yelk,  and  is  softer  than  the  yellow 
nutritive  yelk,  passes   from  the    tread    dii-eetly   to    the 
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centre  of  the  yellow  yelk-maas,  and  thete  forms  a  small 
central  ball  of  white  yelk  (Fig.  44,  d).  The  whole  mass  of 
this  white  yelk  is,  however,  not  sharply  divided  from  the 
yellow  yelk,  which  in  hardened  eggs  shows  a  slight  trace 
of  concentric  stratification  (Fig.  ii,  c).  Just  as  in  this 
globular  egg  in  tlie  ovary,  so  also  in  the  hen's  e^  after 
it  has  been  laid;  when  the  egg-shell  is  opened  and  the 
yelk  taken  out,  a  small,  circular,  white  disc  is  seen  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  latter.  This  disc  represents  the 
cicatricula,  or  tread.  This  small  white  germ-disc  is,  how- 
ever, far  advanced  in  development,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
Qastrula  of  the  hon.  The  body  of  the  latter  proceeds 
entirely  from  this  Gastnila.  The  whole  mass  of  white  and 
yellow  yelk  is  entirely  without  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Chick,  for  it  is  only  used  up  as  nutritive  matter  and  con- 
sumed as  food  by  the  embryo  in  the  course  of  its  evolution. 
The  transparent,  tough,  and  voluminous  mass  of  albumen, 
surrounding  the  yellow  yelk  of  the  Bird's  egg,  and  the  hard 
chalky  shell  of  the  egg,  are  formed  round  the  egg,  in  the 
oviduct,  after  it  is  already  fertilized. 

After  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  within  the  body  of  the 
parent  Bird  is  complete,  the  germ-vesicle  (vesicula  ger- 
minativa)  probably,  as  in  other  cases,  first  disappears ;  and 
the  reconstruction  of  a  kernel  results  in  a  parent-cell 
(cytula).  This  Icntil-shapod  parent-cell  now  undergoes  a 
discoidal  cleavage  (segmentatio  discoidalis.  Fig.  45)  entirely 
similar  to  that  of  the  egg  of  the  Fish  (Plate  IIL  Fig.  18-24). 
Two  similar  cleavage-cells  {A)  first  arise  from  the  parent- 
cell.  These  part  into  4  (B),  into  8,  16  (C),  32,  C4  cells,  and 
BO  on.  As  before,  the  division  of  the  kernel  always  precedes 
the  division  of  tho  cells.     The  planes  of  division  between 
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the  cleavage-cella  appear  at  the  free  surface  of  the  "  tread  " 
as  "furrows"  The  two  first  furrows  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (B)  Two  new  furrows 
then  originate  which  cut  the  former  two  at  an  angle  of  io° 
The  tread  which  is  changmg  mto  the  germ  disc  now  foims 


Fio  45  — DiBOOidal  cteavage  ot  «  Bird  s  ogg  (disgrammstic  abont  t«n 
timet  eolftrgeii)  Only  the  tormaliTa  yelk  (the  tread  or  acatncvia  la  ropre 
■ent«d  in  these  6  figares  (i-F)  beaiaee  it  aloDo  ib  affected  by  rleavagc 
The  much  lai^r  nntnlire  yelk  which  doei  not  ghare  lu  the  cleavage  la 
ODiitl«d  and  only  indicated  by  the  dark  outer  nnp;  4  The  first  farrow 
separates  the  parent  celt  into  two  parta  B  Theee  two  first  clearage  cells 
kre  parted  by  a  socond  forrow  (perpendionlar  to  the  first)  into  four  cells. 
C  16  cells  hare  oriffinated  from  the  4  clearaKe-cells  owinp;  to  the  fact  that 
between  the  first  two  bisecting  farrows  two  other  md  al  ftirroivB  hare 
appeared  and  that  the  central  portions  of  these  8  radial  segments  by 
a  farrow  ronning  ronnd  the  centre  D  A  stage  with  16  radial  furrows  anil 
aboat  4  concentno  nng  farrows  E  4  stage  with  61  radial  fncmwa  and 
ftboDt  6  nng  tarrows  F  The  wholu  tread  has  been  broken  np  mto  a  heap 
of  small  cells  by  the  farther  formation  of  radial  and  nng  furrows  the  whole 
now  forma  the  lentil  shaped  mnlberry  g°rm  (Morula).  The  separation  of 
the  kernel  always  precedes  the  formatioD  of  the  foirows. 
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an  eight-rayed  star.  A  circular  furrow  now  forms  round ' 
the  centre,  so  that  the  8  three-comered  cleavage-cells 
become  16,  of  which  8  lie  in  the  middle,  surrounded  bj 
8  others  {C).  After  this,  new  furrows,  some  circular  and 
others  ra<liating  from  the  central  point,  succeed  each  other 
more  or  less  irregularly  {D,  E).  Finally  this  cleavage- 
process,  like  the  others,  results  in  the  formation  of  small 
cells  of  like  character.^  In  this  case  also,  the  cleavage- 
cells  form  a  circular  lentil-shaped  disc,  which  represents  the 
mulberry-germ,  and  lie!)  embedded  in  a  slight  deepening  in 
the  white  yelk  (Fig.  46,  in  perpendicular  section).  The 
Morula  in  the  case  of  the  Hen's  egg  is,  however,  thinner  and 
flatter  than  that  of  the  egg  of  the  Osseous  Fish  (Plate  UI. 
Fig.  21). 

In  the  Hen's  egg,  just  as  in  that  of  the  Osseous  Fish,  a 
kenogenetic  germ-vesicle,  or  Blajstula,  now  arises  (Fig.  47). 
The  cleavage-cells,  of  the  Morula  increase  in  number  and 
move  away  from  the  nutritive-yelk,  so  tliat  a  disc,  in 
the  form  of  a  watch-glass,  with  thickened  edges  (w),  is 
again  formed ;  and  a  cleavage-cavity  (a)  is  formed  between 
this  germ-merabrane  {Blastoderma,  Fig,  47,  h)  and  the 
nutritive  yelk.  After  this  the  thickened,  swollen  edge 
turns  inward,  and  a  simple  layer  of  laiger,  darker-coloured 
cells  grows  from  the  edge,  centripotally  towards  the  middle 
of  the  cleavage-cavity  (Fig.  48).  The  meeting  of  these  two 
edges  at  a  central  point  gives  rise  to  the  intestinal  layer,  or 
entoderm  (Fig,  48,  i)  This  attaches  iteelf  immediately  to 
the  roof  of  the  cleavage-cavity,  the  cells  of  which  form  the 
skin-layer,  or  exoderm  (Fig.  49,  i).  This  completes  the 
Gastrula  of  the  Chick,  a  flatly  extended,  disc-shaped  Gas- 
trula  {Discogaatrula),  resembling  that  of  the  Osseous  Fish 
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(Plate  in.  Fig.  24).  While,  however,  in  the  latter  case  the 
nutritive  yelk  ia  attached  directly  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  entoderm,  filling  the  whole  primitive  intestinal  cavity, 
a  low  germ-cavity  remains  between  the  entoderm  and  the 
nutritive  yelk  in  the  Disc-gastrula  of  the  Chick  ;  this  is  a 
part  of  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  (Fig.  49,  d),  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  cleavage-cavity  (Fig.  47,  e,  48,  e). 
The  latter  lies  between  the  nutritive  yelk  and  the  blasto- 
derm, the  former  between  the  nutritive  yelk  and  the  ento- 
derm. The  inversion  (inva^nation)  of  the  Gastrula  is 
complete  when  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  cleav^e-cavity,  the  entoderm  at  the  same 
time  attaching  its  inner  surface  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
csoderm. 

The  germ-disc  {Blastodiscue),  which  in  an  unlncuhated, 
freshly-laid  Hen's  egg  lies  at  the  tread,  or  cicati-icula,  is 
thus  already  a  complete  Disc-gaatrula  (^DUcoga^trula,  Fig. 
49).  It  is  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  api>ears 
like  a  small,  circular,  white  spot,  4-5  mm.  in  diameter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  yellow  yelk-mass. 
It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  primitive  intestinal 
cavity,  and  its  thickened  edges  alone  touch  the  latter.  It 
is  possible  to  lift  up  the  entire  Gastrula.  The  two  primary 
germ-layers  are  plainly  visible  in  the  perpendicular  section ; 
an  upper  or  outer  layer  of  smaller,  brighter  celb  forming 
the  skin-layer  (exoderm.  Fig.  49,  e) ;  and  a  lower  or  inner 
layer  of  larger,  darker  cells  forming  the  intestinal  layer 
(entoderm.  Fig.  49  »).'* 

In  order  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  important  pro- 
cesses of  egg-cleavage  and  gastrulation,  we  will  now  finally 
glance  quickly  at  the  fourth  type-form  of  these  processes 
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superficial  cleavage  {seginentatio  superficialia,  Plate  III. 
Fig.  25-30).  Tliia  form  is  entirely  unrepreaeiited  among 
Vertebrates.     It,  however,  plays  the  most  important  part 


Flo  4fl-l0  — f  nstn  Int  on  of  a  Hen  a  cgK  All  fonr  figures  repreient 
peq>ena  cnUr  hnlf  chnKti  n  n  gect  ons  tbrooith  tho  m  ddlo  of  the  th  D 
circDiar  tread  or  germ  d  *c  Of  the  nutr  t  to  jc  k  (n)  only  the  oont  gnooa 
part  (["prppddipDlnrlj'Bliadi'd)  ii  reproaeDted. 

Flo.  4S.—{A)  Mifiberry.Rerm  (Morula);  h,  cl™vai;c-ccl(a. 

Flo.  47.— (B)  GennTOBielo  <BIas(ii!a);  »,  clenTnRe.oarityi  b,  blaato- 
doriD-cella;  tc,  tliJckencdta- swollon  edge  of  the  gcrm-diac. 

FlO.  48.— (C)  Oerm.TPPicIo  in  the  procesB  of  inToreion  (BfortHlo  in. 
vasinata) ;  «,  cxodcrm  ;  •',  CDtodcnn ;  -a,  nntritive  jclk ;  w,  thiclcoDed  edge  ; 
*,  cleaTBgo-cclli. 

Fio.  49.— (i))  Goatnila  (i)iMwgiu(ruIu)  of  Chick :  d,  primitiTe  intatinal 
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in  the  very  extensive  Articulated  tribe  (Arthropoda),  in 
Insecta,  Spiders,  Centipedes,  and  Crabs,  The  Gastrula 
which  results  fram  this  form  of  cleavage  ia  the  Bladder- 
gastrula  {Peri-gastT^a,  Plate  III.  Fig.  29). 

In  ^ga  which  undergo  this  superficial  cleavage,  just  as 
in  the  eggs  which  have  been  mentioned,  those  of  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  other  animals,  the  formative  yelk  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  nutritive ;  and  the  former  is  alone 
concerned  in  the  cleavage,  which  does  not  touch  the  latter. 
Bat  while  in  those  eggs,  the  cleavage  of  which  is  discoidal, 
the  formative  jelk  is  eccentric,  and  lies  at  one  pole  of  the 
single  axis  of  the  egg,  while  the  uutritive-yelk  is  massed 
together  at  the  other  pole ;  in  those  ^gs,  on  the  contrary, 
which  undergo  a  superficial  cleavage,  we  find  that  the 
formative  yelk  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  egg, 
surrounding  the  nutritive  yelk  in  the  form  of  a  bladder, 
which  is  central,  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  e^. 
The  cleavage,  as  it  afiects  only  the  former,  not  the  latter, 
is  naturally  entirely  superficial;  the  provision,  which  is 
massed  in  the  centre,  is  entirely  untouched  by  it  Other- 
wise, this  superficial  cleavage  proceeds  quite  regularly,  like 
the  original  cleavage,  in  geometrical  progression.  (Plato 
III.  Fig.  25-30  represents  several  ata^;es  of  this  process  in 
perpendicular  meridian  section  through  the  ellipsoid  egg  of 
a  Crab,  PeTieua.)  The  parent-cell,  or  cytula  {Plate  III. 
Fig.  23),  first  parts  into  two  similar  cells ;  from  these,  by 
repeated  simultaneous  division,  arise  first  i  (Fig.  26),  then 
8,  then  10  (Fig.  27),  6*,  128,  and  so  on.  Finally,  tlie  whole 
formative  yelk  parts  into  numerous,  small,  similar  cells, 
which  lie  side  by  side  in  a  single  layer  over  the  whole 
8ur&C6  of  the  e^  forming  a  superficial  genn-membrano 
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(lilastoderTna,  Fig.  28,  6).  Tliis  germ-membrane  is  a  simple, 
comiAiiMy  closed  vesicle,  the  space  within  being  wholly 
fill<}<l  witli  nutritive  yelk.  The  chemical  quality  of  the 
cont<»nts  of  tills  true  genn-vesicle,  or  Blastula  (Fig.  28) 
alone  distinguishes  it  from  the  Blastula  of  the  primordial 
cleavage-process  (Plate  II.  Fig.  4).  The  latter  contains 
water,  or  jelly  as  transparent  as  water;  the  former  con- 
tains a  dense  mixture  of  albuminous  and  fatty  substances, 
in  which  there  is  much  nutritive  matter.  As  this  extensive 
nutritive  yelk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  egg  from  the  veiy 
Ixeglnning  of  the  cleavage,  there  is  naturally  no  difference  in 
this  case  between  the  mulberry-germ  and  the  vesicular 
g<irm. 

When  the  germ-vesicle  (Fig.  28)  is  quite  complete,  the 
important  process  of  inversion  {invagination  which  produces 
the  Gastrula,  follows  (Fig.  29).  A  circular,  groove-like 
deepening  first  arises  at  a  point  on  the  surface,  and  this 
enlarges  into  a  cavity,  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  of 
the  Gastrula  (Fig.  29,  d) ;  the  point  at  which  the  invei'sion 
takes  place  forming  the  primitive  mouth  of  this  cavity  (o). 
The  inverted  portion  of  the  germ-membrane,  the  cells  of 
which  enlarge  and  assume  a  slender  cylindrical  form,  consti- 
tutes the  intestinal  layer  and  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the 
primitive  intestine.  The  superficial,  uninverted  portion  of 
the  germ-membrane  forms  the  skin-layer;  the  cells  of  this, 
owing  to  continual  self-division,  become  smaller  and  more 
flattened.  The  space  between  the  skin-layer  and  the  intes- 
tinal layer  (the  remnant  of  the  cleavage-cavity)  continues 
full  of  nutritive  yelk,  which  is  now  gradually  consumed. 
Tliis  is  the  only  essential  point  in  which  the  Bladder- 
gastrula  {Peri^astrula,  Fig.   29)  differs  from  the  original 
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form,  that  of  the  Bsll-gastrula  {Arcfd-gastrula,  Fig.  6).  It 
is  evident  that  the  furmer  has  gradually  originated  from  the 
latter,  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  time,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  nutritivo-yelt  in  the  centre  of  the  egg.™ 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  thus  enabled  to  retrace  all 
the  numerous  and  multit'orm  phenomena  in  the  germination 
of  different  animals  to  these  four  type-forms  of  egg-cleavage 
and  gastrulation,  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance  of  the 
widest  significance.  Of  these  four  type-forms  we  have  been 
able  to  declare  that  one  is  the  original,  palingenetic  form, 
and  that  the  other  three  are  kenogenetic  forms  descended 
from  the  first.  The-  unequal,  discoidal,  and  the  superficial 
forms  of  cleavage  have  evidently  all  originated,  in  conse- 
quence of  secondary  adaptation,  from  the  primary,  original 
cleavage ;  and  we  must  consider  that  the  most  important 
cause  of  their  origin  was  the  gradual  formation  of  a  nutri- 
tive-yelk, and  the  distinction,  which  is  always  appearing  in 
an  carliei'  stage,  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetative 
parts  of  the  e^,  between  the  skin-layer  and  the  intestinal 
layer.  Tlie  inter-relation  of  the  four  cleavage- forms,  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  distinction  between  total  and  partial 
e^-cleavage  is  as  follows : — 


2.  Unequal   cleavage   (Hood- 1 
gastmU).                            1 
II.  Kenogonptio 
(modified  by       )3.  Diacoidal    cleBvago    (Disc- 

1  A.  ToUl  clea<^>ge  (with- 

'^        der.g»8tni]«).                    J 

B.  PiirtiolcleBTnge(wilh 
ftn  independoDt  nu- 
tritive yelk) . 

The  lowest  known  intestinal  animals  (Meicaoa),  that  is  to 
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say,  the  low  Plant-aniinala  (Sponges,  simplest  Polyps,  etc.), 
remain  throughout  their  life  stationary  in  a  structural  stage 
which  differs  very  little  from  the  Gastrula;  their  whole  body 
being  composed  of  only  two  cell-strata  or  layera  This  fact  is 
of  the  very  greatest  significance.  For  we  see  that  Man,  and 
indeed  all  Vertebrates,  pass  quickly  through  a  transitory 
two-layered  structural  stage,  which  is  persistently  retained 
throughout  life  by  these  lowest  Plant-animals.  By  now 
again  applying  our  first  principle  of  Biogeny,  we  im- 
mediately obtain  the  following  very  important  conclusion : 
Man  and  all  iliose  other  animals,  which  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  individual  evoltUion  pass  through  a  two-layered  struc- 
tural stage  or  a  Gastrula-form.mu^t  have  descended  from  a 
pj'irruxval,  aim.ple  parent-form,  the  whole  body  of  which 
consisted  throughout  life,  as  -now  in  the  case  of  the  lowest 
Plant-animals,  only  of  two  different  cell-strata  or  germ- 
layers.  To  this  most  important  primfeval  parent-form,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  in  detail,  we  will  now  pro- 
visionally give  the  name  of  the  Gastrsea  {i.e.  primitive  intes- 
tinal animal).** 

According  to  the  Gastnea  theory,  there  is  in  all  animals 
one  organ  which  is  originally  of  the  same  morphological 
and  physiological  significance ;  this  is  the  primitive  intes- 
tine ;  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  which  form  the  wall  of 
this  intestine,  must  therefore  in  all  cases  be  regarded  as  also 
of  the  same  significance,  or  as  "  homologous,"  This  import- 
ant "  homology  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers  "  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Gastrula  in  all 
cases  oi-iginates  in  one  way,  that  is,  by  the  inversion  (in- 
vagination) of  the  Blastula ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
fact  that  in  all  cases  the  same  fundamental  oigasa  arise 
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from  the  two  germ-layers.  The  outer  or  animal  germ-layer, 
the  skin-layer,  or  exoderm,  always  forms  the  outer  body- 
wall  with  the  most  important  organs  of  animal  life ;  the 
skin-coTering,  nerve-syatem,  organs  of  the  senses,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inner  or  vegetative  germ-layer,  the  in- 
testinal layer,  or  entoderm,  gives  rise  to  the  inner  intestinal 
wall  with  the  most  important  organs  of  vegetative  life ;  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  of  digestion,  those  which  form  the  blood, 
etc. 

In  these  low  Flant-animals,  especiaUy  in  Sponges, 
the  whole  body  of  which  remains  permanently  stationary 
in  the  same  structural  stage,  these  two  functional  groups 
(the  animal  and  the  vegetative  acts)  also  continue  strictly 
distributed  between  the  two  simple,  primary  genn-layers. 
Throughout  life  the  outer  or  animal  germ-layer  retains  the 
simple  significance  of  a  covering  (fin  outer  skin),  and,  at 
the  same  time,  accomplishes  the  movements  and  sensations 
of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  cell-stratum, 
or  the  vegetative  germ-layer,  always  retains  the  simple 
significance  of  an  intestinal  epithelium,  a  nutritive  in- 
testinal cell-stratum,  and  in  addition  to  this  appears  only 
to  produce  the  reproductive  cells.** 

In  all  other  animals,  and  especially  in  all  Vertebrates, 
the  Gastrula  appears  oidy  as  a  very  transitory  germ-stage. 
The  two-layered  stage  of  their  germ-rudiment  changes 
quickly,  first  into  a  three-layered,  and  then  into  a  four- 
layered  stage.  On  the  completion  of  the  germ-layers,  wliich 
lie  one  over  the  other,  we  have  again  provisionally  attained 
a  fixed  and  definite  point  of  view ;  and  one  from  which  we 
may  trace  and  explain  the  incidents  in  the  construction, 
which  are  much  more  obscure  and  intricate.    Trustworthy 
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researches  by  many  observers,  embracing  the  Ontogeny 
of  the  most  diverse  higher  animals,  have  now  established 
the  important  fact  that  the  germ  in  a  ceitain  stage  is 
composed  of  four  secondary  germ-layers.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  notice  that  this  is  quite  as  true  of  Man  as  of 
other  Mammals. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  three-layered  stage  interme- 
diate between  the  two  and  the  four-layered  condition.'* 
But  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  of  this  conclusion, 
that  there  are  at  first  two,  and  afterwards  four  layers,  it  is 
diflScult  to  understand  the  way  in  which  these  four 
secondaiy  layers  arose  from  the  two  primary  layers.  In 
this  respect  the  opinions  of  the  many  observers  who  have 
studied  the  question  are  so  contradictory  that  comparison 
of  them  fails  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  truth.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  of  the  one  fact,  that  these  four  layers 
result  solely  from  the  two  original  germ-layers,  and  that 
they  are  not  partly  independent  of  the  latter,  as  Eeichert^ 
His,  and  other  confused  observers  have  asserted.*^^  But  the 
question  yet  remains  undecided  whether  the  two  middle 
layers  both  originate  from  one  of  the  two  primary  layers 
(from  the  outer  or  the  inner),  or  whether  one  of  the  two 
middle  layers  must  be  referred  to  the  upper,  the  other  to 
the  lower  of  the  primary  germ-layers. 

In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  this  question  to 
the  whole  history  of  evolution,  I  will  now  briefly  indi- 
cate the  significance  of  the  two  middle  layers.  We  must 
call  these  two  middle  layers  the  second  and  the  third, 
numbering  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  in  order  from 
the  outer  tc  the  inner.  The  outer  skin,  the  muscular  mass 
or  flesh  of  the  trunk,  the  muscles,  which  move  the  body 
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and  limbs,  as  veil  as  the  inner  skeleton,  or  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body,  arise  from  the  second  germ-layer,  or  the 
outer  middle  layer,  which  is  called  the  skin-muscular 
layer,  or  tho  stin-fibrous  layer.  The  muscles  and  vascular 
membranes,  which  first  surround  the  inner  cellular  canal 
of  the  intestine  and  its  glands,  and  which  accomplish  the 
digestive  movements  of  the  throat  (^larynx),  cesophagus, 
the  stomach,  and  the  various  other  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  are  all  produced  from  the  third  germ-layer,  the 
iimer  middle  layer,  which  is  called  the  intcstinal-muscul&r 
layer,  or  the  intestinid-fibrous  layer;  the  heart  and  the 
most  important  blood-vessola  also  originate  in  this.  The 
two  middle  layers,  therefore,  especially  provide  those  cell- 
strata  which  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  fibrous 
coverings,  and  of  the  flesh  or  muscles.  The  colla  of  the 
second  layer  change  into  the  flesh  and  the  bony  framework 
of  the  trunk ;  the  cells  of  the  third  layer  change  into  the 
muscles  and  the  fibrous  coverings  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Both  middle  or  fibrous  layers  are  therefore  called  muscular, 
or  flesh-layers ;  the  outer  lb  called  the  skin-muscular  layer, 
because  it  lies  on  the  first  secondary  layer,  the  skin-sensory 
layer;  the  inner  is  called  the  intestinal-muscular  layer,  as 
it  lies  next  to  the  fourth  secondary  layer,  the  intestinal- 
glandular  layer  (Fig.  50). 

Baer  was  the  first  naturalist  who  recognized  and  clearly 
distinguished  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  of  the  higher 
animals.  He  did  not,  however,  fully  understand  their 
origin  and  their  wider  significance,  nor  was  he  quite 
right  in  his  explanation  of  the  details  of  their  respective 
purposes.  But  in  the  main,  their  significance  did  not 
escape  him,  and  he  even  expressed  that  view  of  the  origin 
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of  the  two  middle  layers,  which  I,  in  opposition  to  most 
other  authors,  still  hold  to  be  correct.  That  b  to  say,  he 
derived  each  middle  layer  separately  from  a  primary  germ- 
layer  (by  fission),  and  said,  that  the  outer  or  animal  germ- 


Fio.  BO. — TrnnsverBO section  throngh  tho  ombrjo  of  an  Earth-worm;  ht, 
■kin.genBory  Inyori  fim,  skin-fibrous  layer i  d/,  intcBtinal-filirons  lajer;  (M, 
inteHtitial-glaadulnr  layer  i  □,  iutcHtinal  cavity  i  c,  body^carity,  or  Cceloma; 
n,  nerre-ceiitres  ;  u,  primitive  kidneys. 

Fio.  51. — CorreBpondiDK  sectioa  of  the  larra  of  AmphioioB  (after 
EowalevBky).    The  letters  iodicste  the  same  pai-te  08  id  Fig.  50. 

layer  separates  into  two  strata,  a  skin-stratum  and  a  flesh- 
stratum  ;  similarly  the  inner  or  vegetative  germ-layer 
separates  into  two  strata;  the  va.scular  sti-atam  and  the 
mucous  stratum.  In  the  following  table  this  view  of  Baer, 
which  I  believe  to  be  right  in  regard  to  the  phylogenetic 
origin  of  the  middle  layers,  is  compared  with  the  newer 
nomenclature,  which  is  now  in  vogue : — 

A.   The  two  jinjaaTTi  gma-layffrt.  H.  The /nnr  te^ondary  yerm.layert. 

'■  ''MtoTiS  aid  iivT ™;  '    '■  Skm-™.«,rj  l.y.r  (.kta-.lml.m,  Br«r). 
iS5.S    •'""'''"■       I    !.  Skin.«b„.,  i.,,r  (tab...n,.u»,  a»,). 

II.  The  inner  or   regetaliva  (   ^-  InteBtinAj-fibrous    hjer  (rascular   i 
g.nn.l.jer  (th«  i.K.ii. !    .   .  .'™'  f»:)- . 
nal  layer,  or  entoderm).  | 
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Much  recent  research  by  Kowalevaky,  Ray-Lankester, 
Van  Beneden,  and  others  has  justified  this  "Four-layer 
Theory "  of  Baer.  For  instance,  it  can  be  plainly  shown 
that  in  the  Earth-worm  (Fig.  50),  in  the  Amphioxus  (Fig, 
51),  and  in  some  other  animals  each  of  the  two  primary 
germ-layers  parts  into  two  secondary  germ-layers;  the 
skin,  or  outer-layer  parts  into  the  skin-sensory  layer  (ks), 
and  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (km) :  similarly  the  intestinal 
or  inner  layer  separates  into  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer 
{df),  and  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  {dd).  The  body- 
cavity,  or  caloma  (c),  forms  between  the  two  fibrous  layers. 

Contrary  to  this  view,  most  recent  observers  assume 
that  the  two  middle  layers  proceed  from  plane-divbion  of 
a  single,  middle  germ-layer  (mesoderma).  According  to 
this,  a  third  onginates  between  the  two  primary  layers, 
and  by  a  secondary  process  of  fission  splits  into  two  layers 
along  the  plane  of  its  surface.  Some  observers,  however, 
as  certainly  derive  this  third  layer  from  the  lower  primary 
layer,  as  do  the  others  from  the  upper  primary  layer.  It 
is  exactly  this  suspicious  circumstance,  together  with  many 
other  grounds  (based  especially  on  Comparative  Anatomy) 
that  lead  us  to  the  conjecture,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct, 
that  neither  party  is  right,  but  that  the  outer  middle 
layer  rather  proceeds  from  the  animal,  the  inner  middle 
layer  from  the  vegetative  germ-layer.  It  is  true,  as  we 
shall  presently  find,  that  only  a  single  middle  layer 
(Kemak's  " motor-germ inative  germ-layer")  usually  arises 
between  the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  mammals,  and 
that  by  the  fission  of  this,  the  two  difierent  middle  layers, 
the  skin -fibrous  layer  and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer, 
originate   only   secondarily.      There  arc,  however,   sti'ong 
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grounds  for  the  assumption  that  this  pitiCGss  is  the  effect 
of  vitiated  Heredity.  The  simple  middle  germ-layer  of 
Vertebrates  has  most  probably  originated  only  secondarily 
by  the  coalescence  of  two  distinct  piimary  middle  layers, 
and,  therefore,  the  fission  of  the  fonner  into  the  two  latter  , 
must  be  regarded  as  a  tertiary  process. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  now  reached  the  im- 
portant, defioite  point  in  the  History  of  Evolution,  in 
which  the  whole  Vertebrate  body,  in  common  with  that 
of  most  higher  animals,  forms  a  tube,  the  wall  of  which  is 
composed  of  four  layers,  lying  one  over  the  other.  This 
is  not  a  figurative  comparison;  tlicse  constituent  parts 
of  the  tube-wall  are  actually  layers,  or  thin  plates,  which 
lie  fixed  one  over  the  other.  They  can  even  be  mechanically 
parted  or  split  off  from  each  other.  This  separability  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  the  cells  in  each  one  of  the 
four  layers  are  alike,  while  those  of  each  are  already  in 
some  degree  distinct  or  differentiated  from  those  of  the 
other  three  layera  The  first,  the  skin-sensory  layer,  con- 
sista  of  cells  differing  from  those  of  the  second,  or  skin- 
fibrous  layer ;  the  cells  of  the  latter  are  again  different  from 
those  of  the  third,  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer ;  and  these 
latter  are  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  from  tlie  cells  of 
the  fourth,  the  intestinal-glandular  layer.  We  find  the 
same  four  germ-layera  as  in  Man  and  other  Vertebrates 
(Fig.  51),  also  in  Soft-bodied  Animals  (ilolluaca).  Articulates 
(ArtJirojxMla),  Star-animals  (EtAinoderma),  and  again  in 
the  higher  Worms  (Fig.  50),  This  fact  in  Comparative 
Ontt^ny  is  of  the  greatest  phylogcnetic  significance.  In 
all  cases,  tliese  four  secondary  germ-layers  develop  from 
the  two  primary  germ-layers ;  it  is  only  in  the  lower  Plant- 
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aniinalH  (Zoo^ytes),  especially  in  Sponges,  that  the  latter 
retain  tlicir  original  simplicity. 

Finally,  as  a  special  proof  of  the  prophetic  genius  of 
Caspar  Friediich  Wolff,  due  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the 
remarkable  fact  that  that  naturalist  assumed  the  existence 
of  these  four  secondary  germ-layers  under  the  name  of 
"  four  systems  formed  od  one  type,"  the  proof  of  which 
was  not  furnished  till  half  a  century  later  by  Baer.^ 
(Cf.  p.  46.) 


liemak's  three  ^erm-Iaynj 


Opler,  or 

upper 
layer 


UjcV 


Th*  four  itrondary 
germ-layeri. 

I.  Oatcr,  or  nnper  ,  „.  .„  .„„„_ 
germ-layer  (sen-  ,  ^ 
Horj  lajer)                       ' 

II.  Middle  germ.  1 2.  Skin-fibnnu  layer 
lurEr(iiiotor.ger-J3.  liiteBtiiUkl-fibnius 
minativo  layer)   (  loyor 

[II.  Inner,  or  undor  !„(«.( inal-gUn. 
phic  layer)  ' 


Aoinial  layer, 
Exoderm,  or  ikin- 


VcBctative  layer, 

EritiKlcrm,  or  intes- 
tinal layer. 


Modillod  outugcnetio  pmceBi, 


Original  phylogenetic  p. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  IL  AND  IIL 

EnQ-CLElTiai  Asa  Gabtbulation.^ 

Tbete  two  ptntea  are  intended  to  illnatrate,  by  moans  of  diagrsmiBBtio 
■eoUoDB,  tho  most  important  diRerencoa  in  iLDimal  egtC-dcnvage  and  gati. 
trolation.  Plate  11.  roiiretHnits  holoblaBtio  eggs  (with  totnl  cloavBge)  ; 
Piute  I[I.  morobloBtic  pjcKb  (witb  partial  cleavage).  The  animal  halves  of 
the  oggB  (ciodcrm)  aco  coloured  gi-uy  ;  the  vogetative  halves  (entoderm  with 
natritive  yolk)  red.  The  nutritive  yolk  is  perpcndicDlarly  shaded.  All  the 
seotione  are  purpendicnlBr  moridian  sections  throngh  the  axil  of  the  primi- 
tive intestine.  !□  all,  the  letters  indioato  tlio  same  parts :  e,  parent-ooll 
(Cylula)  I  /,  pleavagci.cclls  {SfgmenMla};  m,  mulbcrrj-gorm  (Jfurula)  g  b, 
gonn-vesicle  {Blastala)  ;  g,  cnp.germ  {Giutrala) ;  »,  cluavago-cavitr  {  d, 
primitive  intestinal  cavity  j  d,  primitive  month)  n,  nutcitive  yelk  j  i,  intoa- 
(inul  layer  (Knloderm)  ;  t,  skin-layer  (Kxod^in). 

F:q.  l-C. — Original  or  primoniial  ogg-clpiivage  ot  tho  lowest  Vertobrate 
(AmpliioxQs).  fig.  1,  parent-cell  {Cytala)  \  Fig.  2,  cloavage-stago  with 
4  vIoavage-PollB ;  Fig.  3,  mutbcrry-gcrm  [Morula);  Fig.  4,  gcrm-veaicle 
(Blontulo)  J  Fig.  6,  tho  same,  in  process  ot  invor«ion  (lava^iiMtio)  ;  Fig.  0, 
Bijll-gaatnila  (Archijo.itru,]a). 

Fio.  7-11-— Unequal  OKg-cleavuga  ot  an  amphibian  (Frog),  Fig.  7, 
parent^oeU  (CytuEa)  ;  Fig.  8,  cleavage 'Stage  with  A,  cloavago-ccll« ;  Fig.  9, 
mnl berry-germ  (Mnrnla)  \  Fig.  10,  gorm-vcHiclo  (iSlasluUi) ;  Fig.  II,  Hood- 
gaitmla  {AmphigattTvla), 

Fio.  12-17. — Uneqaal  ogg-oleavage  of  a  Mammal  (Han).  Fig.  12, 
paient-oell  {Cytvla)  ;  Fig.  13,  cleavage-stage  with  2  cleavage-colls  («, 
motheiM^ll  ot  the  eiodermi  i,  mothor-ocll  o(  tho  entoderm);  Fig.  II, 
cleavage  stage  with  4  cleavage-Cells ',  Fig.  16,  beginning  of  the  Inver- 
sion of  the  germ-vesicle ;  Fig.  16,  farther  advanced  inversion ;  Fig.  17,  Hood* 
gastrnla  [^Ataphiganlriila). 

Fio.  18-21. — Discoidal  egg-cleavage  ot  an  Oesoons  fish  {MotfllaT  Cntiu»!). 
Tho  greater  part  of  the  nutritive  yelk  (n)  is  omitted.  (Cf.  Fig.  42,  43,  pp. 
217,  219.)  Fig.  IS,  paient^cell  {CytMla);  Fig.  19,  cleavage  stage  with 
2  oellai  Fig.  20,  cleavage-stage  with  82  cells;  Fig.  21,  mnlbcrry^germ 
(Jforuld)  i  Fig.  22,  gurm-vesicle  (fjliutula)  ;  Fig.  23,  the  same,  in  process  of 
inversion  ;  Fig.  24,  DiBC-gastrala  (Dtseojaatrula). 

Fio.  25-30.— Superficial  egg-cleavage  of  a  Crab  {Penm).  Fig.  25, 
porcnt-ccll  (Cytala);  Fig.  26,cleavage-3tage  with  4 cells ;  Fig. 27, oleavogo- 
■tage  with  3&  cells ;  Fig.  28,  mnlbcrrj-germ  (.Vcirufa),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  germ-veniclo  (JUattala) ;  Fig.  29,  Blaildtr-gaslrula  ^I'ffiga/truUi); 
Fig.  30,  Nauplins-germ ;  the  phnryiii-cavity  boa  funued  in  frunt  of  the 
primitive  month  (d),  owing  to  an  iuvccsioa  from  witliont. 
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mouth),  and  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers  which  sur- 
round it  in  their  simplest  original  form  (Entoderm  and 
Exoderm).  But  in  none  of  the  Protozoa  are  there  germ- 
layers,  and  therefore  no  primitive  intestine.  The  entire 
protozoan  body  is  fomied  either  of  a  very  simple  cytod,  a 
little  shapeless  mass  of  protoplasm,  as  in  the  Monera,  or  a 
very  simple  cell,  as  in  Amoebae  and  Gregarinae,  or  a  colony 
of  simple  cytods  or  cells  (as  in  most  Protozoa).  But  in  the 
last  case  the  cells  of  this  cell-community  are  either  entirely 
homogeneous,  or  but  slightly  differentiated,  and  never 
separated  into  true  germ-layers.  A  real  intestine  never 
appears  in  the  Protozoa.  The  Infusoria,  which  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  physiological  perfection  among  Protozoa, 
do  indeed  appear  to  have  an  intestine  with  a  mouth  and 
vent.  But  as  the  entire  body,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable differentiation  of  its  individual  parts,  retains  only 
the  form-value  of  a  simple  cell,  we  cannot  compare  this 
physiological  food-canal  with  its  openings,  with  the  true 
many-celled  intestine,  which  in  other  animals  are  morpho- 
logically characterized  by  their  covering  of  germ-layers,® 

We  must  therefore  primarily  divide  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  into  two  main  divisions ;  on  the  one  side  the 
Protozoa,  without  a  primitive  intestine  or  germ-layers, 
without  yelk-cleavage  or  differentiated  many-celled  tissues ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  Intestinal  animals  (Metazoa)  with 
intestines,  with  two  primary  germ-layers,  with  yelk-deav- 
age,  with  differentiated  many-celled  tissues.  The  Intestinal 
animals,  or  Metazoa,  in  which  we  include  the  six  higher 
groups  of  animals,  have  all  descended  from  the  Gastrsea, 
the  previous  existence  of  which  may  be,  even  at  this  day, 
proved  with  certainty  by  means  of  the  Gastrula.     This 
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Gastnila,  or  intestinal  larva,  whicli  recurs  in  a  remarkably 
similar  form  in  the  history  of  the  individual  development 
of  the  several  groups  of  animals,  is  of  the  greatest 
significance.  From  this  Gastrula  the  lowest  Vertebrate 
develops,  just  as  the  lower  forma  of  Worms,  Soft-bodied 
Animals,  Star-animals,  Plant-animals,  etc.  (Cf.  Plates  II., 
III.,  and  Fig.  22-28,  pp.  191,  193.)  The  Gastrula  at  the 
present  day  presents  a  correct  picture  of  the  primitive 
Gastrsea,  which  must  have  developed  from  the  Protozoa  in 
Hie  Laurentian  period. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  teach  us,  further, 
that  from  this  Gastrsea  the  animal  kingdom  at  first  de- 
veloped in  two  diverging  directions  or  lines.  In  the  one 
direction  proceeded  the  low  group  of  the  Plant-animals 
(Zoophytes),  to  which  the  Sponges,  Polyps,  Corals,  Meduste, 
and  many  other  marine  animals  belong ;  and  among  fresh- 
water animals  tho  well-known  Hydra,  or  fresh-water  Polyp, 
and  the  Spongilla,  or  fresh-water  Sponge.  In  the  other 
direction,  the  very  important  group  of  the  Worms,  in  the 
narrower  sense  in  which  the  present  zoological  classification 
limits  this  group,  developed  from  the  Gastnea.  In  the 
liinntean  system,  and  generally  in  earlier  times,  all  the 
lower  animals.  Infusoria,  Worms,  Soft-bodied  Animals, 
Plant-animals,  Star-animals,  etc,  were  included  under  the 
name  of  Worms;  the  name  is  now,  however,  much  more 
narrowly  restricted  to  the  true  Worms.  Under  it  are  in- 
cluded Earth-worms,  Leeches,  Ascidians,  and  also  the 
various  parasitic  Worms,  Tape-worms,  Rotmd-worms, 
Trichince,  etc.-  Different  as  all  these  worms  appear,  in  their 
perfect  state,  they  can  all  be  traced  back  to  the  Gastrsa. 
(Cf.  Table  XVIIL  in  Chap.  XVII.) 
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We  must  look  for  the  original  parent-form  of  the  four 
higher  tribes  of  animals  among  the  numerous  branch-forms 
of  the  Worm  Tribe.  The  comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny  of  these  four  tribes  certainly  teach  that  all  origi- 
nated from  four  different  branches  of  Worms,  This  tribe  is 
the  common  ancestral  group  of  the  four  higher  animal  tribes. 
These  last  are :  (1)  the  Star-animals  (Echinodervia — Star- 
fishes, Sea-urchins,  Sea-lilies,  Sea-cucumbers) ;  (2)  the  im- 
portant class  of  the  Articulated-animals  (Arihropoda — 
Crabs,  Spiders,  Centii>cde3,  Insects) ;  (3)  the  Soft-bodied- 
animals  (MoUuscn — Lamp-shells,  Mussels,  Snails,  etc.) ;  and 
finally  (4)  the  Vertebrata,  tlie  most  highly  developed  tribe 
of  animals,  to  which  Man  belongs. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  unified  or  monophyletic 
genealogy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  they  present  them- 
selves, provisionally,  accoiding  to  the  Gastr^a  Theory,  at 
the  present  stage  of  zoological  classification  and  of  embryo- 
logical  knowledge.  If  I  am  right  in  asserting  the  original 
similarity  or  homology  of  the  primitive  intestine  and  the 
two  primary  germ-layers  enclosing  it  in  all  intestinal 
animals,  thb  phylc^enetic  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom  may  supersede  the  systems  hitherto  based  on  the 
Type  Theory.  According  to  this,  therefore,  the  seven 
types  of  that  theory  acquire  a  wholly  difierent  significance. 
Of  these  seven  tribes  {Phylu),  (I)  that  of  the  Protozoa 
remains  at  the  foot  of  the  scale;  from  it  springs  (2)  the 
Gastnea,  which  branches  into  the  two  lines  of  the  Plant- 
animals  and  Worms;  and  from  the  Worms  develop  (3)  the 
four  higher  groups  of  animals ;  these  last  are  four  diverging 
lines,  which  are  only  connected  together  at  the  base,  among 
the  lowest  Worms,  but  are  not  otherwise  comparable. 
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Iq  Specially  observing  the  position  of  Man  in  the  a 
system,  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  entire 
bodily  structure  of  Man  ia  that  of  a  Vertebrate,  and  that 
Man  possesses  in  the  characteristic  position  and  combination 
of  his  organs  all  those  peculiarities  which  appear  only  in 
the  Vertebrate  class,  and  are  totally  wanting  iu  all  other 
animals.  The  Vertebrates  are  either  in  no  way  related  to 
the  three  other  higher  groups  of  animals,  or  they  are  so 
only  in  tfaeir  common  descent  from  the  Worms  and  from 
the  Gastnea ;  on  the  contrary,  a  relationship  really  exists, 
and  may  be  clearly  proved  between  Vertebrates  and  some 
forms  of  Worms.  I  may  now  enunciate  the  proposition, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  prove,  that  the  entire  Vertebrate 
tribe  has  developed  from  the  Worm  tribe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Vertebrates  have  certainly  not  descended  from 
the  Articulated-animals  {ArOiTOpoda),  the  Soft-bodied 
Animals  (MoUuaca),  or  Star-animals  {Echinoderma),  There- 
fore by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  may  be 
entirely  overlooked  in  our  future  investigations,  whether 
Ontogenetic  or  Phylogonetic.  We  have  nothing  further  to 
do  with  these.  The  three  groups  which  alone  interest  us, 
are  the  Primitive  Animals  {Protozoa),  the  Worms,  and  the 
Vertebrates. 

Those  people  who  regard  the  descent  of  Man  from  the 
animal  kingdom  as  a  more  or  less  degrading  stigma,  and 
are  ashamed  of  it,  may  take  such  consolation  as  they  can 
from  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  kingdom 
is  not  akin  to  them.  The  Vertebrates  have  no  connection 
with  the  great  group  of  Articulated-animals  {ArOirojpoda) ; 
but  to  the  latter  belong  not  only  the  Crabs,  but  also  the 
Spiders  and  Insects,  which  last  form  a  single  class,  com- 
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prising  probably  as  many,  if  not  more,  distinct  species  than 
all  the  other  classes  of  animals  together.  Unfortunately, 
we  lose  by  this  the  relationship  which  might  otherwise 
connect  us  with  Termites,  Ants,  Bees,  and  other  virtuous 
members  of  the  Articulate  class.  Among  these  insects  are 
many  weU-known  patterns  of  virtue,  which  the  faUe 
writers  of  old  classic  times  held  up  as  examples  for  men. 
In  the  civil  and  social  arrangements  of  the  Ants  especially^ 
we  meet  with  highly  developed  institutions  which  we  m^y 
even  yet  regard  as  instructive  examples.  But  unfortu- 
nately these  highly  civilized  animals  are  not  related  to  us. 

Our  next  task  must  now  be,  to  enter  in  greater  detail 
into  the  vertebrate  nature  of  Man,  and  to  determine  the 
special  position  which  he  holds  in  the  system  of  Verte- 
brates. Here  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  most  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  particular  structure  of  the  vertebrate 
body;  for,  otherwise,  we  shall  be  quite  unable  to  enter 
rightly  into  the  difficult  question  of  Ontogeny.  The  evolu- 
tion of  even  the  simplest  and  lowest  Vertebrate  from  the 
simple  Gastrula  is  so  complex  a  process,  and  is  so  difficult 
to  trace,  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  principles 
of  the  organization  of  the  perfect  Vertebrate,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  principles  of  its  evolution.  But  it  is  equally 
important  that  in  this  brief  anatomical  description  of  the 
vertebrate  organism,  we  should  stop  only  at  the  essential 
facts,  and  leave  all  others  untouched.  Therefore,  in  giving 
an  ideal  anatomical  sketch  of  the  main  form  of  the  Verte- 
brate and  its  inner  organization,  I  leave  out  all  secondary 
and  non-essential  circumstances,  and  confine  myself  to 
those  most  essential 

Many  particulars,  which  will  probably  appear  highly 
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important  and  essential  to  the  reader,  are  shown  by  the 
History  of  Evolution  and  Comparative  Anatomy  to  be  oi 
secondary  and  subordinate  importance,  or  even  entirely  non- 
essential. For  example,  from  this  point  of  view  the  head 
with  the  skull  and  the  brain  are  non-essential,  as  are  also  the 
extremities,  or  limbs.  It  is  true  that  these  parts  of  the  body 
possess  a  very  high — even  the  very  highest  physiological 
importance;  but  for  a  morphological  conception  of  the 
Vertebrate,  they  are  non-essential,  because  they  appear 
only  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  and  are  wanting  in  the  lower. 
The  lowest  Vertebrates  possess  neither  a  clearly  marked 
head  with  a  brain  and  skull,  nor  extremities,  nor  limbs. 
The  human  embryo  also  passes  through  a  stage  in  which  it 
possesses  no  head,  no  brain,  no  skull,  in  which  the  tnmk 
is  still  entirely  simple  and  undivided  into  head,  neck, 
breast,  and  abdomen,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  limbs, 
arms,  or  legs.  In  this  stage  of  evolution,  Man,  as  well  as 
every  other  higher  Vertebrate,  essentially  resembles  that 
simplest  Vertebrate  form,  which  is  represented  only  by  a 
single  existing  Vertebrate,  retaining  the  form  throughout 
life.  This  single  lowest  Vertebrate,  which  deserves  the 
closest  consideration,  and,  next  to  Man,  must  undoubtedly 
be  called  the  most  interesting  of  all  Vertebrates,  is  the  well- 
known  Lancelet,  or  Amphioxus  (Plates  X.  and  XI.).  As  we 
shall  afterwards  examine  this  animal  minutely  (in  Chapters 
XIII.  and  XIV.),  I  shall  say  but  little  about  it  now. 

The  Amphioxus  lives  buried  in  sea-sand ;  it  attains  a 
length  of  5-7  centimetres,  and  in  its  adult  condition  is 
shaped  exactly  like  a  long,  lanceloate  leaf.  It  is,  therefore, 
called  the  Lancelet.  The  narrow  body  is  compressed  on 
both  sides,  is  similarly  pointed  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
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without  any  trace  of  external  appendages,  without  any 
division  of  the  body  into  head,  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  etc 
Its  whole  form  is  so  simple,  that  its  first  discoverer  declared 
it  to  be  a  naked  SnaiL  Not  until  much  later  (about  forty 
years  ago)  was  the  remarkable  little  being  more  closely 
examined,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  it  is  a  true 
Vertebrate.  Later  investigations  have  shown  that  its  bearing 
on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  human  Embryology  and 
Phylogeny  is  of  the  higliest  importance.  For  the  Lancelet 
enables  us  to  solve  the  weighty  question  as  to  the  descent 
of  Vertebrates  from  Worms,  with  certain  lower  forms 
(Aaddia)  of  which  it  is  immediately  connected  in  its  de- 
velopment and  bodily  structure. 

Now,  if  we  make  several  sections  through  the  body  of 
the  Amphioxus, — first,  perpendicular  longitudinal  sections 
through  the  whole  body  from  front  to  back,  and  secondly,  a 
perpendicular  cross-section  through  it  from  right  to  left,  we 
shall  obtain  two  instructive  anatomical  pictures.  (Cf  Plates 
X.  and  XI.)  In  all  essential  points  they  correspond  to  the 
abstract  ideal,  which,  aided  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny,  we  are  able  to  conceive  as  the  primitive  type, 
as  the  picture  of  the  Primitive  Vertebrate ;  of  that  long 
extinct  parent-form,  to  which  the  whole  Vertebrate  tribe 
owes  its  origin.  We  need  only  make  very  slight  and  im- 
material alterations  in  the  actual  sections  of  the  Amphioxus, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  an  ideal  anatomical  picture  or 
diagram  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  Vertebrate,  as  it  is 
represented  in  Fig.  62-56.  The  Amphioxus  differs  so 
little  from  this  primitive  form  that  it  may  be  accurately 
described  as  a  Primitive  Vertebrate.  (C£  Plates  X.  and  XX 
with  Fig.  52-66.)  » 
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In  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  type  of  the  Vertebrate, 
a  thin  but  firm  rod,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  pointed  at  the 
posterior  and  anterior  ends  (Fig.  52,  x),  is  seen  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.     This  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
centre  of  the  body,  and  represents  the  original  rudiments 
of  the   spine  or  vertebral  column.     This  is  the  notochord, 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  clwrda  veHebralis,  which  is  also  called 
the  vertebral  chord  or  spinal  axis,  or,  briefly,  the  chorda. 
This  firm,  but  flexible  and  elastic  chord,  consists  of  a  cartila- 
ginous mass  of  cells,  and  forms  the  central  inner  axis  of  the 
skeleton  or  main  support  of  the  body ;  it  occurs  exclusively 
in  Vertebrates,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  all  other  animals. 
As  the  first  iiidiment  of  the  spine,  it  possesses  the  same  sig- 
nificance in  all  Vertebrates,  from  the  Amphioxus  to  Man 
But   in  the  Amphioxus   alone   the   notochord   is   retained, 
throughout  life,  in  its  simplest  form.     In  Man  and  all  the 
other  higher  Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  in  this 
form  only  in  the  earliest  embryonic  stages,  and  afterwards 
develops  into  the  articulated  vertebral  column. 

The  spinal  axis,  or  notochord,  is  the  fixed  main  axis  of 
the  Vertebrate  body,  corresponding  with  the  ideal  axis  of 
length,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  sure  guide  by 
which  we  learn  the  true  bearing  of  the  typical  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  Vertebrate  body. 
By  means  of  it  we  can  picture  the  body  of  the  Vertebrate  in 
its  original  natural  arrangement,  in  which  the  axis  of  length 
lies  horizontally ;  the  dorsal  side  lies  above,  and  the  ventral 
side  below  (Fig.  52).  If  we  make  a  vertical  section  through 
the  whole  length  of  this  axis,  the  whole  body  separates  into 
two  similar  and  symmetrical  parts,  the  right  and  left  halves. 
In  both  halves  exactly  the  same  organs  originally  lie,  in  the 
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Fio.  5*. 

Fio.  62 — The  ideal  PrimitiTe  Tertebnito  tjpe.  Boon  from  the  left  u 
mr,  medullarj  toboi  x,  ohonlai  na,  noso ;  au,  ayea  ;  g,  ear-resicle ;  nid, 
month;  k,  gill-bixly ;  is,  gill-opeDinga ;  ig,  gill.arcbes ;  ma,  BtomBch;  I, 
livM'i  d,  Bmnll  inteatine;  of,  anus  i  v,  iDt«Btiiial  vein;  ha,  heart;  a,  bodj> 
Brter/;  n,  primitive  kidnaj  cannl ;  e,  or&ry ;  ft,  toBtkilea;  e,  bodj-oaTity 
(viBceral  cBTity)  ;  mi,  muBcloB ;  Ih,  leather-skia  (coritim);  oh,  oaler-skiD 
(epidermii) ;  /,  akin-fold,  acting  as  fin. 

Fio,  53. — Samo  ta  above,  viewed  from  ths  ventral  sida 
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Fio.  &!. — TraoBrerse  section  of  the  Bame  in  the  anterior  part  (through 
the  gilI.bodjr,at  kg,  Fig.  &d). 

Fio.  55. — Transyerse  section  of  the  same  in  the  central  part  (in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  heart,  at  hz.  Fig.  53) . 

Fio.  56. — Transverse  section  of  the  same  in  the  posterior  part  (through 
the  ovary,  at  e,  Fig.  53).  The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  in  all  the 
sections. 

same  relative  position  and  connection ;  but  their  positions 
in  relation  to  the  central  plane  of  section  are  exactly  re- 
versed ;  the  left  half  resembles  the  right,  as  though  reflected 
in  a  mirror.  The  two  halves  are  called  counterparts,  or 
antimera.  The  perpendicular  line  of  section  which  divides 
the  two  halves,  passes  from  the  back  to  the  abdomen,  and  is 
called  the  sagittal  or  dorso-ventral  axis.  If,  on  the  other 
Land,  we  make  a  horizontal  section  lengthwise  through  the 
chord,  the  whole  body  falls  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  half. 
The  line  of  section  which  passes  through  the  body  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  is  called  the  cross  or  lateral  axis.  (Cf. 
Plates  IV.  and  V.«) 

The  two  halves  of  the  Vertebrate  body  which  are 
separated  by  this  horizontal,  transverse  axis,  have  an 
entirely  different  significance.  The  dorsal  half  is  especially 
the  animal  part  of  the  body,  and  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  so-called  animal  organs,  of  the  nerve-system,  muscle- 
system,  bone-system,  eta  The  ventral  half,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  the  vegetative  part  of  the  body,  and 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  the 
vertebrate,  the  digestive  system,  the  reproductive  system, 
etc.  The  two  outer  secondary  germ-layers  are,  therefore, 
speciallj'^  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  half,  and 
the  two  inner  in  the  formation  of  the  ventral  half.  Each 
of  the  two  halves  develops  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and 
surrounds   a  cavity  in  which   another    tube  is  enclosed. 
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The  dorsal  half  encloses  the  spinal  cavity,  which  lies  above 
the  notochord,  and  contains  the  tube-shaped  central  nerve 
system,  the  spinal  marrow  or  spinal  tube.  The  ventral 
half,  on  the  other  hand,  encloses  the  much  larger  intestinal 
or  ventral  cavity,  which  lies  below  the  notochord,  and  con- 
tains the  intestinal  canal  with  all  its  appendages. 

The  spinal,  or  medullary  tube,  as  the  central  nerve 
system  or  mental  organ  of  Vertebrates  is  called  in  its  primi- 
tive condition,  consists  in  Man,  as  in  all  higher  Vertebrates, 
of  two  very  different  parts :  the  large  brain  lying  within  the 
skull,  and  the  long  spinal  cord  which  extends  from  the  brain 
along  the  whole  back  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  m).  But  no  part  of 
this  structure  is  seen  in  our  primitive  vertebral  type.  In  this 
the  highly  important  mental  organ,  which  occasions  the  feel- 
ing, willing,  and  thinking  of  the  Vertebrate,  appears  in  an 
extremely  simple  form.  It  is  composed  of  a  long  cylindrical 
tube  which  passes  lengthwise  through  the  body  immediately 
above  the  notochord,  and  encloses  a  narrow  central  canal  filled 
with  fluid  (Fig.  52-57,  mr).  We  find  that  the  Amphioxus 
at  the  present  day  retains  throughout  life  this  simplest 
form  of  the  spinal  canal,  just  as  it  existed  in  all  the  older 
and  lower  Vertebrates  (Plate  XL  Fig.  15,  m).  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  tube  of  skin  which  proceeds  from  the  immediate 
sun'ounding  of  the  notochord,  the  so-called  notochord 
sheath,  and  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  bony  vertebrae 
of  the  higher  Vertebrates  are  developed. 

Ui  organs  of  sense,  the  parent-form  of  Vertebrates 
probably  possessed  an  olfactory  groove,  as  the  simplest 
rudiment  of  a  nose  (Fig.  52,  53,  no),  a  pair  of  eyes  (au), 
and  a  pair  of  auditoiy  vesicles  (g)  of  the  most  simple  cha- 
racter.^   Some  of  these  organs  of  sense  are  not  represented 
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in  the  AmphioxuB,   probably  in  consequence  of  mcundary 
reversion.     (Cf.  Chap.  XIII.) 

F^g.  57. — TradHverae  aection  through  the 
anterior  pait  of  the  primitive  Tertebntte  tjpe 
tnr,  Bpinal  tube;  z,  choida  (notocKonl)  ,  nui, 
dorsal  moBoloBi  lb, giU'Veut ;  it,  gill-iniestine. 

On  both  sides  of  the  spinal  tube 
of  all  Vertebrates,  and  the  nutochord 
which  underlies  it,  great  masses  of 
flesh  are  seen,  which  form  the  muscular 
parte  of  the  trunk  and  accomplish  its  movements.  AlUiough 
in  developed  Vertebrates  these  masses  are  difiereutiated  and 
combined  in  various  ways  (corresponding  to  the  vanously 
differentiated  parta  of  the  bony  skeleton)  yet  in  our  ideal 
primitive  Vertebrate  we  can  distiDguish  only  two  pairs  of 
main  muscles  which  traverse  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  body 
parallel  to  the  notochord.  These  are  the  upper,  or  dorsal, 
and  the  lower,  or  ventral,  side-muscles  of  the  trunk.  The 
upper  (dorsal)  side-muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  primitive 
back-muscles  (Fig.  58,  msi)  form  the  thick  mass  of  the 
flesh  of  the  back.  The  lower  (venti-al)  side-muscles,  the 
primitive  abdominal  muscles,  on  the  other  hand,  form 
the  fleshy  wall  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  58,  msi). 

Fig.  58. — Tratisverte  geclion  through  the 
omtntl  portioD  of  the  idofti  PrimitiTe  Verte. 
br«t«  !  J,  ildn.fold,  fonning  Hn  ;  mr,  spiabl  tnbo ; 
X,  chorda;  rmi,  dorsal  muscles  j  msi,  vential 
moBclea ;  a,  aorta  (in  the  mesentery) ;  ma, 
stomach-cavity ;  c,  bod;.oavity  (visceral  cavitj) ; 

Outside    this   wall   we    find  the    outer   firm    covering 
of  the   whole  body,  called  the  leather-skin  {coriwm,   or 
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cutis,  Ih),  The  lower  layers  of  this  tough  and  thick 
covering  consist  principally  of  fat  and  loose  connective 
tissue ;  the  outer  layers  of  skin-muscles  and  firmer  connec- 
tive tissues.  It  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  fleshy  body, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  it  lies  immediately  below  the 
thin  outer  skin  (ejndermis,  oh).  In  the  case  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  hairs,  nails,  feathers,  claws,  scales  etc.,  arise 
from  this  outer  skin.  With  aU  its  appendages  and  pro- 
ducts, it  consists  entirely  of  simple  cells,  and  contains  no 
blood-vessels.  Its  cells  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  the 
sensory  nerves.  Originally  the  outer  skin  (ejndemiis)  is  an 
entirely  simple  covering  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  body, 
and  consists  of  but  one  kind  of  cell.  In  higher  Vertebrates, 
it  aftei-wards  separates  into  two  strata,  an  outer,  firmer 
horn-stratum,  and  an  inner,  softer  mucous  stratum ;  many 
external  and  internal  appendages  arise  from  it  at  a  later 
period ;  the  hair,  nails,  etc.,  externally,  and  the  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands  internally. 

In  the  primitive  Vertebrate  the  skin  probably  arose 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  an  erect, 
perpendicular  seam  used  for  floating  pui-poses  (/).  The 
Amphioxus  and  the  Cyclostomi  yet  retain  a  similar  seam, 
which  passes  almost  entirely  round  their  bodies ;  one  is  also 
found  on  the  tail  of  the  larval  Frog,  or  Tadpole  (Fig.  194?). 

From  these  external  parts  of  the  vertebrate  body  we 
will  now  turn  to  the  inner  organs,  which  we  find  beneath 
the  notochord,  in  the  large  body,  or  intestinal  cavity.  To 
avoid  confusion,  we  will  in  future  caU  this  cavity  the 
codoma.  In  Anatomy  it  is  usually  called  the  pleuro-peri- 
toneal  cavity  (Fig.  58,  c).  In  Man  and  all  other  Mammals, 
but  in  no  other  animals,  this  coelom,  when  developed,  is 
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separated  into  two  distinct  cavities,  which  are  completely 
divided  by  a  transverse  partition,  the  muscular  midriff,  or 
diaphragm.  The  first,  or  chest-cavity,  contains  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  heart,  and  the  lungs ;  the  other,  the  ventral  cavity, 
contains  the  stomach,  small  intestine,  large  intestine,  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  eta  But  in  mammalian  embryos,  these 
two  form  a  single  connected  cavity,  a  simple  coelom,  before 
the  diaphragm  is  developed,  and  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case  in  all  lower  Vertebrates  throughout  life.  This  coelom  is 
covered  by  a  delicate  layer  of  cells,  the  intestinal  epithelium. 
The  most  important  of  the  viscera  within  the  body- 
cavity  (ccdoma),  is  the  nutritive  intestinal  tube,  the  organ 
which  forms  the  whole  body  of  the  Gastrula.  This  is  a 
long  tube,  more  or  less  differentiated,  enclosed  in  the  C(Blom, 
and  having  two  openings;  a  mouth-Opening  for  taking  in 
food  (Fig.  59,  60,  md),  and  an  anal  opening  for  discharg- 
ing waste-matter  or  excrement  (of).  Numerous  glands,  all 
of  which  proceed  from  the  intestine,  are  attached  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  verte- 
brate body.  These  are  the  salivary  glands,  lungs,  liver, 
and  numerous  smaller  glands.  A  pair  of  simple  liver- 
pouches  (Fig.  59,  60, 1)  were  probably  present  even  in  the 
parent-form  of  Vertebrates.  The  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canal  and  of  all  these  appendages,  consist  of  two  very 
different  parts  or  layers ;  the  inner  cellular  covering  is  the 
intestinal-glandular  layer,  or  the  fourth  germ-layer;  the 
outer  fibrous  envelope,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from 
the  third  germ-layer,  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer;  it  is 
mainly  composed  of  muscle-fibres,  which  effect  the  digestive 
movements  of  the  intestine,  and  of  a  tissue  of  connective 
fibres  forming  a  firm  covering.     The  mesentery,  a  thin. 
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ribbon-like  layer,  by  which  the  intestinal  canal  is  attached 
to  the  ventral  side  of  the  notochord,  is  a  continuation  of 
this.  In  addition  to  this,  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
blood-vessel  system,  especially  the  heart,  and  the  greater 
arteries,  also  develop  from  this  intestinal-fibrous  covering. 
In  Vertebrates  the  intestinal  canal,  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
in  its  separate  parts,  is  modified  in  various  ways,  although 
its  original  very  simple  form  is  always  the  same.  As 
a  rule,  the  intestinal  canal  is  longer,  often  many  times 
longer,  than  the  body,  and  therefore  lies,  in  many  convolu- 
tions, enclosed  in  the  coeloma,  especially  in  the  back  part. 
In  higher  Vertebrates  it  is  also  often  divided  by  valves 
into  various  separate  parts ;  the  parts  being  distinguished 
as  the  mouth,  throat,  oesophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine, 
large  intestine,  and  rectum.  All  these  parts  arise  from  a  very 
simple  formation,  which  originally  (and,  in  the  Amphioxus, 
permanently)  is  a  straight,  cylindrical  canal  running  from 
front  to  rear  below  the  notochord. 

Ab  the  intestinal  canal,  in  a  mori)hological  sense,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  organ  of  the  animal  body, 
it  is  interesting  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  its  essential 
nature  in  Vertebrates,  setting  aside  all  non-essential  parts. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  canal  in  aU  Verte- 
brates shows  a  very  characteristic  division  into  two  parts, 
a  front  half  (Fig.  59,  Ic)  which  serves  esi>ecially  for  respira- 
tion, and  a  hind  half  which  serves  entirely  for  digestion 
(d).  In  all  Vertebrates  peculiar  clefts  appear,  at  a  very 
early  period,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  front  divi- 
sion of  the  intestinal  canal ;  these,  the  so-called  gill-open- 
ings (ib),  are  most   closely  connected    to    the   primitive 
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respiration  of  Vertebrates.  All  lower  Vertebrates,  the 
Amphioxua,  Lampreys,  and  Fishes,  continually  take  in 
water  through  the  moatb,  and  let  it  pass  out  through 


Flo.  S9. — The  ideal  PrimitlTe  Tertebrato,  seen  from  the  left  iide :  «a, 
Do«c  ;  au,  eye;  g,  eac;  md,  month;  ki,  gill^opeiiingi ;  z,  chorda;  mr, 
spinal  lube ;  kg,  gill'Vewels ;  Jt,  gilUinteatJDD ;  hi,  heart;  mt,  mnacleB; 
no,  Btomooh ;  v,  intestinal  reiD  1  e,  body-cavit;  ;  a,  aorta;  I,  IJTori  il,  sdiaU 
inteatine ;  fl,  oTar;  ;  h,  testes  ;  n,  kidney  canal ;  of,  anas  ;  Ih,  leather  aldii  j 
oh,  outer  akin  (epidermiB)  ;  /,  akin-fold,  acting  as  fin. 

the  lateral  o[)enings  of  tlie  neck.  The  water  that  passes 
through  the  mouth  serves  for  breathing.  The  oxygen 
contained  in  it  is  inhaled  by  the  blood-channels  which 
extend  along  the  "  gill-arches "  (kg),  situated  between 
the  gill-openinga  These  very  characteristic  gill-openings 
and  gill-arches  are  found  in  the  human  embiyo,  and  in 
the  embryos  of  all  higher  Vertebrates,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  development,  in  that  form  in  which  they  are 
retained  throughout  life  by  the  lower  Vertelaates.  In 
Mammals,  Birds,  and  Reptiles  they  never  act  as  true  organs 
of  respiration,  but  gradually  develop  into  very  different 
organs.  The  fact  that  they  originally  actually  exist  in  the 
same  form  as  in  Fishes,  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing proofs  of  the  descent  of  these  three  higher  classes  of 
Vertebrates  from  the  Fishes. 
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Not  lesa  interesting  and  significant  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  later  respiratory  organs  of  Mammals,  Birds,  and 
Reptiles  develop  from  the  front,  or  respiratory  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  A  bladder-like  fold  develops  at  an  early 
period  from  the  throat  of  the  embryo,  and  soon  takes  the 
form  of  two  large  sacs,  which  are  afterwards  filled  with 
air.  These  sacs  are  the  two  air-breathing  lungs  which  take 
the  place  of  the  water-breathing  gilb.  But  this  bladder- 
like  fold,  from  which  the  lungs  arise,  is  simply  the  well- 
known  air-filled  bladder  which  is  called  the  swimming- 
bladder  in  Fishes,  and  serves  throughout  life  as  a  hydro- 
static organ,  a  swiuiming-apparatus  lightening  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  Fish.  Human  lungs  are  a  modification  of 
the  swimming-bladder  of  Fishes. 

The  vascular  system  of  Vertebrates  stands  in  the  closest 
morphological  and  physiological  relation  to  the  intestinal 
canal,  its  most  important  parts  being  developed  from  the 
intestinal-fibrous  layer.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
which  are,  however,  immediately  dependent  on  each  other. 


—Ideal  Primitire  Vertebrate,   Tentrsl   view:    no,  nooe;    oit, 


btob;  g,  ear;  md,  month  1  \,  gill-bodji 
gill-BTchea )  ^I,  heart;  v,  Meatioal  veio; 
ioteitine;  Vi  aniu;  fi,  primitive  kidneja 


nitj :  ml,  mnaclea ;  /,  Bkin-fold,  acting  aa  float. 


k4,   gill-openiDga ; 

ma,  Btomach ;  I,  liver;  d,  small 

ovarj ;   h,  toattolea ;  e,  body- 
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the  system  of  blood-vessels  and  the  system  of  lymphatic 
vessela  The  cavities  of  the  former  coDtain  the  red  blood ; 
those  of  the  latter,  the  colourless  lymph.  To  the  lymphatic 
system  belongs  the  coelom  (the  so-called  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity) ;  and  also  numerous  lymphatic  ducts  which  extend 
through  all  the  organs,  absorbing  the  juices  which  have 
been  consumed  from  the  tissues,  and  conveying  them  into 
the  venous  blood.  Finally,  the  chyle-vessels,  which  absorb 
the  white  chyle  or  milky  nutritive  juice  prepared  by  the 
intestines,  carry  it  into  the  blood. 

The  blood-vessel  system  of  Vertebrates  is  developed  in 
various  ways,  but  seems  originally  to  have  existed,  in  the 
Primitive  Vertebrate,  in  the  simple  form  in  which  it  now 
l>ermanently  exists  in  the  Ringed- worms  (Annelida) — for 
example,  the  common  Earth-worm — and  in  the  Amphioxus. 
Two  large  unequal  blood-channels,  which  are  originally 
situated  in  the  fibrous  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  which  run 
along  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  central  plane  of  the  body 
(one  underneath  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  other  above), 
must  especially  be  regarded  as  essentially  and  originally  the 
most  important  part  of  the  blood-vessel  system.  These  two 
principal  channels  give  rise  to  many  branches  which  traverse 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  pass  into  each  other  in  curves  at 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  body ;  we  will  call 
them  the  primitive  artery  and  primitive  vein.  The  fonner 
represents  the  dorsal  vessels,  the  latter  the  ventral  vessels 
of  the  Worms.  The  primitive  artery  or  primordial  aorta 
(Fig.  59,  a)  lies  on  the  top  of  the  intestine,  along  the  central 
line  of  the  dorsal  side,  and  conveys  oxygenated  or  arterial 
blood  from  tlie  gills  into  the  body.  The  primitive  or 
primordial  principal  vein  (Fig.  60,  v)  lies  below  the  intes- 
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tine,  along  the  central  line  on  the  side  toward  the  abdomen, 
and  conveys  carbonated,  or  venous  blood,  from  the  body 
back  to  the  gills.  In  the  front  part  of  the  gill-division  of 
the  intestine,  these  two  main  channels  are  connected  by 
several  connecting  branches,  which  rise  in  the  form  of 
arches  between  the  gill-openings.  These  ''vascular  gill- 
arches"  (kg)  pass  along  the  gill-openings,  and  directly 
accomplish  respiration.  Immediately  behind  their  base  the 
front  end  of  the  primitive  vein  enlarges  into  a  spindle-shaped 
bladder  (hz).  This  is  the  simplest  rudiment  of  the  heart, 
which,  in  higher  Vertebrates  and  in  Man,  afterwards  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  four-chambered,  pulsating  organ. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  body-cavity  of  Vertebrates, 
on  the  under  side  of  the  dorsal  wall,  near  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  notochord  and  the.  mesentery,  lie  the  sexual  glands, 
which  form  the  reproductive  cells ;  in  the  female  the  ovary, 
in  the  male  the  testis.  Recent  study  of  the  development 
of  these  parts  seems  to  show  that  the  original  formation 
of  the  sexual  glands  in  mankind  and  in  all  other  Verte- 
brates, is  hermaphroditic,  or  sexless.  The  embryonic  glands 
of  the  Vertebrate  contain  the  rudiments  of  both  kinds  of 
reproductive  organs — ^the  ovary  of  the  female,  which  forms 
the  ovule;  and  the  testis  of  the  male,  which  forms  the 
sperm.  These  two  kinds  of  sexual  glands,  each  of  which  at 
a  later  stage  of  development  is  distributed  to  one  only  of 
the  two  sexes,  fire  originally  united  in  the  embryo.  This 
fact  leads  us  to  the  conviction,  which  appears  probable  on 
other  grounds  also,  that  Vertebrates,  in  common  with  lower 
animals,  were  originally  hermaphrodite,  that  each  indi- 
vidual was  capable  of  reproducing  itself  indepcn  lently,  and 
that  the  separation  of  the  sexual  organs  took  place  at  a 
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Iftter  period.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  tliat  the  primitive 
Vertebrate  posBesaed  both  ovaries  (Fig.  60,  61,  e)  and 
testes  (h). 

Fig.  61. — TrensrerBe  gection  throngh  the 
posterior  part  ot  the  ideal  PrimitiTe  VortebiBte  : 
/,  float;  tnr,  ipimtl  tube;  s,  ootochord ;  nu, 
muscles;  e,  qToriefl;  n,  primitiTe  kidney  duels  j 
d,  body -arteriee  r  dj  ititestiiiej  v,  intestinal  vein. 

The  sexual  ot^ians  of  Vertebrates 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
primitive  kidneys,  two  glands  running 
along  near  the  notochord,  -which,  in  the  embryo,  secrete  the 
urine,  and  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia,  remain  permanently  as 
urinary  organs.*'  In  higher  Vertebrates,  their  place  is  taken 
at  a  later  period  by  the  permanent  kidneys,  which  arise 
from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  primitive  kidney  ducts. 
In  their  earliest  and  simplest  form,  the  primitive  kidneys 
appear  to  be  a  pair  of  simple  ducts,  nmning  along  either 
side  of  the  notochord  within  the  body-cavity,  and  having 
openings  at  their  posterior  ends  (Fig.  60,  n).  In  this  form 
they  yet  appear  transiently  in  the  embryo  of  higher  Verte- 
brates, and  permanently  in  the  Worms. 

The  organs  which  we  have  thus  enumerated  in  a 
general  survey  of  the- primitive  Vertebrate,  and  have  ex- 
amined in  relation  to  their  characteristic  positions,  are 
those  parts  of  the  oiganism  which  are  repeated  in  all 
Vertebrates  without  exception,  in  the  same  mutual  rela- 
tions, though  they  are  mollified  in  very  various  ways.  We 
have  turned  our  attention  principally  to  the  transverao 
section  of  the  body  (Fig.  54-56),  because  it  shows  most 
distinctly  the  peculiar  relative  positions  of  these  ( 
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But,  in  order  to  perfect  our  picture,  we  must  turn  for  a 
moment  to  pay  special  attention  to  their  articulation  or 
metameric  structure,  which  is  best  seen  in  the  longitudinal 
section  (Fig.  52,  53).  The  body  of  Man,  as  of  all  developed 
Vertebrates,  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  string  or  chain  of 
like  members  lying  one  behind  the  other  along  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  body.  In  Man  the  number  of  these 
Uke  segments  or  metamera  is  about  forty ;  in  many  Ver- 
tebrates,  for  example,  in  Snakes  and  Eels,  it  is  several 
hundred.  As  this  inner  articulation  corresponds  essentially 
with  the  vei*tebral  column  and  the  muscles  surrounding  it, 
these  members,  segments  or  metamera,  are  called  primitive 
vertebrae.  Now,  this  structure  of  these  primitive  ver- 
tebrae, or  internal  metamera,  is  correctly  regarded  as  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Vertebrates,  and  the  various 
forms  into  which  it  is  diflFerentiated  bear  greatly  on  the 
different  groups  of  Vertebrates.  But  in  our  present  task, 
that  of  tracing  the  development  of  the  simple  body  of  the 
primitive  Vertebrate  from  the  Gastrula,  the  segments  or 
metamera  are  of  subordinate  significance,  and  we  need  not 
deal  with  them  till  later. 

Putting  these  metamera  temporarily  aside,  I  think  that^ 
in  the  above  brief  description  of  the  essential  parts,  I  have 
said  everything  necessary  as  to  the  fundamental  structure 
of  Vertebrates.  The  chief  organs  which  have  been  men- 
tioned are  the  original  and  most  important  parts,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  to  be  found,  in  a  similar  form,  in  the  adult 
Amphioxus,  and  which  re-occur  in  the  original  rudimentary 
germ  of  all  members  of  this  tribe.  Many  very  important 
parts,  which  appear  to  be  entirely  essential,  will,  it  is  true, 
be  missed  in  this  review.    As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
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specialized  head  of  the  Vertebrate  with  skull  and  brain  is 
a  non-essential,  secondary  formation  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  limbs  or  extremities.  Important  as  these  parts 
of  Man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  are  physiologically,  they 
are  morphologically  unimportant,  for  originally  they  were 
absent,  and  they  develop  only  at  a  later  period.  The  older 
Vertebrates  of  the  Silurian  Period  had  neither  skull  nor 
brain,  and  were  entirely  without  limbs. 

K  we  pay  no  attention  to  those  parts  which  are  second- 
arily formed,  and  are  therefore  unimportant,  and  if  we 
provisionally  examine  only  the  essential,  primary  parts,  we 
shall  greatly  simplify  our  task.  This  task  is  essentially 
to  trace  the  described  organism  of  the  "primitive  Verte- 
brate" from  the  simple  germ -form  of  the  Gastrula.  That 
simplest  Vertebrate  body  is,  as  is  usually  said,  composed  of 
two  symmetrical,  double  tubes ;  of  a  lower  tube,  the  body- 
waU,  which  surroimds  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of  an  upper 
tube,  spinal  canal,  which  surrounds  the  spinal  marrow. 
Between  the  spinal  tube  and  the  intestinal  tube,  lies  the 
notochord,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  inner  axis  of 
the  skeleton  which  characterizes  the  Vertebrate.  This 
characteristic  arrangement  of  the  most  important  organs 
re-occurs  in  all  Vertebrates  from  the  Amphioxus  to  Man. 
(Cf  Plate  IV.,  with  explanation.)  We  must,  therefore, 
now  examine  the  way  in  which  these  .organs  develop  from 
the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  the  Gastrula,  and  from  the 
four  secondary  germ-layers  which  arise  by  fission  of  the  two 
primaries. 

In  order  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  it  seems  desirable 
to  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
of  ontogenetic  study.     The  distant  goal  will  be  more  easily 
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reached  if  we  see  it  clearly  before  us.  I  will  now,  there- 
fore, mention  as  briefly  as  possible  the  relations  which 
these  particular  organs  of  the  vertebrate  organism  bear  to 
the  four  different  germ-layers. 

The  first  of  the  secondary  germ-layers,  the  skin-sensory- 
laycr,  produces, — firstly,  the  outer  covering  of  the  whole 
body ;  the  outer  skin,  or  epidermis,  and,  in  higher  Ver- 
tebrates, the  hair,  nails,  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands,  and 
all  other  parts  developing  secondarily  from  the  originally 
simple  outer  skin  (epiderviis).  In  the  second  place,  from 
this  layer  arises  also  the  central  nerve-system,  the  medullary 
or  spinal  canaL  It  is  remarkable  that  this  mental  organ 
develops  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis,  and,  only 
afterwards,  during  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
individual,  gradually  moves  inward,  so  that,  at  a  later 
period,  it  is  situated  internally,  surrounded  by  muscles, 
bones,  and  other  parta  Thirdly,  the  primitive  kidney  of 
the  Vertebrate  which  secretes  the  urine,  probably  develops 
from  the  outer  germ-layer.  It  may  be  presumed  that  this 
primitive  kidney  was  originally  a  secretory  gland  of  the 
skin,  like  the  sweat-glands,  and,  like  them,  developed  from 
the  outer  skin  (ejndermia) ;  at  a  later  period  it  lies  deep 
within  the  body. 

From  the  second  of  the  secondary  germ-layers,  the  skin- 
fibrous  layer,  arises  .the  principal  mass  of  the  vertebrate 
body,  namely,  all  those  parts  lying  between  the  epidermis 
and  the  inner  coelom,  and  forming  the  firm  body- wall.  To 
these  belong,  firstly,  the  leather-skin  (corium),  which  lies 
at  the  surface  directly  under  the  epidermis, — the  firm, 
fibrous  covering  which  contains  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
of  the  skin;  secondly,  the  great  masses  of  muscle  of  the 
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whole  trunk,  or  the  flesh,  surrounding  the  vertebral  column, 
and  consisting  of  two  main  groups  of  muscles ;  the  "dorsal, 
or  upper  side-muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  the  ventral,  or  lower 
side-muscles  of  the  trunk.  To  these  must  be  added,  in  the 
third  place,  the  inner  skeleton,  which  is  especially  character- 
istic of  Vertebrates,  the  central  formation  of  which  is  the 
spinal  axis  or  notochord,  developing  at  a  later  period 
into  the  articulated  vertebral  column;  also  all  the  bones, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  etc,  which  form  the  vertebral  skeleton 
in  all  more  highly  developed  Vertebrates,  and  are  connected 
by  the  sinews  and  muscles  belonging  to  it  Fourthly  and 
finally,  from  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  of  this  secondary 
germ-layer  develops  the  eococcdar,  that  is,  the  outer,  or 
parietal  coelom-epithelium,  the  cell-layer  which  forms  the 
inner  covering  of  the  body-wall,  and  which  is  also  probably 
the  original  site  of  the  male  sexual  cells. 

The  third  secondary  germ-layer  is  the  intestinal-fibrous 
layer.  From  this  is  developed,  firstly,  the  endoccelar,  that 
is,  the  inner,  or  visceral  coelom-epithelium,  the  layer  of 
cells,  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  whole  intestine,  pro- 
bably also  the  site  of  the  female  sexual  cells.  Secondly,  from 
this  layer  originates  the  heart,  and  the  great  blood-vessels 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  blood  itself,  so  that  it  has  been 
called,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  vascular  layer.  The  great 
blood-channels,  or  arteries,  going  from  the  heart  and  the 
great  veins  passing  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  chyle-vessels, 
which  open  into  the  latter,  are  formed,  like  the  heart,  the 
the  lymph,  and  the  blood  itself,  from  this  third  germ- 
layer.  Thirdly,  arises  the  muscular  tube  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  mesenteric  tube,  that  is,  the  whole  of  those 
fibrous  and  fleshy  parts  which  form  the  outer  wall  of  the 
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intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  the  mesentery,  the  thin,  fibrous 
membrane  by  which  the  intestinal  canal  is  connected  with 
the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  history  of  the  fourth  secondary  germ-layer,  or  the 
intestinal-glandular  layer,  is  very  simple  and  clear.  Its 
only  product  is  the  intestinal  cellular  covering,  or  the  Epi- 
thelium of  the  intestinal  canal  with  all  its  appendages,  the 
large  and  small  intestinal  glands,  among  which  are  the 
lungs,  liver,  salivary  glands.     (C£  Plates  IV.,  V.) 


TABLE   VI. 

Systematic  Snnrey  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  ideal  Primitive  Vertebrate, 
the  hypothetical  parent-form  of  Vertebrates,  and  of  their  development 
from  the  germ.layers. 


Primary  Oerm- 
layers. 


Secondary  Qerm- 
layers. 


Skin-layer 

(Animal  genn-Uyer,    / 

Baer).  \ 

Lamina  derwuUis,  E. 

Uxoderma. 


Skin-sensory  layer 

(,Skin-8tnitum,  Boer), 
or 

Senpory  layer. 
Jjomina  n«itrodemali«,  B. 


n. 

Skin-fibrout  layer 

(Flesh-fftratam,  Baer), 

or 

Fldsh-layer. 

Lawkina  inod^rmaU*,  E. 


\ 


Most  important  Organs  of 
the  Primitive  Vertebrato. 


1.  Outer  skin  {Spi&trmi*\  A 
Bimple  cell-covering  of  the 
outer  surfiuse. 

5.  Spinal    tube  (Hitet    mediil- 

\ar\i\  (with  the  organs  of 
senne  :  the  noee,  eyes,  organs 
of  hearing). 

3.  Primitive   Kidneys   {PrttUmt- 

jkrtCs  (a  pair  of  simple  ducts, 
primitive  kidney  ducts). 

4.  True  skin  (JCwiunC)  (CMi«  and 

wbcutii). 

6.  Muscles  of  the  trunk  (dorsal 

and  ventral  muscles). 

6.  Notochord  (Clkorda  dor«al»<). 

7.  Exocoelar,  or  Parietal  Ccelom- 

epithelium  fthe  inner  c«>ll- 
covering  of  the  body-wall). 

8.  Male  sexual  glands  (in»<e«)b 


Goeloma,  or  Body-cavity.  A  space  between  the  body-wall  and  the 
intestinal  wall,  between  the  exoderm  and  the  entoderm,  filled  with  lymph 
(colourless  blood). 


IL 

Intestinal  layer 
(Vegetative  germ- 
layer,  Baer). 
iMmina  gastralU,  E. 

Entoderma. 


in. 
Intestinal-fibrous  layer 

(Vascular  stratum,  Baer), 


or 


Vascular  layer. 

Lamina  inogoitralit,  B, 


IV. 

Intestinal-glandular  layer 

(Mucous  stratum,  Baer), 

or 

Mucous  layer. 
Lamina  mjfcoffottralit,  E, 


U. 


16. 


Female  sexual  glands  (Otary). 

Kndocoelar,  or  Visceral  Cob- 
lom-epithelium  (the  outer 
cell-covering  of  the  intestinal 
tube.) 

Principal  blood-vessels  (primi- 
tive artery  or  dorsal  vessel, 
and  the  primitive  vein  or 
ventral  vessel). 

Mesentery. 

Muscular  intestine  wall  (fi- 
brous intestinal  wall). 

Intestinal  epithelium  Cfnnel 
cell-covering  of  the  intestinar 
tube). 

Intestinal  glandular  epithe- 
lium (liver-cells  and  other 
intestinal  glandular  oells> 


I  k  m  .^wh—i  ^L-. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BODY  FROM  THE  GERM- 
LAYERS. 

Tho  Orig^al  (Paling^netic)  Development  of  the  Vertebrate  Body  from 
the  Gattmla. — Relation  of  this  Process  to  the  Later  (Kenogenetic) 
Germination,  as  it  occurs  in  Mammals. — The  most  important  act  in  the 
Formation  of  tho  Vertebrate. — The  Primary  Ck^rm-laycrs,  and  also  the 
Secondary  Germ -layers,  which  arise  by  Fission  of  tho  Primaries, 
originally  form  Closed  Tubes. — Contemporaneously  with  the  Completion 
of  the  Yelk-sac,  the  Germ.Iayers  flatten,  and  only  later  again  assume 
a  Tubular  Form. — Origin  of  the  Disc-shaped  Mammalian  Germ-area. 
— Light  Germ-area  (area  pellucida)  and  Dark  Germ-area  {area 
opaea). — The  Oval  Gterm-shield,  which  afterwards  assumes  the  Shape 
of  the  Sole  of  a  Shoe,  appears  in  the  Centre  of  the  Light  Germ-area 
(a.  pelhicida). — The  Primitive  Streak  separates  the  Germ-shield  into 
a  Right  and  Left  Half. — Below  the  Dorsal  Furrow  the  Central  Germ- 
layer  parts  into  the  Notochord  and  the  Two  Side-layers. — The  Side- 
layers  split  horizontally  into  Two  Layers :  the  Skin-fibruus  layer  and 
the  Intestinal-fibrous  layer. — ^The  Primary  Vertebral  Cords  separate  from 
the  Side-layers. — ^The  Skin-sensory  Layer  separates  into  Three  Parts : 
the  Homy  Layer,  Spinal  Canal,  and  Primitire  Kidney. — Formation  of 
the  Ccelom  and  the  First  Arteries. — The  Intestinal  Canal  proceeds  from 
the  Intestinal  Farrow. — The  Embryo  separates  from  the  Gterm-vesicle. 
— Around  it  is  formed  the  Amnion-fold,  which  coalesces  over  the  back 
of  the  Embryo,  so  as  to  form  a  Closed  Sac. — ^The  Amnion. — Tho 
Amnion-water. — The  Yelk-sac,  or  Navel-vesicle. — ^The  Closing  of  tho 
Intestinal  and  Ventral  Walls  oocaaionB  the  Formation  of  the  Navel. — 
The  Dorsal  and  Ventral  Walls. 

• 

"  The  development  of  the  Vertebrate  proceeds  from  an  axis  upward,  io 
two  layers,  which  coalesce  at  the  edges,  and  also  downward,  in  two  layers, 
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which  hlcewise  coalesce  at  the  edges.  Thus  two  main  tubes  are  formed,  one 
above  the  other.  During  the  formation  of  these,  the  embryo  separates  into 
strata,  so  that  the  two  main  tubes  are  composed  of  subordinate  tubes  which 
enclose  each  other  as  fundamental  organs,  and  are  capable  of  developing 
into  all  the  organs." — Karl  Ernst  Baer  (1828). 

The  mammalian  egg,  in  the  stage  of  development  in  which 
we  left  it,  presented  an  extremely  important  and  remark- 
able germ-form,  the  Gastrula  (Fig.  41,  p.  213,  and  Plate  II. 
Fig.  17).  The  whole  body  of  this  globular  Gastrula  con- 
sists solely  of  the  two  kinds  of  cells  which  compose  the 
two  primary  germ-layers.  A  single  stratum  of  lighter- 
coloured  and  firmer  cells  forms  the  outer  germ-layer,  and  con- 
stitutes an  oilter  covering  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  Gastrula.  The  whole  interior  of  the  latter  is  filled 
by  the  darker  and  softer  cells  of  the  inner  germ-layer :  it 
is  only  at  a  single  point  that  these  latter  cells  appear  at 
the  outer  surface  of  the  spherical  body;  this  point  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Gastrula,  the  primitive  mouth  (protoatoma, 
Fig.  41,  o). 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  explain  how  the  complex  mamma- 
lian organism  originates  from  this  simple  Gastiula.  In 
order  to  lighten  the  task,  we  have,  as  a  preliminary,  made 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  typical  structure  of  the 
simple  primitive  Vertebrate  (Fig.  52-56,  p.  256).  We  chiefly 
based  our  study  of  that  directly  on  the  real  conditions 
which  may  yet  be  actually  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
body  of  the  lowest  extant  Vertebrate,  the  Amphioxus.  In 
most  important  points  of  internal  organization  we  may 
regard  the  Amphioxus  as  a  correct,  palingenetic  picture  of 
the  long-extinct  parent-form  of  all  Vertebrates,  the  form  to 
which  the  origin  of  Man  must  also  be  referred.     It  is  only 

in  a  few  unimportant  points  that  the  Amphioxus  appears  to 

14 
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Fio.  62-69. — Diagramoiatic  tronaverte   eections  through  the  most  im- 
portant garm-foruu  of  the  ideal  PrimitJTe  Vertebrste  (Fig,  G2-61)." 

Fio.  62. — A.  IVanBrerae  Bection  through  the  GMtmln ;  two-layeted  germ. 

Flo.  69.— B.  Three-layered  germ. 

Fio.  64. — C.  Yoat-UtyvFoi  germ  (root  Booondary  gorm-lajera). 
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Fio.  65. — D.  The  bodj-cavitj  appears  between  the  skin-lajer  and  the 
intestinal  layer. 

Fio.  66. — E.  The  notochord  appears  between  the  spinal  forrow  and  the 
intestine. 

Fig.  67. — F,  The  primitiye  kidneys  and  primitive  vertebrre  appear ;  the 
spinal  tube  is  closed. 

Fio.  68. — 0.  The  mdiments  of  the  sexnal  organs  appear  near  the  primi- 
tive kidneys.  The  primitiye  yertebne  surround  the  notochord  and  the 
spinal  tube. 

Fio.  69. — H.  The  main  blood-vessels  appear  above  and  below  the  intestine. 

The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  in  all :  d,  the  intestinal  cavity ;  ddf 
the  intestinal-glandular  layer ;  d/,  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer ;  y,  mesen- 
tery ;  y,  female  germ-glands  (rudimentary  ovary)  ;  x,  male  germ-glands 
(rudimentary  testes) ;  a,  aorta  (primitive  artery) ;  vd,  intestinal  vein 
(primitive  vein) ;  vc,  cardinal  vein ;  chf  notochord ;  uwj  primitive  ver- 
tebrae; w,  vertebrsD;  rm,  dorsal  muscles;  bm,  ventral  muscles;  tt,  primi- 
tive kidneys ;  mf,  spinal  furrow ;  mr,  spinal  tube ;  hs,  horn-plate.  In  all, 
the  four  secondary  germ-layers  are  indicated  by  shading :  the  intestinal 
glandular  layer  (dd)  is  dotted.  The  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (d/)  is  per- 
pendicularly shaded.  The  skin-fibrons  layer  (hf)  is  horizontally  shaded. 
The  skin-sensory  layer  (hs)  is  black. 


be  kenogenetically  altered,  and  we  must  suppo.se  that 
the  conditions  were  originally  different.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  very  important  germ-history  of  this  lowest  Ver- 
tebrate. In  a  later  chapter  (XIV.)  we  shall  enter  into  the 
details  of  this.  Hei-e,  however,  we  may  base  our  argument 
on  this  genn-history  so  far  as  we  are  able,  from  a  covipara- 
five  study  of  the  germination  of  the  various  Vertebrates,  to 
form  an  approximate  conception  of  the  course  of  individual 
evolution,  as  it  originally  occurred  in  the  oldest  and  simplest 
Vertebrates.  Only  after  we  have  gained  a  general  view  of 
this,  can  we  turn  to  the  far  harder  task  of  tracing  the 
construction  of  the  mammalian  organism,  and  especially 
that  of  Man,  from  the  Gastrula. 

The  palingenetic  Bell-gastrula  of  the  Amphioxus  (Fig 
28,  p.  193)  affords  a  safe  starting-point.     A  series  of  dia- 
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grammatic  transverse  sections  through  those  germ-forms 
which  first  develop  from  the  Qastrula,  will  best  and  most 
easily  afibrd  us  the  desired  view.  (Cf  Fig.  62-69,  and 
Plates  IV.,  V.)  In  the  first  place,  a  third  layer,  the  middle 
layer,  or  fibrous  layer  (meaoderma,  Fig.  63  m6),  arises  be- 
tween the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  the  Gastrula  (Fig. 
62).  Then,  this  three-layered  stage  is  followed  by  one  in 
which  there  are  four  layers  (Fig.  64).  As  we  have  already 
stated,  each  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers  probably 
originally  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  middle  layer 
(mesodei'Tnd),  although  it  is  usually  asserted  that  the  latter 
originates  from  one  only  of  the  former.  It  is  probable  that 
the  exoderm,  or  skin-layer  (e),  separated  into  the  skin- 
sensory  layer  (hs)  and  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (hf),  and 
correspondingly,  the  entodenn,  or  intestinal  layer,  into  the 
intestinal-fibrous  layer  (df)  and  the  intestinal-glandular 
layer  (dd). 

When  the  four  germ-layers  are  completed,  the  form  of 
the  Gastrula,  which  had  but  one  axis,  has  become  symme- 
trically bilateral  (cf  p.  257).  In  consequence  of  the  body 
becoming  flat,  a  distinction  is  formed  between  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  sides,  between  the  right  and  the  left.  Parallel 
with  the  axis  of  length,  a  delicate  streak,  the  indication  of 
a  furrow,  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  side.  The  side 
walls  of  this  furrow,  which  is  called  the  "  spinal  furrow  *' 
(m/),  rise  in  the  form  of  two  parallel  ledges  (Fig.  65  m/) ; 
these  are  the  spinal  swellings  (medullary  or  dorsal  swell- 
ings). Their  two  parallel  edges  bend  toward  each  other 
(Fig.  66  mf)  and  finally  coalesce,  so  that  the  trench 
becomes  a  tube ;  this  is  the  spinal  tube  (Fig.  67  mr). 
Along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body,  a  solid  cylindrical 
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cord  arises  between  the  spinal  tube  and  the  intestinal  tube ; 
this  is  the  notochord,  or  chorda  (ch).  It  originates  from 
the  central  portion  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  while  the  side 
portions  of  the  latter  supply  the  true  skin  and  the  great 
part  of  the  flesh.  This  flesh-mass  separates  into  the  dorsal 
muscles  (Fig.  68,  69  rm)  and  the  ventral  muscles  (6m). 

The  separation  of  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  is 
followed  by  a  separation  between  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (hf) 
and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (df).  Between  the  two, 
a  chink-like  cavity,  filled  with  fiiiid,  arises ;  this  is  the  true 
body-cavity  {cceloma,  Fig.  65-69  c).  The  intestii^il  tube  lies 
freely  in  this,  being  only  supported  along  the  length  of  the 
notochord  by  a  band  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  which 
afterwards  extends  into  the  mesentery  (Fig.  68  g).  Two 
narrow  canals,  filled  with  blood,  form  within  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer,  and  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine, 
one  passing  underneath,  and  the  other  above ;  these  are  the 
first  blood-vessels.  The  upper  of  the  two  is  the  dorsal 
vessel  (Fig.  69  a),  the  latter  is  the  ventral  vessel  {vd) ;  the 
one  afterwards  gives  rise  to  the  aorta,  the  other  to  the 
intestinal  vein  and  the  heart. 

Finally,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  urinary  and  sexual 
glands  make  their  appearance  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  and  the  notochord  attached  to  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  body-cavity.  The  primitive  kidneys  (u)  re- 
semble two  narrow  canals,  traversing  the  body,  parallel 
to  the  notochord,  opening  at  the  anterior  end  into  the 
body-cavity,  and  at  the  posterior  end  through  the  outer 
skin  (01:  in  the  last  chamber  of  the  intestine).  They 
probably  originally  arose  as  skin-glands,  formed  by  an 
inversion  of  the  skin-sensory  layer  (Fig.   66-68  u).      In 
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their  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the  sexual  organs,  in  the 
form  of  simple  heaps  of  cells,  which  are  attached  to  the 
body- wall,  near  the  mesentery.  Presumably,  they  originated 
as  hermaphrodite  glands,  the  female  gland  (y)  from  the 
inner,  the  male  gland  (x)  from  the  outer  germ-layer.  The 
former  becomes  the  ovary,  the  latter  the  testes.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  changes,  the  spinal  tube  has  completely 
detached  itself  from  its  original  site,  the  skin-sensory  layer, 
and  has  made  its  way  far  into  the  body.  A  sheath  has 
formed  round  the  notochord,  and  processes  from  this  "  noto- 
chord  sheath  "  grow  round  the  spinal  tube,  imbedding  it  in 
a  vertebral  canal  (Fig.  68,  69  w). 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  leave  the  transverse  sections,  and 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  primitive  Vertebrate  in  longi- 
tudinal sections,  we  see  that  at  a  very  early  period  the 
intestinal  tube  is  divided  into  a  gill-intestine  and  a  stomach- 
intestine,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  gills  in  the 
anterior  portion.  The  primitive  mouth  of  the  Gastrula 
closes ;  the  two  permanent  openings  of  the  future  intestine 
arise  as  new  formations  from  the  exterior;  the  mouth  in 
front,  the  anus  behind.  Moreover,  the  outer  body-wall 
becomes  articulated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fleshy  mass 
of  the  trunk-muscles  assumes  the  form  of  a  number  of 
similar,  consecutive  portions,  segments,  or  metamera.  In 
correspondence  with  these,  each  of  the  respective  portions 
of  the  nerve  and  vascular  systems  becomes  distinct. 

The  following  processes  must,  therefore,  be  emphasized 
as  the  chief  acts  by  which  the  simple  Gastrula  changes  into 
the  typical  vertebrate  organism  :  1.  The  two  primary  germ- 
layers  part  by  fission  into  four  secondary  germ-layers. 
2.  The  Gastrula  becomes  flattened,  so  that,  instead  of  a  form 
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with  a  single  axis,  it  assumes  the  bilateral  vertebrate  form. 
3.  The  body-cavity  {cceloma)  arises,  in  consequence  of  the 
disconnection  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  and  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer.     4.  Along   the  central   line  of   the  dorsal 
surface  the  nerve-centre  appears  in  the  form  of  a  trench- 
shaped  furrow;  it  then  changes  into  the  spinal-tube  and 
completely    detaches  itself  from    the    skin-sensory  layer. 
5.  Immediately  below  the  spinal  tube,  the  notochord  origi- 
nates from  the  central  part  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  while 
the  side  parts  of  the  same  layer  form  the  true  skin  and  the 
trunk-muscles ;  the  latter  articulate  themselves  into  meta- 
mera.     6.  In  the  outer  stratum  of  the  intestinal  waU,  in 
the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  originate  the  main  blood-vessels, 
a  dorsal  vessel  (aorta)  above  the  intestinal  tube,  and  a  ven- 
tral vessel  (primitive  vein)  below  the  latter.     7.  The  intes- 
tinal tube  separates  iiito  two  main  parts ;  the  gill-intestine 
in  front,  the  stomach-intestine  behind.     Several  gill-open- 
ings  form   on   either  side   of  the   gill-intestine.     8.   The 
intestinal  tube  acquires  two  new  openings,  a  mouth  in  lh)nt, 
an  anus  behind ;  the  original  primitive  mouth  of  the  Gas- 
trula  closes.     9.  Close  by  the  intestine  and  notochord,  and 
on  either  side  of  them,  arises  a  tube  which  separates  urine, 
and  which  opens  into  the  body-cavity  in  front,  outside  the 
body   in   the   rear  ;    this   is   the   primitive   kidney  canal. 
10.  Close  by  this  canal,  between  it  and  the  notochord,  develop 
the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  glands  (the  testes  and  ovary), 
in  the  form  of  roundish  cellular  masses,  which  penetrate 
from  the  wall  of  the  body-cavity  to  this  position  (the  un- 
defined boundary  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  and  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer).** 

These  chief,  fundamental,  and  palingenetic  acts  in  the 
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evolution  of  the  individual,  the  assumption  of  which  is 
justified  by  the  comparative  germ-history  of  Vertebrates, 
re-occur  essentially  in  all  branches  of  this  tribe,  though  in 
single  cases  they  are  more  or  less  changed,  or  kenogenetically 
modified.  In  their  simplest  and  earliest  form,  which  is 
certainly  mainly  palingenetic,  we  yet  find  them  in  the 
Amphioxus ;  in  the  Round-mouths  (Cyclostomi),  Fishes,  and 
Amphibia  they  have  already  become  much  changed  and 
vitiated,  kenogenetically  transformed  ;  and  this  is  true 
in  a  much  greater  degree  of  the  three  higher  vertebrate 
classes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals.  In  these  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  very  large  nutritive  yelk  and  of  peculiar 
egg-membranes  has  introduced  so  many  changes,  or 
secondary  kenogenetic  modifications,  that  at  first  sight  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  recognize  the  primary  palingenetic 
incidents  of  evolution. 

In  these,  the  kenogenetic  relation  of  the  germ  to  the 
nutritive  yelk  is  especially  prominent,  and  till  quite  recently 
caused  an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  first  and  most 
important  conditions  of  the  germ  of  the  higher  Vertebrates, 
introducing  many  false  views  as  to  the  Ontogeny  of  these. 
Previously,  the  germ-history  of  the  higher  Vertebrates  was 
universally  based  on  the  view  that  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
germ  is  a  flat  layer-shaped  disc ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
cell  strata  which  compose  the  germ-disc  (also  called  the 
geim-area)  were  called  "  germ-layers."  This  flat  germ-disc 
Avhich  is  at  first  circular,  afterwards  oval,  and  which  in  the 
hen's  egg  we  have  learned  to  call  the  tread  (cicatricula), 
lies  at  a  particular  point  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  large 
globular  nutritive  yelk.  When  germination  begins,  the  flat 
germ-disc  arches  outwards  and  detaches  its  outer  surface 
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from  the  large  yelk-ball   which  lies  beneath  it.     The  flat 
layers  become  tubes,  in  consequence  of  their  edges  inclining 


Fio.  70. — Separation  ot  the  diec^sluiped  nuHnmalifti]  serm  from  Uie 
yelk-aac ;  in  tranaverae  section  (diBgnmmatio).  A.  The  Kerm-diBo  { fi,  A/) 
liea  flat  on  one  side  of  the  inteitinol  germ-Teiicle  (kb).  B.  The  ipiaal  tnba 
(mr)  ayipeara  in  the  oentre  of  the  germ-diso,  and  andementh  CIub  the 
notochord  (eh).  C.  The  inteBtiual-flbrooa  Iftjer  (if)  hu  grown  ronitd 
the  inleetiniU-gUiidalu'  Uyec  (dd).  D.  The  sldn-filnnnB  layer  (^^f)  and  tho 
intettinal'fibroaa  layer  W)  separate  in  the  outer  wall ;  the  intestine  (d ) 
begins  to  separate  itself  from  the  naTel-resiole  (nb).  £.  The  intestinal  tabe 
(mr)  ia  closed ;  the  body-oavity  (c)  begins  to  form.  F.  The  primitivo  vert*- 
bite  (id)  separate  ;  the  intestine  (d)  is  almost  entirely  closed.  O.  The 
primitiTe  vertebrte  (10)  begin  to  grow  ronnd  the  spinal  tube  (mr)  and  the 
notoobord  (eh) ;  the  intestine  (d)  is  separate  from  the  narel-Teucle  (nb), 
H.  The  TeTt«br»  (tr)  hare  grown  round  the  spinal  tabs  (mr)  and  the  noto- 
chocd ;  the  body-carity  (c)  is  closed,  the  naTel-Tesicle  has  disappeared.  The 
amnion  and  serous  membrane  are  omitted. 

In  «J1,  the  letters  indicate  the  same  parts :  h,  born.plate ;  mr,  spinal 
tnbej  V>  sldn-fibrtnu  layer i  w,  primitive  vertebra;  ch, notoohord  j  c,body- 
eavity  (eiBlonta)  -,  d/,  intestinal-fibrooa  layer ;  dd,  intestinal-glandalar  layer  1 
d,  intaitiiial  cavity  ;  nb,  navel  .vesicle. 
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towards  each  other  and  coalescing  (Fig.  70).  The  germ 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  nutritive  yelk,  the  latter 
continually  becomes  smaller;  it  is  completely  surroimded 
by  the  growth  of  the  germ-layers.  At  a  later  period  the 
remnant  of  the  nutritive  yelk  forms  only  a  small  globular 
sac,  the  yelk-sac,  or  navel-sac  (sacoas  vittdinua,  or  vesi&ala 
umbUicalis,  Fig.  70  nh).  This  is  surrounded  by  the  intes- 
tinal layer,  and  connected  with  the  central  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  by  a  thin  stalk,  the  yelk-duct  (ductus 
vitdlimia),  and,  in  most  Vertebrates,  is  at  last  completely 
absorbed  by  the  intestinal  tube  (Fig.  70  H).  The  point  at 
which  this  happens,  and  at  which  the  intestine  finally 
closes,  is  the  intestinal  navel.  In  Mammals,  in  which  the 
remnant  of  the  yelk-sac  remains  outside  and  gradually 
dwindles,  the  yelk-duct  pierces  the  outer  ventral  wall  to  the 
last.  The  navel  cord  parts  at  birth  at  this  point,  which  per- 
manently remains  as  the  navel  (umbilicus)  in  the  outer  skin. 

As  in  the  germ-history  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  based 
chiefly  on  that  of  the  Chick,  the  distinction  between  the 
germ  (or  formative  yelk)  and  the  nutritive  yelk  (or  yelk 
sac)  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  regarded  as  original, 
the  flat,  leaf-shaped  rudiment  of  the  geim-disc  has  also 
necessarily  been  regarded  as  the  original  germ-form,  and 
the  greatest  weight  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  these 
flat  germ-layers  curve,  and  thus  become  hollow  trenches, 
and  that,  by  the  concrescence  of  their  edges,  they  become 
closed  tubes. 

This  view,  which  has  governed  all  past  expositions  of 
the  germ-history  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, entirely  false.  For  the  Gastrsea  Theory,  the  full 
significance  of  which  now  becomes  evident,  teaches  us  that 
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the  real  state  of  the  case  is  originally  just  the  opposite. 
The  Gastrula,  in  the  body-wall  of  which  the  two  primary 
germ-layers  appear  from  the  first  as  closed  tubes,  is  the 
original  germ-form  of  all  Vertebrates,  as  of  all  Invertebrate 
animals;  and  the  flat  germ-disc,  with  its  flatly  extended 
germ-layers,  is  a  later,  secondary  germ-form,  which  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  kenogenetic  formation  of  the  large 
nutritive  yelk,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  germ- 
layers  over  the  surface  of  the  latter.®^  The  curving  of  these 
germ-layers,  which  actually  occurs,  and  their  coalescence 
into  tubes  is,  therefore,  not  original  and  primary,  but  a  much 
later,  tertiary  incident  of  evolution.  Accordingly,  the  three 
following  stages  of  germ-formation  must  be  distinguished  in 
the  Phylogeny  of  Vertebrates : 


A.  First  Stage: 

B,  Second  Stage : 

C.  Third  Stage : 

Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

(FaliDgenetic) 

(Kenogenetic) 

(Kenogenetic) 

Prooesii  of  Germ- 

Process  of  Germ. 

Process  of  Germ. 

formatioD. 

formation. 

formation. 

From   the   first,  the 

The  germ. layers 

The  germ.layers  form 

germ-lajcrsform  closed 

spread  themselves  ont 

a    flat    germ -disc,    the 

tabes. 

in  the  form  of  a  leaf. 

edges  of  which  incline 

No  DQtritive  yelk. 

in  consequence  of  the 

toward  each  other,  and 

formation    of    a  large 

coalesce  into  a  closed 

yelk.sao  from  the  cen- 

tube. 

tre   of    the    intestinal 

tube. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  and,  as  the  logical  conclusion 
from  the  Gasti'sea  Theory,  I  am  obliged  to  believe  it  is  so, 
then  the  explanation  of  the  process  as  at  present  accepted 
must  be  exactly  reversed.  The  yelk-sac  must  no  longer 
be  treated  as  though  it  were  originally  distinct  from  the 
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germ  or  embryo,  but  as  essentially  a  part  of  the  latter,  a 
part  of  its  intestinal  tube.  According  to  this  view,  the 
primitive  intestine  (protogaster)  of  the  Gastrula  of  the 
higher  animals  has  separated,  in  consequence  of  the  keno- 
genetic  formation  of  the  nutritive  yelk,  into  two  different 
parts :  the  after-intestine  (metagaster)  or  the  permanent 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  yelk-sac  or  navel- vesicle. 

If  the  germ-histories  of  the  Amphioxus,  the  Frog,  the 
Chick,  and  the  Rabbit  are  comparatively  studied  (Plates  II., 
III.),  I  am  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  which  I  have  thus  explained.  In 
the  light  afforded  by  the  Gastraea  Theory  we  shall  regard 
the  structural  proportions  of  the  Amphioxus  alone  of  all 
Vertebrates,  as  original  and  but  slightly  varied  from  the 
palingenetic  germ-forms.  In  the  Frog  these  proportions  are 
on  the  whole  but  slightly  kenogenetically  altered.  In  the 
Chick,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  much  altered,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  Rabbit.  Both  in  the  Bell-gastrula  of  the 
Amphioxus  and  in  the  Hood-gastrula  of  the  Frog,  the  germ- 
layers  are  visible  from  the  first  in  the  form  of  closed  tubes 
(Plate  II.  Fig.  6,  11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
bryonic Chick  (in  the  freshly-laid,  unincubated  egg)  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  flat,  circular  disc ;  it  was  only  quite 
recently  that  the  true  gastrula-character  of  this  germ-disc 
was  recognized  by  Rauber  and  Goette.'^*  This  Disc-gastrula 
grows  and  surrounds  the  huge  globular  yelk,  and  the  afler- 
intestine  (metagaster)  parts  off  from  the  external  yelk-sac ; 
in  these  two  processes  all  that  is  diagrammatically  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  70  is  accomplished ;  and  these  are  the  pro- 
cesses which  have  been  regarded  as  main  acts,  though  they 
are  in  reality  only  secondary  acts. 
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In  Mammals  the  corresponding  germinal  processes  are 
very  complex  and  peculiar.  Till  quite  recently  they  were 
entirely  wrongly  explained ;  the  recently  published  researches 
of  Eduard  van  Beneden  *  which  placed  them,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  true  light,  enabled  us  to  bring  them  into  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  the  Gastraea  Theory,  and  to  trace 
their  relation  to  the  germination  of  the  lower  Vertebrates. 
Although  there  is  no  independent  nutritive  yelk,  distinct 
from  the  formative  yelk,  in  the  mammalian  egg,  and 
although  the  cleavage  is  therefore  total,  a  large  yelk-sac 
arises  from  the  embryo  which  is  produced  by  this  cleavage, 
and  the  true  germ  spreads  itself  in  a  layer-like  form  on  the 
surface  of  this  yelk-sac,  as  in  the  case  of  Reptiles  and  Birds, 
the  eggs  of  which  have  a  large  nutritive  yelk  and  imdergo 
partial  cleavage.  As  in  the  latter,  the  flat,  leaf-shaped 
germ-disc  of  Mammals  detaches  itself  from  the  yelk-sac, 
its  walls  incline  towards  each  other  and  coalesce  into  tubes. 

This  striking  contradiction  can  only  be  explained  as  a 
consequence  of  very  peculiar,  strange,  kenogenetic  modi- 
fications of  the  germ,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  yet  fully 
explained.  They  are  evidently  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  viviparous  Mammals  were  Amnion- 
animals,  which  laid  eggs,  and  which  only  gradually  became 
viviparous.  When  the  Hood-gastrula  (AmphigastrvZa)  of 
the  Mammal  is  complete  (Fig.  71),  it  changes  into  a  large 
globular  vesicle,  filled  with  fluid.  According  to  Van 
Beneden,  this  happens  in  the  following  way :  The  Gastrula- 
mouth  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  entoderm-cell  (0), 
which  formed  the  yelk-plug,  disappearing  into  the  interior, 
to  the  other  cells  of  the  intestinal  layer  (d).  The  mam- 
malian germ  now  forms  a  solid  ball,  consisting  of  a  quantity 
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of  dark,  multilateral  entodenn-cells  (i),  and  covered  by  a 
light-coloured  globular  membiBne,  which  is  composed  of  a 
single  stratum  of  exctderm-cells  (e).  A.  transparent  brightr- 
coloured  liquid  now  collects  at  a  point  between  the  two 
germ-layers ;  and  this  increases  so  greatly  that  it  expands 
the  exoderm  cellular  membrane  into  a  large  globular  vesicle. 
The  mass  of  entoderm -cells,  forming  a  ball  of  smaller 
diameter,  remains  attached  to  one  point  of  the  exoderm ; 
(according  to  Van  Beneden,  this  point  is  that  of  the  yelk- 
plug,  o).  The  entoderm  mass  now  becomes  flattened,  first 
assuming  a  hemispherical,  then  a  lentil-shaped,  and  finally 
a  discoidal  form:  this  is  accomplished  by  a  movement 
among  the  celb,  which  spread  themselves  out  in  a  one- 
layered  circular  disc. 


Fio.  71.— GaBtrnla  of  &  Umd- 

mal  {Amphii/aitrula  of  a  Bkbbit) 
in  loDgitndiiinl  seotioD  Ummgli 
the  oiia  :  t,  eioderm-cella  {M, 
lighter-oolimred  and  smaller)  ;  i, 
entoderm-cells  (32,  darker  and 
larger)!  tl,oeDtral entoderm -oella, 
occnpying  the  primitive  int«B- 
tinal  cavity ;  o,  peripberio  euto- 
denn-oelti,  plugging  the  primi- 
tiTB  mouth-opening  (the  yelk- 
plng  in  the  "  anoB  of  BOBCOiii"). 


This  vesicular  condition  of  the  mammalian  germ  was 
detected  two  centuries  ago  (1677)  by  Eegner  de  Graaf  He 
discovered  small,  globular,  transparent  vesicles,  with  a 
double  membrane,  lying  free  in  the  uterus  of  a  Rabbit  four 
days  after  impregnation.  But  Graafs  statement  was  not 
accepted.     It  was  not  till  1827  that  these  vesicles  were 
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re-discovered  by  Baer ;  those  of  the  Babbit  were  afterwards 
more  minutely  described  by  BischoS*,  in  1842.  They  may 
be  found  in  tlie  uterus  (matrix)  of  the  Rabbit,  the  Dog,  and 
other  small  Mammals  within  a  few  days  after  impregnation. 
The  ripe  mammalian  eggs,  having  left  the  ovaiy,  are  fer- 
tilized, either  here  or  in  the  oviduct,  by  the  active  sperm- 
cells  which  make  their  way  in.**  (On  the  uterus  and 
oviduct  cf  Chapter  XXV.)  Cleavage  and  gaatrulalion 
take  place  within  the  oviduct.  Either  while  the  mam- 
maUan  Gastrula  ia  still  in  the  oviduct,  or  after  it  has  entered 
the  uterus,  it  changes  into  the  globular  vesicle  which  is 
represented   in  Fig.   72   (the   surface)  and   in  Fig.  73  (ia 


Fio.  72.— Intertinsl  germ-Teiicle  (SMtrocyatM)  of  »  Babbit  (the  Bo^MUed 
"  Germ-TBiiole,"  or  mncula  bhutod^rmiax,  of  irther  wpitora)  :  o,  extern&l 
ogg-niombcane  (chorion)  ;  b.Blcin-lajer  (Moderma),  forming  the  whole  wall  of 
the  germ-yelk  voaiole ;  e,  heap  of  dark  cells,  fonDiDg  the  intastmal  layer 
(enloderma) , 

Pio.  73.— The  BB.au>  in  sectioti.  The  letters  aa  in  Fig.  72 :  d,  hollow 
space  within  the  intestinal  Rcrm-Tesicla 

section).  The  thick,  external,  Btructureleaa  membrane  which 
surrounds  this  is  a  modification  of  the  original  e^-mem- 
brane    (zona  jiellucida,  p.  135),  with  the   addition  of  an 
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albuminous  stratum,  which  has  been  externally  deposited 
In  future  we  shall  call  this  membrane  the  outer  egg-mem- 
brane, the  primary  chorion  (prockorion,  a).  Tlie  real  waD 
of  the  vesicle,  surrounded  by  this  outer  egg-membrane, 
consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  exoderm-cells  (b),  which  have 
been  regularly  flattened  by  mutual  pressure,  and  most  of 
which  are  hexagonal;  a  light-coloured  kernel  is  visible 
through  their  finely  granulated  protoplasm  (Fig.  74).     On  a 


Flo.  74.— Foot  exoderm-cells  from  the  inteBtinal  germ-TeBiole  of  a 
rabbit. 

Pio.  75.— Two  entoderm-ceUs  from  the  Bamc. 

point  on  the  inside  of  this  hollow  sphere  lies  a  circular  disc, 
formed  of  darker,  softer,  and  rounder  cells,  of  the  dark 
granulated  entoderm-cells  (Fig-  75). 

The  characteristic  germ-form  in  which  the  developing 
Mammal  now  is  has  usually  been  called  the  "  gorm-vesicle  " 
{Keimblase,  Bischoff) ;  the  "  sac-germ  "  (Baer) ;  the  "  vesi- 
cular embryo,"  or  the  "  germ-membrane  vesicle  "  {vemcula 
blastodermica,  or,  briefly,  blaetosptuera).  The  wall  of  the 
hollow  sphere,  consisting  of  a  single  cell-stratum,  was  called 
the  "  germ-membrane,"  or  blastoderm,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  cell-stratum,  called  by  the  same 
name,  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  true  germ-membi-ane 
vesicle  {Blastula)  of  the  Amphioxus  (Plate  II.  Fig.  4),  and 
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of  many  Invertebrate  Animals  (e.g.  of  the  Monoxenia,  Fig. 
22,  F,  Q).  This  true  germ-membrane  vesicle  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  universally  regarded  as  homologous  with 
the  germ-vesicle  of  Mammals.  It  is  not  so,  however.  The 
so-called  "  germ-vesicle  "  of  Mammals  and  the  true  germ- 
membrane  vesicle  of  the  Amphioxus  and  of  many  Inverte- 
brates are  entirely  different  germ-forms.  The  latter  (the 
Bldstvla)  precedes  gastrulation.  The  former  (vesicula 
blaatoderraica)  follows  gastrulation.  The  globular  wall  of 
the  blastula  is  a  true  germ-membrane  (Blastoderma),  and 
consists  entirely  of  cells  of  one  sort  (blastoderm-cells) ;  it 
is  not  yet  specialized  into  the  two  primary  germ-layers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  globular  wall  of  the  mammalian 
"  germ- vesicle  "  is  the  specialized  skin-layer  (eocoderma), 
and  a  circular  disc  of  entirely  different  cells  lies  at  a  point 
on  the  inside  of  this ;  this  disc  is  the  intestinal  layer 
(entodei^ma).  The  spherical  cavity,  filled  with  clear  liquid, 
in  the  interior  of  the  blastula,  is  the  cleavage-cavity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  similar  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the 
mammalian  germ-vesicle  is  the  yelk-sac  cavity,  which  is 
joined  on  to  the  developing  intestinal  cavity. 

On  all  these  grounds,  which  have  been  very  recently 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Van  Beneden,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  recognize  the  secondary  "  intestinal  germ- 
vesicle  "  of  Mammals  {Gastrocyatia)  as  a  peculiar  germ-form, 
occurring  only  in  this  class  of  animals,  and  as  quite  distinct 
from  the  "  germ-membrane  vesicle  "  (Blastula)  of  the  Am- 
phioxus and  of  the  Invertebrates.  The  wall  of  this  mam- 
malian "  intestinal  germ-vesicle  "  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts.  Far  the  larger  part  is  one-layered,  and  is  formed  by 
the  exoderm.     For  the  smaller  part,  the  circular  disc,  which 
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is  formed  of  both  primary  germ-layers,  we  will  adopt  Van 
Beneden  s  name,  and  call  it  the  intestinal  germ-disc  (Gas- 
trodiscus). 

The  small,  circular,  dull  whitish  spot  which  lies  at  a 
particular  point  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bright-coloured, 
transparent,  and  spherical  "  intestinal  germ- vesicle,"  and 
which  is  the  "  intestinal  germ-disc  "  {Gastrodiscua),  has  long 
been  known  to  naturalists,  and  was  compared  with  the 
"  germ-disc  "  of  Reptiles  and  Birds.  Sometimes,  therefore,  it 
was  called  the  *'  germ-disc  "  (discus  blastodermicus),  some- 
times the  "  embryonic  spot "  (iache  embryonnaire),  but 
more  usually  the  germ -area  (area  germinativa).  The 
further  evolution  of  the  germ  proceeds  especially  from  this 
germ-area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
intestinal-germ-vesicle  of  Mammals  is  not  directly  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  future  body,  but  in  the  formation  of 
the  transitory  "navel-vesicle."  The  embryo-body  pinches 
itself  off  from  the  latter  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as 
it  grows  and  develops  at  the  expense  of  the  latter;  the 
two  become  no  longer  connected  except  by  the  yelk-duct 
(the  stalk  of  the  yelk-sac) ;  and  the  latter  forms  the  indirect 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  navel-vesicle  and 
the  intestinal  cavity  in  the  course  of  development  (Fig.  70). 

The  germ-area,  or  the  intestinal  germ-disc  of  Mammals, 
originally  consists,  like  the  germ-disc  of  Birds,  merely  of 
the  two  primary  germ-layers,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a 
single  cell-stratum.  Soon,  however,  a  third  cell-stratum,  the 
rudiment  of  the  middle  fibrous  layer  (mesodentia),  appears 
in  the  middle  of  the  circular  disc,  between  the  two  earlier 
strata.  According  to  most  observers,  the  mesoderm  arises 
trom  the  inner  primary  germ-layer ;  according  to  others^  on 
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the  contrary,  it  arises  from  the  outer  of  the  two  ;  ^  both  are 
probably  concerned  in  the  process.  The  middle  of  the 
germ-area,  or  germ-disc,  now  consists  of  three  germ-layers, 
while  the  circular  rim  consists  of  two ;  the  rest  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestinal  genn-vesicle  consists  only  of  a  single  germ- 
layer,  the  outer.    But  this  wall  also  now  becomes  two-layered. 


Fig.  76. — Section  tbroagh  the  germ. area  of  a  Mammal,  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  (diagrammatic) :  «,  exoderm  (the  simple  cell-stratum  of  the 
skin- layer)  ;  m,  mesoderm  (the  several  cell-stratum  of  the  middle  layer) ; 
/,  entoderm  (the  simple  cell-stratum  of  the  intestinal  layer)  ;  k,  hollow 
cavity  in  the  intestinal  germ. vesicle. 

While,  in  the  centre  of  the  germ-area,  the  fibrous  layer 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  in  consequence  of  cell-growth, 
the  inner  germ-layer  simultaneously  extends  and  grows  in 
all  directions  from  the  edge  of  the  disc.  Everywhere  closely 
applied  to  the  outer  germ-layer,  it  completely  overgrows  the 
inner  surface  of  the  latter ;  it  covers  first  the  upper,  and 
then' the  lower  hemisphere  of  the  inner  surface,  and  finally 
closes  in  the  centre  of  the  latter.  (Cf  Fig.  77-81.)  The 
whole  wall  of  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle  now,  therefore, 
consists  of  two  cell-strata:  the  exoderm  without,  the  entoderm 
within.  In  the  centre  only  of  the  circular  germ-disc,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  growth  of  the  middle 
layer,  continually  increases  in  thickness,  this  germ-disc 
consists  of  all  three  germ-layers.  Simultaneously,  small 
structureless  knots,  or  wart§,  secrete  themselves  on  the 
surface   of  the   outer    egg-membrane   (jprochorion),   which 
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Flo.  77.— Bgg  from  tho  utema  of  a  Babldt  (4  nun.  in  dJAmeler).  Tha 
germ-mombranB  Tesiole  (b)  has  sligUly  retreaiod  from  the  Hmooth  oatei 
egg-membrane  (prochoTion,  a).  The  oiroalar  genn-area  (c)  is  visible  in  tba 
oenttQ  of  Ibe  germ-membnne,  and  U  the  edge  of  the  fomer  (at  <1)  tbe  inner 
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stratum  of  the  genD-vesicle  is  already  beginning  to  extend.  (Fig.  77-81, 
after  Bischoff.) 

Fig.  78. — ^The  same,  seen  from  one  side.     The  letters  as  in  Fig.  77. 

Fio.  79. — Egg  from  the  uteras  of  a  Babbit  (6  mm.  in  diameter).  The 
germ-membrane  is  already  to  a  great  extent  double -layered  (b).  The  enter 
egg-membrane  (prochorion)  becomes  knotty,  or  warty  (a). 

Fig.  80. — The  same,  seen  from  one  side.    The  letters  as  in  Fig.  79. 

Fio.  81. — Egg  from  the  nterns  of  a  Babbit  (8  mm.  in  diameter).  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  germ-membrane  vesicle  is  already  double- layered  (b) ;  only 
below  (at  d)  there  is  still  only  one  layer. 

has  raised  itself  from  the  intestinal  germ-veside  (Fig. 
79-81  a). 

We  need  not  at  present  pay  any  attention  either  to  this 
outer  egg-membrane  (prochainoii)  or  to  the  larger  portion  of 
the  germ- vesicle,  and  may  turn  our  full  attention  to  the 
germ-area  (or  germ-disc).  For  it  is  in  this  part  alone  that 
the  important  modifications  which  result  in  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  earliest  organs  first  appear.  In  this  respect  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  we  examine  the  germ-area  of  a 
Mammal  (e.g.  a  Rabbit),  the  germ-disc  of  a  Bird  or  a  Reptile 
(e.g.  a  Lizard  or  a  Tortoise).  For  in  all  membei's  of  the  three 
higher  vertebrate  classes,  all  called  Amnion-animals,  the 
germinal  processes  which  immediately  follow  are  essentially 
alike.  In  this  respect  Man  is  like  the  Rabbit,  the  Dog,  the 
Ox,  etc. ;  and  in  all  these  Mammals  the  germ-area  undergoes 
essentially  the  same  modifications  as  in  Birds  and  Reptiles. 
It  is  in  the  Chick  that  these  have  been  chiefly  and  most 
accurately  traced,  for  any  requisite  number  of  incubated 
hen's  eggs,  in  all  stages,  can  always  be  obtained.  Within 
a  few  hours  from  the  beginning  of  incubation  the  cir- 
cular germ-disc  of  the  Chick  also  passes  from  a  two- 
layered  to  a  three-layered  stage,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  mesoderm  between  the  exoderm  and 
the  entoderm. 


2q6  the  evolution  of  man. 

The  first  modification  of  the  discoidal,  three-layered 
germ-area  consists  in  the  fiict  that  the  cells  round  ifa  edge 
increase  more  rapidly,  and  accumulate  dark  granules  in  their 
protoplasm.     In  this  way  a  darker  ring  is  formed,  which  is 


Fio.  82.— Circnlar  germ.area  of  a  Babbit,  distinguished  into  tbe  central, 
light-colonred  genn-area  (area  peHucida),  and  tbo  peripbcric  dark  ^erm-area 
(o.  opaea).  As  it  makes  itself  visible  thTongh  the  dark  port,  tbe  area 
peltMcida  appears  the  darker. 

Fta.  63.— OtbI  germ-area  (a.  germinatu-a).  The  doll  whitish  area  opaca 
^penrs  on  tbe  tmtgide. 

more  or  leas  distinctly  marked  ofi"  from  the  ligliter  centre  of 
the  germ-disc  (Fig.  82),  The  latter  we  shall  in  future  call 
tbe  light  germ-area  (area  peUucida) ;  the  darker  ring  we 
shall  call  tbe  dark  germ-area  {area  opaca).  (In  reflected 
light,  as  in  Fig.  82-84,  it  appears  reversed ;  the  light  germ- 
area  appears  dark,  because  the  dark  ground  makes  itself 
seen  from  below ;  the  dark  germ-ai-ea  appears  lighter  in 
comparisoa)  The  circular  form  of  the  germ-area  change.-^ 
to  an  elliptic,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  an  oval  form 
(Fig.  83).     One  end   appears  broader  and   more   abruptly 
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rounded  off,  the  other  is  smaller  and  more  pointed;  the 
former  represents  the  hinder  portion  of  the  future  body. 
The  characteristic  bilateral  form  of  the  body,  the  distinc- 
tion between  anterior  and  posterior,  between  right  and 
left,  is  thus  already  indicated. 

In  the  centre  of  the  light  germ-area  a  dull-coloured, 
large,  oval  spot  now  appears ;  at  first  it  is  very  delicate  and 
hardly  noticeable,  it  soon  however  becomes  more  sharply 
distinguished,  and  presently  appears  as  an  oval  shield, 
sun-bunded  by  two  rings  (Fig.  84),     The  inner,  lighter  ring 

FtG.  S4.  —  OerDi-area  or 
germ-di«c  ot  a  Babbit  (about 
ten  times  magnified).  As 
ths  delicate,  tmir-tranipBreDt 
genn.diso  lies  on  black 
ground,  the  light  germ-Mea 
appears  as  a  darker  ring,  the 
dark  germ-area  (sitoated  on 
the  ODtside),  on  the  contraiy, 
as  a  white  ring.  The  oral 
germ-ghield,  eitoated  in  the 
centre,  also  appears  whitish  ; 
along  its  axis  the  dark  spinSil 
farrow  is  alreadj  viaible. 
(After  Biscboff.) 

is  the  remnant  of  the 
light  germ-area ;  the 
outer,  darker  ring  is 
the  dark  germ-area;  but  the  dull-coloured  shield-shaped 
spot  itself  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  embryo.  We  will  call  it  briefly  tlie  "  germ-shield  " 
(notaapia).'*  Bemak  called  it  the  "double  shield,"  because 
it  arises  from  a  shield-shaped  thickening  of  the  outer  and  the 
middle  germ-layers.      In   most  books   this  germ-shield   is 
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spoken  of  as  tKe  "first  germ-rudiment  or  embryonic  nidi- 
meat,"  as  the  "primitive  germ,"  or  "the  first  trace  of  the 
embryo."  But  these  designations,  which  are  based  on  the 
authority  of  Baer  and  Biechofi",  are  incorrect.  For  in  reality 
the  germ  or  embryo  already  exists  in  the  parent-cell,  in  the 
Qastrula,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  germ-stages.  The  germ- 
shield  is  merely  the  earliest  rudiment  of  that  dorsal  part 
which  first  becomes  defined. 


Fio.  8E.— Oerm-ar» or  prm-diso  of  a  Rabbit,  with  e.  BoIe-shaped  genn- 
shield  (about  ten  times  enlarged).  The  light,  circular  tract  (d)  is  the  dark 
area  (a.  opaea).  The  light  area  (o.  pelladda)  (e)  ia  Ijro-Bhaped,  as  is  the 
germ-ahiold  itself  (b).  Along  its  aiia  the  dotaal  fnirow  or  spinal  fnirow  (o) 
IB  leen.     (After  Biichoff.) 

FiQ.  86— Solcahaped  germ-shield  of  a  Dog  ("  double  shield  "  of  Bemak, 
"embrjo-radiment  "  of  other  anthers)  In  the  centre  is  the  doraal  fnTmr, 
on  either  side  are  the  spinal  awellioga,  or  medullary  swellings. 

Plo,  87.— Sole-shaped  germ-ghield  of  Chick. 

After  the  oval  germ-shield  has  become  distinctly  defined, 
in  the  centre  of  the  light  germ-area,  along  its  central  line 
a  delicate,  white  streak  appears,  which  soon  becomes  pio- 
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miment ;  this  is  the  "  primitive  streak  "  of  Baer,  the  "  axial 
plate  "  of  Remak.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  upper  and  middle  germ-layers  coalesce  along  their 
central  lines,  thus  forming  the  axis-band  at  this  point. 
(Cf  Fig.  88,  89 )  In  the  centre  of  the  primitive  streak  an 
even,  dark  line,  the  so-called  primitive  groove,  becomes 
defined  (Fig.  84,  85,  a).  This  separates  the  germ-shield  into 
two  symmetrical  halves,  a  right  and  a  left  half.  While  the 
primitive  groove  deepens,  the  oval  germ-area  (a.  germina- 
tiva)  resumes  its  earlier  circular  form. 

The  germ-shield,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  its  oval 
form  and  assumes  the  so-called  lyre-shape,  or  sole-shape. 
Its  elliptical  leaf-shaped  body  becomes  somewhat  pinched 
in  the  middle,  while  its  anterior  and  posterior  ends  become 
somewhat  enlarged  (Fig.  85)  This  very  characteristic 
shape,  which  is  most  aptly  compared  to  the  sole  of  a  shoe, 
a  violin,  or  a  lyre,  is  retained  for  some  time  by  the  embryo 
of  the  Mammal  (Fig.  86,  87),  and  also  by  that  of  the  Bird 
and  the  Reptile.  The  human  germ-shield  assumes  this  sole- 
form  as  early  as  the  second  week  of  its  development 
Towards  the  end  of  that  week  its  length  is  about  two 
millimetrea 

We  will  now  leave  the  peripheric  part  of  the  germ- 
area,  for  its  changes  are  only  interesting  to  us  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  we  will  give  our  whole  attention  to 
the  sole-shaped  germ-shield,  from  which  the  further  evolu- 
tion of  the  body  directly  proceeds.  In  order  correctly  to 
understand  this,  we  must  employ  a  method  which  was  first 
turned  to  full  account  by  Remak,  viz.,  that  of  viewing 
sections  made  from  right  to  left  perpendicularly  through  the 

thin  disc  of  the  germ-shield.     It  is  only  by  very  cai*efully 
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fitudying  these  sections,  one  by  one,  in  eveiy  stage  of  the 
evolution,  tliat  it  is  possible  fully  to  understand  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  exceedingly  complex  structure  of  the 
vertebrate  body  is  developed  from  the  simple  leaf-shaped 
germ- shield. 

If  we  now  make  a  perpendicular  section  through  the 
sole-shaped  germ-shield  (Fig.  86,  87),  the  first  thing  we 
notice  is  the  difference  between  the  three  germ-layers,  as 
they  lie  one  over  the  other  (Fig.  88).  The  germ-ahield  con- 
sbts,  as  it  were,  of  three  shoe-soles  overlying  each  other. 
The  undermost,  or  innermost,  of  these  (the  intestinal-gland- 
ular layer)  is  the  thinnest  stratum,  and  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  (Fig.  88  d).  The  middle  of  these  shoe-shaped 
bodies  (the  mesoderm)  is  considerably  thicker  and  more  or 
less  evidently  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  closely  con- 
nected layers.    The  third  and  uppermost,  or  outermost  sole- 


Fio.  88. — Transverse  Bootion  thronffh  the  germ-diBO  of  b,  Cbict  (a  few 
hoara  tkder  the  beginning  of  incubation)  :  k,  Bkin-Bensory  laytir;  m,  akin- 
fibrona  Ujpr ;  /,  inteetinal-Sbroos  layer  (the  two  latter  are  nnitcd  into  the 
middle-Ujer,  or  meBodenn)  i  d,  itil«stinal-glandnlar  layer.  All  the  four 
secondary  germ-lavera  have  coalesced  in  the  middle  and  from  the  thick 
•liB-bond  (ill);  n,  first  trace  of  the  pHmitive  groove  i  u,  region  of  the 
future  primitive  kiduey  rndiment.     (After  Wnldejer.) 


shaped  body  (A),  is  the  skin-sensory  layer,  and  consists  of 
smaller  and  lighter-coloured  cells.  In  the  middle  of  the 
transverse  section,  along  a  considerable  part  of  the  longi- 
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tudinal  axis  of  the  sole,  all  three  soles  coalesce,  end  here  form 
the  thick  axial  band  (Fig.  88,  xy).  This  coalescence  is  very 
significant.  It  causes  an  exchange  of  cells  bet^'een  the 
primary  germ-layers.  These  cells  move,  alter  their  position, 
and  multiply,  so  that  exoderm-cells  penetiute  among  the 
entoderm -eel  Is,  and  entodenn-cclls  among  those  of  the  exo- 
derm.  The  middle  layer,  or  mesoderm,  therefore,  contains 
cells  from  both  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers.  Even 
if  Kemak's  explanation,  accoi-ding  to  which  the  mesoderm 
is  originally  split  off  from  the  entoderai,  is  correct,  in 
consequence  of  the  coalescence  at  the  central  point,  exo- 
denn  cells  may  also  afterwards  make  their  way  into  the 
mesoderm.  The  fibrous  layer  indeed  soon  plainly  shows 
that  it  is  composed  of  two  different  strata ;  the  outer, 
which,  phylogenetically,  must  be  refen-ed  to  the  skin-layer, 
and  the  inner,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  intestinal 
layer.  The  outer  is  the  rudiment  of  the  skin-fibro»is  layer 
(Fig.  88,  m,  89,  m) ;  the  inner  becomes  the  intestinal-fibrous 
layer  (Fig.  88,  /,  89,  /).  Soon  after  the  coalescence  of  the 
germ-layers  in  the  axial  portion  of  the  genn-shield  has 
taken  place,  and  the  cells  have  been  exchanged,  the  small 
rectilineal  primitive  groove  (Fig.  89, «)  becomes  visible  in 


Fia.  S9.— TnuTsrae  section  throngh  tha  germ-ahield  of  «  Chick  (in  a 
•tege  rather  lat«r  than  in  Fig.  88).  The  letters  indicate  the  nine  parta  aa 
in  Fig.  88.  In  the  middle  of  the  niia-band  (y)  the  chorda  danaiit,  or  noto- 
Acii,  becomea  deBned  (>).    (After  Waldeyei.) 
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the  central  line  of  the  outer  surface.  On  each  side  of  this, 
the  dorsal  swellings  rise  in  the  form  of  low  ridges.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lower  side  of  the  primitive  groove  a  cylin- 
drical band  separates  itself  from  the  cell-mass  of  the  thick 
axis-band ;  this,  which  in  transverse  section  appears 
roundish,  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  notochord  (chorda 
dorsalU,  x).  The  four  secondary  layers  separate  more  and 
more  distinctly.  The  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (f)  appears 
as  the  product  of  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  (d),  and 
distinct  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (nv),  which  arises  from 
the  skin-seasory  layer  (A). 


Fth.  90.— Tronsverae  section  thrtiiif[h  the  germ-ghleld  of  an  incobatsd 
Chick  (abont  the  enil  of  the  Erst  daj) ;  about  100  timet  the  Dataral  siie. 
The  Bkin-acDKir;  lajer  (the  onter  germ-lajer)  separatea  into  two  differeot 
parts  :  (1)  the  thinner,  peripheric  hom-plate  (h),  from  irhioh  the  outer  akin 
with  its  appendages  arises ;  (2)  the  thicliHr,  axial  spinal  plate  (m),  whioh 
gives  rise  to  the  spinal  tnbo  (lubiw  medullaru)  ;  this  originatei  from  tlie 
dorsal  furrow  (Bf),  the  deepest  part  of  which  forms  the  primitive  gnxiTe 
(Fv).  The  bonndaries  between  the  spinal  plate  (m)  and  the  hom-plat«  (A) 
form  the  prominent,  parallel  dorsal  swellinKS.  The  middle  genn-lajer,  the 
compound  Gbroui  layer  (the  "  motor-gennlnativa"),  is  already  distinj^lslied 
into  the  notochord  (ch)  and  the  two  side-lajers  (>p).  The  inner  portion  of 
these  sidc^platai  bood  becomes  deflned  aa  the  primitive  Tertebral  band  ' 
(utnp).  The  tiaj  fissure  in  the  side-plates  is  the  first  mdiment  of  the 
futare  bod;-cavity  (uwh).  The  inner  germ-lajer  (the  inteiUual-glandalai 
layer)  (d  d)  is  not  yet  modiBad.     (After  EClliker.) 


The  primitive  groove  (Fig.  90  Pv)  soon  becomes  con- 
siderably deeper  and  so  fashioned  as  to  constitute  the  bed 
of  the  broader  spinal  furrow  (medullary  or  dorsal  furrov) 
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(Rj).  On  both  sides  of  this  rise  the  two  parallel  dorsal 
swellings,  or  spinal  swellings  (m).  At  the  same  time  the 
central  notochord,  or  chorda  doraalis  (Fig.  90  cA),  separates 
entirely  and  definitely  from  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the 
mesoderm.  These  we  will  henceforth  regard  as  side-layers 
(«p)  in  reference  to  the  axial  chord.  They  are  usually 
called  side-plates.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  these  side- 
layers  a  horizontal  fissure  appears,  where  the  upper  or  outer 
skin-fibrous  layer  separates  from  the  lower  or  inner  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer.  This  fissure  (Fig.  90  uwh)  is  very  significant, 
for  it  represents  the  first  rudiment  of  the  future  body- 
cavity  (coelomd).     (Cf  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2,  c  and  3,  c.) 

In  speaking  of  these  side-layers,  which  are  usually 
called  "  side-plates,"  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  about 
those  figurative  expressions  "layers"  and  "plates,"  which 
have  been  universally  employed  since  Baers  time.  The 
"  layers  *'  (lamince),  as  well  as  the  "  plates "  (lamellce),  are 
leaf-like  or  plate-shaped  bodies  originally  consisting  of  a 
single  homogeneous  cellular  stratum,  or  of  several  lying  one 
above  the  other,  and  constituting  the  first  basis  of  the 
organic  systems  and  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  But  the 
language  of  Ontogeny  distinguishes  considerably  between 
a  layer,  or  leaf  (lamina),  and  a  plate  (lamella).  The  first 
and  )ldest  cell-layers  of  the  germ,  which  overspread  the 
whole  germ,  and  form  the  first  basis  of  whole  organ-systems, 
are  layers,  or  leaves  (lam^irue).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
term  plates  (lamelloe)  is  applied  to  separate  portions  of  the 
layers,  or  leaves,  and  to  the  cellular  strata  produced  from 
the  latter,  which  only  belong  to  a  part  of  the  germ  and 
serve  to  form  single  organs  of  variable  size. 

Of  course    this    distinction  is   by  no   means  sharply 
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drawn :  thus,  for  instance,  the  two  middle,  secondary  germ- 
layers  are  usually  called  the  skin-fibre  j)late  and  the  intes- 
tinal-fibre plate  (instead  of  layers,  or  leaves).  Conversely, 
the  horn-plate  (which  is  a  portion  of  the  skin-sensory 
layer)  is  usually  called  the  horn-layer,  or  leaf  As  far  as 
possible  we  shall,  however,  maintain  this  important  distinc- 
tion: we  shall  only  use  the  term  layers,  or  leaves,  of  the 
two  primary,  and  the  four  secondary  germ-layers ;  naturally, 
however,  we  must  speak  of  the  side-plates  as  side-layers,  or 
leaves,  as  they  first  originate  by  a  coalescence  of  the  two 
primary  germ-layers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  speak 
of  the  so-called  horn-layer  and  of  all  the  layer-like  rudi- 
mentary organs,  which  are  split  off  or  differentiated  from 
the  four  layers,  or  leaves,  as  plates;  e.g.  the  muscle-plate, 
etc. 

After  the  chorda  has  entirely  separated  from  the  two 
side-layers,  a  portion,  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  thick  cord, 
breaks  off,  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  germ-shield,  from 
the  inner  edge  of  each  of  the  side-layers  (Fig.  90,  uwp,  91,  u). 
We  will  call  this  the  primitive  vertebral  plate,  or  better, 
the  primitive  vertebml  cord,  for  it  afterwards  develops  into 


Fro.  91. — Transverse  section  through  the  germ-shield  of  a  Chick  (at  the 
end  of  the  first  day),  rather  more  developed  than  in  Fig.  90 ;  about  twenty 
times  the  natnral  size.  The  two  edges  of  the  spinal  plate  (m),  which,  as 
spinal  swellings  (if),  sepai-ate  the  latter  plate  from  the  horn-plate  (fc),  incline 
towards  each  other.  On  both  sides  of  the  notochord  (c/i)  the  inner  portion 
of  the  side-layers  (u)  has  separated  itself  as  a  primitive  yertebral  band 
from  the  outer  portion.  The  intestinal.glandnlar  layer  (d)  is  not  yet 
modified.     (After  Bemak.) 
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the  primitive  Tcrtebrse  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  forms 
the  first  rudiment  ot  the  individual  segments  of  the  verte- 
bral column^  the  primitive  vertebrae.  At  a  later  period  these 
primitive  vertebrae  become  very  closely  connected  with  the 
chorda  dorsalis  which  they  surround,  and  this  whole  axis- 
mass  then  develops  into  the  vertebral  column,  which  is 
afterwards  articulated  in  so  maay  complex  waj^s.  The 
peripheral  parts  of  the  two  side-layers,  which  remain  after 
the  separation  of  the  primitive  vertebral  cord,  are  hence- 
forth called  the  side-plates  (lamellai),  the  term  being  thus 
used  in  its  restricted  sense.  They  develop  into  the  two 
fibrous  layers,  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the 
anterior  half  of  the  germ-shield,  representing  the  future 
head,  there  is  no  separation  between  the  inner  primitive 
vertebral  mass  and  the  outer  side-layers. 

During  these  processes,  this  intestinal-glandular  laj'cr, 
the  inner  germ-layer,  remains  quite  unaltered;  no  separations 
are  to  be  seen  in  it  (Figs.  90,  dd,  91,  d).  The  changes,  there- 
fore, which  take  place  at  this  period  in  the  skin-sensory 
layer,  the  outer  germ-layer,  are  all  the  more  remarkable.  The 
continuous  elevation  and  growth  of  the  dorsal  swellings  tends 
to  make  the  upper,  free  margins  of  these  prominent  ridges 
incline  towards  each  other,  and  as  they  continually  ap- 
proach each  other  (Fig.  91,  w),  they  finally  coalesce.  Thus 
the  open  dorsal  furrow,  the  separation  at  the  top  of  which 
grows  narrower  and  narrower,  is  transformed  into  a  closed 
cylindrical  tube  (Fig.  92,  mr).  This  tube  is  of  the  gieatest 
importance,  for  it  is  the  first  basis  of  the  central  nervous 
system — the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  rudiment  is  called 
the  medullary  tube  {tubus  Tnedullaris).  Formerly  this  fact 
was  regarded  with  wonder  as  an  inexplicable  enigma,  but 
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the  Theory  of  Descent  explains  it  as  but  a  perfectly  natural 
process.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  organ  by  which  all  intercourse  with  the  outer  world, 
all  mental  activities,  and  all  sensory  perception  are  accom- 
plished, should  be  developed  by  detachment  from  the  outer 
skin  {epidertnis).  At  a  later  stage  the  medullary  tube 
sepai-atcs  entirely  from  the  outer  germ-layer,  is  surrounded 
by  the  primitive  vertebrso,  and  is  forced  inwards.  From  this 
time,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  skin-sensory  layer  (Kg. 
92  A),  is  called  the  horn-plate  or  "  horn-layer,"  because  tiie 
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Fio.  92. — Transverse  section  through  the  germ-shield  of  a  Chiok  (second 
day  of  incabation)  ;  about  100  times  the  nataral  size.  In  the  outer  germ- 
layer,  the  axial  dorsal  furrow,  having  completely  closed,  forms  the  spinal 
tabe  {yM')y  and  has  pinched  itself  off  from  the  horn-plate  (A).  In  the  middle 
germ-layer,  the  axial  notochord  (e/i)  is  entirely  separated  from  the  primitive 
vertebral  bands  (uto),  in  the  interior  of  which  a  transitory  cavity  (uw/i) 
afterwards  forms.  The  side-layers  have  split  into  the  outer  skin.fibroa8- 
layer  (^pQ  and  the  inner  intestinal -fibrons  layer  (d/),  the  two  being  still 
connected  by  the  middle  plates  (mp).  The  fissure  («}?)  between  the  two  is 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  body  .cavity  {paXoma),  In  the  gap  between  the 
primitive  vertebral  bands  and  the  side-layers,  on  either  side,  is  the  primitiTe 
kidney  (tin^),  and  on  the  inside  the  primitive  artery  (ao).    (After  Kdlliker.) 


outer  skin  (epidei^mis),  with  its  homy  appendages — nails, 
hair,  etc. — develops  from  it.     (Cf.  Plates  IV.  and  V.) 

At  a  very  early  period,  in  addition  to  the  central  nervous 
system  another  or  wholly  different  organ  is  seen  to  arise 
from  the  outer  skin ;  this  is  the  primitive  kidney,  which 
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accomplishes  the  excretory  functions  of  the  body^  and  se- 
cretes the  urine  of  the  embryo.  The  primitive  kidney 
originally  consists  of  an  entirely  simple,  tubular,  elongated 
passage,  a  straight  duct  situated  on  each  side  of  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  primitive  vertebral  cord,  running  from  an 
anterior  to  a  posterior  direction  (Fig.  92,  wng).  It 
apparently  arises  from  the  horn-plate,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  medullary  tube  (spinal  tube),  in  tlie  space  between 
the  primitive  vertebral  cord  and  the  side-plates.  Even 
while  the  medullary  tube  is  separating  from  the  hom-layer, 
the  primitive  kidney  is  visible  in  this  gap.  Some  authors, 
liowever,  hold  that  the  first  rudiment  of  the  primitive 
kidney  is  not  furnished  by  the  skin-sensory  layer,  but  by 
the  skin-fibrous  layer. 

While  the  skin-sensory  layer  is  thus  splitting  up  into 
the  horn-plate,  the  spinal  tube,  and  the  primitive  kidneys, 
the  mesoderm,  or  fibrous  layer,  also  separates  into  three  por- 
tions, viz.:  (1)  the  notochord  in  the  central  line  of  the  germ- 
shield  (Fig.  92,  ck) ;  (2)  the  primitive  vertebral  bands  on 
each  side  of  the  notochord  {ww) ;  and  (3)  the  side-layers  which 
separate  from  the  exterior  of  primitive  vertebral  bands. 
These  side-layers  still  show  the  original  separation  of  the 
middle  germ-layer  into  the  outer  skin-muscle  layer  (or  skin- 
fibrous  layer,  hpC),  and  the  inner  intestinal-muscle  layer 
(or  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  df).  The  point  of  union  of  the 
two  fibrous  layers  is  called  the  middle  plate,  or  mesentery- 
plate  (-mp).  The  narrow  fissure  (sp),  or  empty  space 
which  ai'ises  between  the  two  fibrous  layers,  is  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  body-cavity  (ccelomd),  the  great  visceral 
cavity,  in  which  the  heart,  lungs,  intestines,  etc.,  are  after- 
wards situated.    In  Mammals  this  is  separated,  at  a  later 
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period,  into  two  distinct  cavities  by  the  formation  of  the 
diaphragm ;  these  are  the  chest,  or  thoracic  cavity,  and  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Immediately  below  the  mesentery-plate, 
in  the  gap  between  the  intestinal-glandular  layer,  the  in- 
testinal-fibrous layer,  and  the  primitive  vertebral  bands, 
another  organ  appears  at  an  early  stage,  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  with  a  thin  wall  (Fig.  92,  act).  This  is  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  a  large  blood-vessel,  the  primitive  ai*tery,  or  aorta. 
It  arises  by  fission  from  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer. 

During  these  processes  the  inner  germ-layer,  the  intes- 
tinal-glandular layer  (Fig.  92,  df),  remains  quite  unaltered, 
and  it  is  only  somewhat  later  that  it  begins  to  show  a  very 
shallow,  channel-like  depression  along  the  central  line  of  the 
germ-shield,  immediately  below  the  notochord.  This  is  the 
intestinal  channel,  or  intestinal  furrow,  and  it  already  indi- 
cates the  future  destination  of  this  germ-layer.  For  as  the 
intestinal  channel  gradually  deepens,  and  its  lower  edges 
bend  towards  one  another,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  closed 
tube,  the  intestinal  tube,  precisely  as  the  dorsal  furrow 
became  the  spinal  or  medullary  tube  (Fig.  92).  The  in- 
testinal-fibrous layer  (/),  which  lies  on  the  intestinal-glan- 
dular layer  (cQ,  naturally  follows  the  curve  of  the  latter. 
Thus  f 'om  the  time  when  it  first  begins  to  develop,  the 
intestinal  wall  is  composed  of  two  strata,  internally  ol 
the  intestinal-glandular  layer,  externally  of  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer. 

The  formation  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  so  far  similar  to 
that  of  the  spinal  tube,  that  in  both  cases  a  rectilineal  trench, 
or  furrow,  first  appears  along  the  central  line  of  a  flat  germ- 
layer.  The  edges  of  this  furrow  then  incline  towards  each 
other,  and  by  coalescence  form  a  tube  (Fig.  93).     But  the 
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two  processes  are  in  reality  qmt«  different     For  the  spinal 
tube  closes  along  throughout  its  entire  lengUi  into  a  cylin- 


Fla.  93.— Three  diagramniBtia  tnnsTems  leotionB  throngli  the  gei-m 
■hield  of  a  higher  Tert«bmte,  aboiring  the  origin  of  the  tabular  mdimentBrj 
oi^ns  from  tha  beat  germ-layors.  In  Fi^-  -A  tbo  spinal  tube  (n)  and  the 
intestinal  tnbo  (a)  are  still  open  trencheB  ;  the  primitiTe  kidneya  (h)  are  atill 
Bioiple  slcin-glands.  In  Fig.  B  the  spinal  tnbo  (n)  and  the  dorsal  nail  hare 
already  closed,  while  the  intestinal  tnbe  (a)  and  the  ventral  wall  are  still 
open  ;  the  primitive  kidne^B  are  pinched  off.  In  Fig.  C  both  the  spinal  tnbo 
with  the  dorsal  wall  above,  and  the  intestinal  tube  with  the  ventral  wall 
below,  are  closed.  All  the  open  trenches  have  become  oloeed  tabes;  the 
primitive  kidneys  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  In  all  three  GgoreB  the 
letters  indicate  the  same  parts :  h,  skin-aensory  layer ;  n,  spinal  tabe,  or 
medullarj  tabe;  u,  primitive  kidneys ;  2,  Dotochord;  i,  vertebral  rudiment* ; 
r,  dorsal  wall ;  b,  ventral  wall  j  c,  body-cavity  (ealoma) ;  f,  intestinal-fibroas 
layer;  t,  primitive  artery  (aorta) ;  v,  primitive  vein  (intestinal  vein)  ;  d, 
intestioal-glandnlar  layer ;  a,  inteaciaal  tube.     (Cf.  Plates  IV.  and  V.) 


drical  tube,  while  the  intestinal  tube  remains  open  in  the 
middle,  and,  till  a  much  later  stage,  this  cavity  remains 
connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle. 
The  connection  between  these  two  cavities  ia  closed  only  at 
a  very  late  period,  by  the  formation  of  the  navel.  The 
closing  of  the  medullary  tube  proceeds  from  both  sides,  the 
right  and  left  edges  of  the  dorsal  furrow  coalescing.     The 
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closing  of  the  intestinal  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place 
not  only  from  the  right  and  left,  but  by  a  concrescence  of  the 
walls  on  all  sides  of  the  intestinal  groove  towards  the  navel, 
as  a  central  point.  Moreover,  the  whole  process  of  the 
secondary  formation  of  the  intestine  in  the  three  higher 
classes  of  Vertebrates  is  most  closely  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  navel,  Mrith  the  "pinching  in"  of  the 
embryo  from  the  yelk-sac  (navel-vesicle).  (Of.  Fig.  70,  p. 
283,  and  Plate  V.  Figs.  14  and  15.) 

In  order  to  be  quite  clear  about  these  points,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  germ-shield  to  the 
germ-area  and  to  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  comparing  the  five  stages  which  are  repre- 
sented in  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  94.  The  germ-shield  (e), 
which  at  first  protruded  only  slightly  from  the  surface  of 
the  germ-area,  soon  begins  to  raise  itself  from  the  latter,  and 
to  pinch  itself  off  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle.  During  this 
the  germ-shield,  seen  from  the  dorsal  side,  still  retains  its 
original  simple  sole-shape  (Figs.  86,  87,  p.  298).  There  is  as 
yet  no  appearance  of  any  distinction  into  head,  neck,  trunk, 
or  limbs.  But  the  germ-shield  has  grown  much  thicker,  espe- 
cially in  the  anterior  portion.  It  now,  therefore,  protrudes 
from  the  surface  of  the  germ-area  like  a  thick,  much  arched, 
oval  swelling,  and  begins  to  separate  and  free  itself 
completely  from  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  its  ventral  surface.  The  progress  of  this  separ- 
ation renders  the  back  continually  more  curved;  in  proportion 
as  the  embryo  grows  and  becomes  larger,  the  genn-vesicle 
decreases  and  becomes  smaller,  till  at  last  it  hangs,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  bladder,  from  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  94,  5  da).     In  consequence  of  the  processes  of  growth 
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which  effect  this  separation,  a  furrow-like  depression  is  first 
formed  round  the  embryo-body  on  the  upper  suiface  of  the 
germ- vesicle,  surrounding  it  like  a  trench ;  round  the  out- 
side of  this  trench  a  circular  wall,  or  dike,  is  formed  by 
the  elevation  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  germ-vesicle 
(Fig.  9:t,  2  ks). 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  this 
important  process,  we  may  compare  the  embryo  to  a 
fortress  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  wall.  This  moat,  or 
trench,  consists  of  the  outer  part  of  the  germ-area,  and 
ceases  where  the  germ-area  passes  into  the  intestinal  germ- 
vesicle.  The  important  process  of  fission  in  the  middle 
germ-layer  which  occasions  the  formation  of  the  large 
body-cavity,  extends  over  the  whole  germ-area  along  the 
periphery  of  the  embryo.  At  first  the  extent  of  this 
middle  germ-layer  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  germ- 
area;  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  intestinal  germ- 
vesicle  originally  consisting  only  of  the  two  original  germ- 
layers,  the  outer  and  the  inner.  Thus,  over  the  extent 
of  the  germ-area,  the  middle  germ-layer  splits  into  the  two 
layers  which  we  knew  as  the  outer  skin-fibrous  layer, 
and  the  inner  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  These  two  layers 
separate  widely,  a  clear  fiuid  collecting  between  them 
(Fig.  94, 3  am).  The  inner  layer,  the  intestinal-fibrous 
layer,  remains  lying  on  the  inner  layer  of  the  intestinal  germ- 
vesicle  (on  the  intestinal-glandular  layer).  The  outer  layer 
the  skin-fibrous  layer,  on  the  contrary,  attaches  itself  closely 
to  the  outer  layer  of  the  germ-area,  to  the  skin-sensory  layer, 
and  the  two  together  rise  up  from  the  intestinal  germ- vesicle. 
From  these  two  united  outer  layers,  a  connected  membrane 
now  arises.    This  is  the  circular  wall,  which  continues  to 
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Fig.  M. — Firs  dii^iniiDiimtio  loncitoiliiul  iectioni  throagh  tfao  matDrinK 
mammal lAn  germ  and  its  egg-mcmbraneB.  In  Fig.  1-4,  tbe  longitudinal 
■ectiob  panel  thn.ugh  the  tasitMl  plann,  or  the  ctmtral  plane  of  Iha  body. 
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which  sepantM  the  right  and  left  faalres ;  in  Tig,  5,  the  germ  is  Boen  from 
the  left  side.  In  Fig.  1,  the  tnftcd  (d)  chorion  encloses  the  gemi. reside, 
ihe  wall  of  which  consists  of  the  two  primary  germ-lajers.  Between  the 
ooter  (a)  and  inner  (•)  germ-Ujers,  the  middle  germ-layer  («)  has  dereloped, 
co.extensiTelj  with  the  germ-area.  In  Fig.  2,  the  embryo  (0  is  beginning  to 
separate  from  the  germ-resicle  {ds),  while  the  wall  of  the  amnion-fold  is 
dereloping  roond  it  (in  front  as  the  head-sheath,  lr«,  in  rear  as  tail-sheath, 
m).  In  Fig.  3,  the  edges  of  the  amnion.fold  (am)  meet  above  the  back  of 
the  embryo  and  thas  form  the  amnion-cavity  (ah) ;  while  the  embryo  (e) 
separates  still  more  from  the  germ-resicle,  the  intestinal  canal  (dd)  is 
derdoped,  and  from  the  posterior  end  of  this,  the  allantois  (al)  grows  out. 
In  Fig.  4,  the  allantois  {al)  becomes  larger ;  the  yelk-sac  (ds)  smaller.  In 
Fig.  5,  the  embryo  shows  the  gill -openings  and  the  rudiments  of  the  two 
pairs  of  limbs;  the  chorion  has  formed  branching  tnfts.  In  all  the  fire 
figures  €  signifies  embryo;  a,  oater  germ-layer;  m,  middle  germ-layer;  i, 
inner  germ-layer ;  am,  amnion  (j»,  head-shenth ;  ss,  tail-sheath) ;  ah, 
amnion-carity;  as,  amnion-shcath  of  the  umbilical  cord;  Ich^ds,  intestinal 
gcrm-resicle ;  ds,  yelk-sac  (narel -reside)  ;  dg,  yelk-dact;  <?/,  intestinal, 
fibrous  layer;  dd,  intestinal-glandular  layer;  al,  allantois;  vl=hhf  region 
of  the  heart;  d,  yelk-membrane  (prochorion)  ;  d',  tufts  on  prochorion;  sh, 
serous  membrane ;  ss,  tufts  of  the  foreguiu^ ;  ch,  tufted  mcmbrano  or 
chorion;  r,  the  space  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  filled  with  fluid. 
(Acooiding  to  KOlliker.)     Compare  Table  Y.  Fig.  14  and  15. 

raise  itself  higher  and  higher  around  the  entire  embryo,  and 
at  last  coalesces  above  it  (Fig.  94,  gi  3>  4»  5»  ctm).  To 
keep  up  the  simile  of  a  fortress  imagine  that  the  sur- 
rounding wall  of  the  fortress  becomes  extraordinarily  high, 
and  towers  far  above  the  fortress.  Its  edges  arch  like 
the  crests  of  a  jutting  cliff  which  is  about  to  enclose  the 
fortress ;  they  form  a  deep  cavern,  and  at  last  grow  together 
abova  At  last  the  fortress  lies  entirely  within  the  cavern 
forme  by  the  concrescence  of  the  edges  of  this  mighty 
wall    (Cf.  Figs.  95-98,  p.  319,  and  Plate  V.  Fig.  14.) 

These  two  outer  strata  of  the  germ-area,  rising  in  this 
way  in  the  form  of  folds  around  the  embryo  and  coalescing 
above  it,  at  last  form  a  spacious  sac-like  envelope  around 
it.      This   envelope   bears  the   name   of  germ-membrane, 
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water-membrane,  or  amnion  (Fig.  94,  aitri).  The  embiyo 
swims  in  a  wateiy  fluid,  which  fills  the  space  between  it 
and  the  amnion,  and  is  called  the  amnion-water,  or  germ- 
water  (Fig.  94,  4,  g  ah)  We  shall  return  hereafter  to  the 
significance  of  this  remarkable  formation.  It  is  of  no 
interest  to  us  at  present,  because  it  bears  no  direct  relation 
to  the  formation  of  the  body. 

Among  the  various  appendages,  the  significance  of  which 
we  shall  presently  recognize,  we  will  mention,  in  passing,  the 
allantois  and  the  yelk-sac.  The  allantois,  or  urinaiy  sac 
(Fig.  94,  3,  4  al),  is  a  pear-shaped  bladder,  which  grows  out 
from  the  hindmost  part  of  the  intestinal  canal :  the  inner- 
most portion  of  it  afterwards  changes  into  the  urinary 
bladder ;  the  outer  pai-t,  with  its  vessels,  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  placenta.  In  front  of  the  allantois,  the  yelk-sac, 
or  navel  vesicle  (Fig.  94,  3,  4  ds),  the  remnant  of  the 
original  intestinal  germ-vesicle  (Fig.  94,  ^  hh),  protrudes  from 
the  open  abdomen  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  94,  3,  4  da).  In  a 
later  stage  of  development  of  the  embiyo,  in  which  the  intes- 
tinal and  ventral  walls  are  nearly  closed,  this  hangs  out 
from  the  navel-opening  in  the  form  of  a  little  stalked 
bladder  (Fig.  94,  4,  5  cfo).  Its  wall  consists  of  two  layers, 
the  inner  of  which  is  the  intestinal-glandular  layer,  the 
outer  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  intestinal  wall  In  proportion  as  the 
embryo  grows  larger,  this  yelk-sac  becomes  smaller.  At 
first  the  embryo  looks  merely  like  a  small  appendage  on 
the  large  intestinal  germ-vesicle.  But,  on  the  contrary,  at 
a  later  period,  the  yelk-sac,  or  the  remnant  of  the  intestinal 
germ-vesicle,  looks  like  a  little  purse-shaped  appendage  of 
the  embryo  (Fig.  70).    Finally,  it  loses  all  importance.     The 
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very  wide  opening  by  which  the  intestinal  cavity  at  first 
communicates  with  the  navel  bladder,  afterwards  grows 
continually  narrower,  and  at  last  altogether  disappears.  The 
navel,  the  little  pit-like  depression  which  appears  in  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  developed  Man,  is  the 
place  at  which  the  remains  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  the  navel 
bladder,  once  entered  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  by  which  it 
was  connected  with  the  intestine  in  the  course  of  its  evolu- 
tion.    (Cf.  Figs.  14  and  15  on  Plate  V.) 

The  formation  of  the  navel  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
as  the  closing  of  the  outer  ventral  wall.  The  ventral  wall 
originates  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  dorsal  wall ; 
both  are  formed  essentially  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer, 
and  are  covered  outwardly  by  the  horn-plate,  the  peripheric 
part  of  the  skin-sensory  layer.  Both  are  formed  by  the 
modification  of  the  animal  germ-layer  into  a  double  tube ; 
above,  at  the  back,  the  vertebral  canal,  which  encloses  the 
spinal  tube, — ^below,  at  the  abdomen,  the  wall  of  the  body- 
cavity,  which  encloses  the  intestinal  tube  (Fig.  93,  p.  309). 

We  will  first  notice  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  wall, 
and  then  that  of  the  ventral  wall  (Figs.  95-98).  In  the 
centre  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo  the  spinal  tube 
(mr).  lies,  originally  immediately  below  the  horn-plate  (h), 
from  the  centiul  part  of  which  it  has  separated.  But,  at 
a  later  period,  the  primitive  vertebral  plates  (uw)  grow 
firom  the  right  and  the  left  so  as  to  penetrate  between 
these  two  originally  connected  parts  (Figs.  97,  98).  The 
upper  inner  edges  of  the  two  primitive  vertebral  plates 
wedge  themselves  in  between  the  horn-plate  and  the  spinal 
tube,  press  these  two  apart,  and  finally  coalesce  between 
them  in  a  suture  corresponding  with  the  centitil  line  of 
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the  back.  The  closing  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way 
aa  that  of  the  spinal  tube,  which  ia  now  entirely  enclosed 
by  the  vcitchral  canal.  In  this  way  the  doi-sal  wall  is 
formed,  and  the  spinal  tube  lies  quite  in  the  interior  (Fig. 
9S).  In  the  same  way  the  primitive  vertebral  mass  growa 
lower  down  round  the  notochord  (ciiorda  dorsalis),  there 
forming  the  vertebral  column.  In  this  lower  part  the  inner 
imder  edge  of  the  primitive  vertebi-al  plates  on  each  side 
splits  into  two  laminae,  the  upper  of  which  passes  in 
between  the  notochord  and  the  spinal  tube,  while  the  under, 
on  the  contrary,  penetrates  between  the  notochord  and  th« 
intestinal  tube.  These  two  lamina;,  by  meeting  from  each 
aide  above  and  below  the  notochord,  completely  enclose  tlie 
latter,  and  thus  form  the  tubular  outer  notochord-sheath, 
the  skeleton-forming  layer,  from  which  the  vertebral 
column  arises  (Figs.  97,  98).  (Cf.  Figs.  3-C  on  Plate  IV., 
and  the  following  chapter.) 

Processes  similar  to  these  which  take  place  above,  on 
the  back,  during  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  wall,  arc 
observed  below,  on  the  abdomen,  during  the  formation  of 
the  ventral  waB  (Fig.  08,  bh).  Here  the  side-plates  grow 
together  round  the  intestine  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in 
which  the  intestine  itself  closed.  The  outer  [>art  of  the 
side-plates  forma  the  ventral  wall,  or  the  lower  body -wall, 
while  on  the  inner  side  of  the  amnion-fold,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  two  side-plates  curve  more  and  grow  towanl 
each  other  from  right  and  left.  While  the  intestinal  canal 
is  closing,  the  closing  of  the  ventral  wall  is  also  taking  place 
from  all  sides.  Thus  the  ventral  wall,  which  encloses  the 
whole  ventral  cavity  below,  ako  originates  from  two  halves, 
from  the  two  side-plates,  which  incline  toward  each  other ; 
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these  grow  toward  each  other  from  all  sides,  and  at  last  I 
unite  in  the  navel  at  the  centre.     We  must,  therefore,  dis-  I 
tinguish  between  two  navels,  an  inner  and  an  outer.     The  I 
inner  or   intestinal  navel  is  the  point  at  which   the   in- 1 
testinal  wall  finally  closes,  at  which   the   communication  | 
between  the  intestinal  cavity  and  the  cavity  of  the  yelk- 
sac  was  cut  off  (Fig-  70).     The  outer  or  skin-navel  is  the  1 
(M»int  at  which  the  ventral  wall  finally  close.-*,  and  which  | 
even  in  adults  is  visible  as  a  depression.   In  each  cmcrescenoe  J 
two  secondary  germ-layers  are  concerned ;  at  that  of  the  I 
intestinal  wall,  tlie  intestinal -glandular  layer  and  the  in- 1 
testinal-fibrous  layer ;  at  that  of  the  venti-al  wall,  the  skin-  ' 
fibrous  layer  and   the  skin-sensory  layer.     The  intestinal 
wall,  as  a  whole,  arises,  therefore,  from  tlie  entoderm,  and 
till)  ventral  wall  (and,  indeed,  the  entire  body-wall)  front 
tlie  exoderm.* 

The  processes  by  which  the  double  tubular  rudiment  of  | 
the  body  originat«H  from  the  four-layered  germ-disc  ar^  I 
therefore,  really  very  simple.  They  are  not,  however,  at  i 
once  easily  understood,  nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  tbem.  I 
Very   much,  doubtless,  yet  remains  obscure  to  the  reader,  I 
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Fig.  98. 

FiQS,  95-BS.— TmneverBo  wctions  tbrougli  embryo  Chicle :  Pig.  95,  the 
Becnnit  day  oT  incnbatjcn  i  Fig.  96.  tlie  tliird  ;  Fig.  97,  Ihe  fourth  .  Bod  Tig. 
9S,  tlio  flftb.  Figatm  95-97  arc  after  Eitllikcr  (innKailieJ  oboiii  100  timeB)  i 
Fig.  98,  »ftcr  llem&k  (magnified  about  £0  timca). 

A,  hom-pkite;  tnr,  spinal  tube;  vng,  primitive  kidney  duct;  un,  pri- 
mitivo  kidney  veaidej  hp,  ikin-Bbruua  layer;  m  =  mu  =  mp,  muacle- 
plale ;  nw,  primitiTe  Tertebra]  plate  (irfi,  membranous  farmation  of  tbe 
Tcrtebral  body ;  wb,  of  tbe  TcrMbml  arch ;  wq,  of  the  rib,  or  transvorae 
Bpopbyaia)  ;  Mwk,  primitire  rniebral  cavitj ;  ch,  spiunl  aiia,  ot  uiito- 
cburd ;  »h,  notoohord-shealb  j  hh,  ronlml  wall;  j,  posterior :  f,  anterior 
tierre  roots  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  a  =  a/  =  am,  amoion-tHd  ;  p,  body- 
varity,  or  ctelomi  if,  intoitiDal-fibrooa  layer;  ao.  primitive  aortas ;  to, 
secondary  aorta;  t'r,  prinoipol  veins ;  d  =  dit,  inteatioal-glandular  layer; 
dr,  intestinal  groove.  In  Fig.  9S,  the  KTcatcr  part  of  the  right  half  of  the 
oroes-sectiDa  la  omitted,  and  in  Fig.  9G  the  greater  part  of  the  left  half. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  of  tho  yelk-eac,  tbo  remnant  of  the  germ- 
TOBicle,  which  lies  below,  ia  abown. 

es^iecially  to  those  who  are  not  at  all  fiuniliar  with  tlia  I 
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anatomical  features.  If,  however,  the  subsequent  s 
development,  which  thraw  light  on  tlioir  prcdccesson, 
are  accurately  noted,  and  especially,  if  the  tranavcree 
sections  in  the  preceding  figures  and  in  Plato  IV.,  repre- 
senting the  complete  vertebrate  body  and  its  germ,  are 
carefully  compared,  the  reader  will  probably  obtain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  main  features  of  mammalian  Ontogeny. 
A  close  and  thoughtful  comparison  of  the  transveise  eecttoofi 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  respect 

It  is  true,  however,  that  a  deeper,  phylogenetie  know- 
ledge of  these  complex  processes  can  only  be  gained  with 
the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny.  Tliese 
toacli  us  that  the  ontogenetic  process  whicli  we  have 
described  a.i  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Vertebrate 
must  be  explained  as  kenogenetic,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  continual  embryonic  adaptation,  these  processes  have 
departed  very  widely  from  the  original  palingenetic  form. 
The  Amphioxus  alone  of  all  living  Vertebrates  has,  in  con- 
se(|uence  of  tenacious  heredity,  approximately  retained  the 
palingenetic  form."*     {C£  Cliapters  XIII.  and  XIV.) 

As  yet  we  have  paid  no  attention  to  tlie  various  sections 
which  are  distinguishable  in  the  length  of  the  body :  the 
head,  neck,  breast,  aljdoinen.  tail,  etc  The  transverse 
sections  do  not  help  us  in  this  respect,  and  we  must,  thcnt- 
fore,  closely  observe  the  articulation  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  mammalian  body. 
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the  back.  The  closing  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  spinal  tube,  which  is  now  entirely  enclosed 
by  the  vertebral  canaL  In  this  way  the  dorsal  waD  is 
formed,  and  the  spinal  tube  lies  quite  in  the  interior  (Fig. 
98).  In  the  same  way  the  primitive  vertebral  mass  grows 
lower  down  round  the  notochord  (chorda  doraalis),  there 
forming  the  vertebral  column.  In  this  lower  part  the  inner 
imder  edge  of  the  primitive  vertebral  plates  on  each  side 
splits  into  two  laminse,  the  upper  of  which  passes  in 
between  the  notochord  and  the  spinal  tube,  while  the  under^ 
on  the  contrary,  penetrates  between  the  notochord  and  the 
intestinal  tube.  These  two  laminae,  by  meeting  from  each 
side  above  and  below  the  notochord,  completely  enclose  the 
latter,  and  thus  form  the  tubular  outer  notochord-sheath, 
the  skeleton-forming  layer,  from  which  the  vertebral 
column  arises  (Figs.  97,  98).  (Cf.  Figa  3-6  on  Plate  IV., 
and  the  following  chapter.) 

Processes  similar  to  these  which  take  place  above,  on 
the  back,  during  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  wall,  are 
observed  below,  on  the  abdomen,  during  the  formation  of 
the  ventral  wall  (Fig.  98,  bh).  Here  the  side-plates  grow 
together  round  the  intestine  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in 
which  the  intestine  itself  closed.  The  outer  part  of  the 
side-plates  forms  the  ventral  wall,  or  the  lower  body-wall, 
while  on  the  inner  side  of  the  amnion-fold,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  two  side-plates  curve  more  and  grow  toward 
each  other  from  right  and  left.  While  the  intestinal  canal 
is  closing,  the  closing  of  the  ventral  wall  is  also  taking  place 
from  all  sides.  Thus  the  ventral  wall,  which  encloses  the 
whole  ventral  cavity  below,  also  originates  fr*om  two  halves, 
from  the  two  side-plates,  which  incline  toward  each  other ; 
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these  grow  tow&rd  each  other  from  all  sides,  and  at  last 
unite  in  the  navel  at  the  centre.  We  must,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguish between  two  navels,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The 
inner  or  intestinal  navel  is  the  point  at  which  the  in- 
testinal wall  finally  closes,  at  which  the  communication 
between  the  intestinal  cavity  and  the  cavity  of  the  yelk- 
sac  was  cut  off  (Fig-  70).  The  outer  or  skin-navel  is  the 
point  at  which  the  ventral  wall  finally  closes,  and  which 
even  in  adults  is  visible  as  a  depression.  In  each  concrescence 
two  secondary  germ-layers  are  concerned;  at  that  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  and  the  in- 
testinal-fibrous layer;  at  that  of  the  ventral  wall,  the  skin- 
fibrous  layer  and  the  skin-sensory  layer.  The  intestinal 
wall,  as  a  whole,  arises,  therefore,  from  the  entoderm,  and 
the  ventral  wall  (and,  indeed,  the  entire  body-wall)  from 
the  exodenn.** 

The  processes  by  which  the  double  tubular  rudiment  of 
the  body  originates  from  the  four-layered  germ-disc  are, 
therefore,  really  very  simple.  They  are  not,  however,  at 
once  easily  understood,  nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  them. 
Very  much,  doubtless,  yet  remains  obscure  to  the  reader, 
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Pig.  98. 

Figs,  95-98.— TranBversc  Bectiong  through  embryo  Chick :  Eg.  96,  the 
■ecoDd  da?  oT  iDcabstioQ ;  Fig.  96,  the  lliird  ;  Fig.  97,  the  foarth  ,  and  Fig. 
98, the  firth.  FigarM  95-97 are  after  KSUiker  (magniricd  aboat  100  times); 
Fig.  98,  after  Remak  (magniSed  about  20  times). 

k,  bon^Iate;  wr,  spinal  tabs;  ung,  primitiTe  kidnej  dact;  un,  pri- 
mitire  kidney  Tesiole;  hp,  tkio-fibruus  lajerj  nt  =  mu  ^  nip,  mascle- 
plate  i  uw,  primitive  vertebral  plate  (ich,  tnembranous  formntion  ot  the 
vertebral  bodj }  tub,  of  the  vertebral  arch  ;  107,  of  the  rib,  or  transvens 
apophfiis) ;  uich,  primitive  vertebral  cavity ;  eh,  apinal  axis,  or  auco- 
chord ;  ah,  notochord-sheath  ;  bh,  ventral  wall;  g,  poaterior:  v,  anterior 
nerve  roots  of  the  spinal  mamnv ;  a  =  af  =  am,  »niiiion-fold ;  p,  bodj- 
cavity,  or  cmlom;  df,  intestinal-Hbrous  layer;  oo,  primitive  aortaa;  so, 
■econdary  aorta;  vc,  principal  veins;  d  =  dd,  intt^Htinal-glandular  layer; 
dr,  ioteatinal  groove.  In  Fig.  95,  the  ^rrcater  part  of  the  right  half  of  the 
cross-section  ■■  omilted,  and  in  Fig.  90  the  greater  part  of  the  left  half. 
Only  a  snail  part  of  the  irall  of  the  yelk-sac,  the  remnant  of  the  (^rm. 
reside,  which  lies  below,  ia  shown. 

csi^ecially  to  those  who  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the 
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anatomical  features.  If,  however,  the  subsequent  stages  of 
development,  which  throw  light  on  their  predecessors, 
are  accurately  noted,  and  especially,  if  the  transverse 
sections  in  the  preceding  figures  and  in  Plate  IV.,  repre- 
senting the  complete  vei-tebrate  body  and  its  germ,  are 
carefully  compared,  the  reader  will  probably  obtain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  main  features  of  mammalian  Ontogeny. 
A  close  and  thoughtful  comparison  of  the  transverse  sections 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  respect. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  a  deeper,  phylogenetic  know- 
ledge of  these  complex  processes  can  only  be  gained  with 
the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny.  These 
teach  us  that  the  ontogenetic  process  which  we  have 
described  as  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Vertebrate 
must  be  explained  as  kenogenetic,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  continual  embryonic  adaptation,  these  processes  have 
departed  very  widely  from  the  original  palingenetic  form. 
The  Amphioxus  alone  of  all  living  Vertebrates  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  tenacious  heredity,  approximately  retained  the 
palingenetic  form.^     (Cf  Chapters  XIII.  and  XIV.) 

As  yet  we  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  various  sections 
which  are  distinguishable  in  the  length  of  the  body :  the 
head,  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  tail,  etc.  The  transverse 
sections  do  not  help  us  in  this  respect,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, closely  observe  the  articulation  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  mammalian  body. 
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LONGITUDINAL  SECTIONS. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  IV.  AND  V. 

The  two  Plates  lY.  and  Y.  exhibit,  partly  ontogenctically  and  partly 
phylogenetically,  the  mode  in  which  the  human  body  arises  from  the  germ* 
layers.  Plate  IV.  contains  only  diagrammatic  transverse  sections  (through 
the  sagittal  and  transverse  axes)  ;  Plate  Y.  contains  only  diagrammatic  longi- 
tudinal sections  (throagh  the  sagittal  and  longitudinal  axes),  seen  from  the 
left  side.  The  four  secondary  germ-layers  and  their  products  are  distin- 
guished throughout  by  the  same  four  colours,  namely :  (1)  the  skin-sensory 
layer  is  orange ;  (2)  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  blue ;  (3)  the  intestinal-fibrous 
layer,  red ;  and  (4)  the  intestinal-glandular  layer,  green.  In  all,  the  letters 
indicate  the  same  parts.  In  Fig.  1  and  9  alone  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  are  represented — the  outer,  or  skin-layer,  orange;  the  inner,  or 
intestinal  layer,  green.  In  all  the  figures  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is 
uppermost,  the  ventral  surface  underneath.  All  organs  proceeding  from 
the  skin-layer  are  marked  with  blue  letters ;  all  those  proceeding  from  the 
intestinal  layer,  with  red  letters.*' 

Plate  1Y.— Diagrammatic  Transverse  Sections. 

Fio.  1. — Transverse  section  through  the  Gastrula.*  (Compare  Fig.  9, 
longitudinal  section,  and  Figs.  22-28,  p.  193.)  The  whole  body  is  formed  by 
the  intestinal  tube  (J)  ;  the  wall  of  this  consists  solely  of  the  two  primary 
gei-m-layers. 

Fig.  2. — Transverse  section  through  the  larva  of  the  Amphioxus,  in  tha 
early  stage  in  which  the  body  consists  merely  of  the  four  secondary  germ- 
layers.     The  intestinal  tube  (d),  formed  of  the  intestinal  layer,  is  separated 
from  the  body  .wall  by  the  coelom  (e),  which  is  formed  of  the  skin-layer. 

Fig.  3. — Transverse  section  through  the  germ-diso  of  a  higher  Yertebratc, 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  earliest  organs.  (Compare  the  transverse  section 
of  the  embryo  Chick  at  the  second  day  of  incubation.  Fig.  92.)  The  spinal 
tube  (m)  and  the  primitive  kidneys  {u)  are  separated  from  the  horn-plate  {h). 
On  both  sides  of  the  notochord  (ch)  the  primitive  vertebrsB  (uw)  and  the 
side-layers  are  differentiated.    Between  the  skin-fibrous  layer  and  the  intes- 
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tinal-RbroDS  la^er,  the  first  i-adiment  of  tlio  bodj-cavity ,  of  the  ooslom  (e),  is 
lisible  I  undnr  it  are  the  two  primitive  aortas  (t). 

Fto.  4,— TranBTerse  section  through  the  germ-disc  of  a  higher  Tertehrate, 
aomewhat  further  devolopcil  than  in  Fig.  3,  (Compare  the  tranBverso 
icctioD  of  the  embrjo  Chi(;k  at  the  third  day  of  incabatioo,  Fig.  95  and  96, 
p.  317,)  The  epiaaj  Cube  (nt)  and  the  notochonl  [ch)  aro  already  beginning 
to  be  enclosed  by  the  primitiTe  vertebrae  (<"•:).  in  whii^h  tho  muacle-plat««, 
bone-plates,  and  nerve-roots  are  becoming  distinct.  The  primitive  kidneya 
(ii)  ore  already  completely  seiini-ntcd  from  the  horn-plBta  (A)  by  the  leather- 
plate  (I)  ;  c,  the  cisloni ;  1,  the  aortas.  The  skin-layer,  rising  aronnd 
the  embryo,  forme  the  amnion-fold  (am) ;  this  gives  rise  to  a  hollow  ipace 
(_g)  betircen  the  amDion-fold  and  the  nail  of  tho  yclk-aoc  (di). 

FlO.  5. —Transverse  section  thi-ongh  tho  pelvic  region  and  the  poit;rior 
limbs  of  the  embryo  of  a  bij^hcr  Vertobrate,  (Compare  the  trangverso 
section  throDgh  Chick  at  the  Gftb  day  of  iucabation,  Fig.  120.)  The  ipin&l 
tube  (fn)  is  already  entirely  encluaod  by  tho  too  carving  halves  of  tbe 
vertebnc  (ut).  and  similarly  tho  notoehord  and  its  sheath  by  the  two  halve! 
of  the  vertebral  body  (wk).  The  leather-plate  (I)  has  entirely  separated 
from  tbe  muscle-plate  (mp).  Tho  hom-plale  (h)  has  thickened  very  mnoh 
at  the  head  of  tbe  posterior  limbs  (i).  The  primitive  kidneys  (u)  are  pro. 
minent  in  the  ccelora  (c),  and  lio  very  near  the  gprm-epithelium,  or  the 
mdimenlary  scinal  glands  (i).  The  intestinal  tube  (d)  is  attached  to  the 
dorsal  Burface  of  the  body  by  the  mesentery  (g) ,  beneath  tho  main  artery  (t), 
aud  the  two  principal  veins  (n).  Below,  in  the  centre  of  the  ventral  wall, 
the  stalk  of  the  allantois  (of)  ia  visible. 

Fro.  6. — TransTerae  section  throngh  a  developed  Frimitivo  Fish,  or  some 
other  Vertebrate  of  a  low  ordur.  Tbe  parts,  on  tho  whole,  bear  tbe  sams 
relation  to  each  other  as  in  tho  precoding  transverse  section,  Fig.  G,  and  are 
marked  in  tie  Bame  way.  But  the  sexual  glands  (jt)  have  developed  into 
ovaries,  and  the  primitive  kidneys  are  transferred  into  ovidocta,  which  open 
into  the  ctolom.  The  two  aide  protoberancos  (lb)  ol  tbe  intestinal  tube  (d) 
indicate  the  intestinal  glands,  for  example,  the  liver.  Below  tbe  intestinal 
tabe,  in  the  intestinal  wall,  ties  the  intestinal  vein  (v] ;  above  the  intestinal 
tabe  lies  the  aorta  (t),  and  above  this,  again,  the  two  principal  veins  (n). 

Fio.  7. — Transverse  section  through  ooo  of  the  higher  Worms  (Uirongh 
the  head  of  an  Annelid),  ahoiring  ita  essential  agreement  with  the  Verte- 
brates in  the  coostructioQ  of  tho  body  from  the  four  seoondary  germ- 
layera.  It  shonld  be  carefully  oompared  with  the  diagrammatio  trans- 
verse section  throngh  the  low  Vertebrate,  Fig.  6  :  m,  the  "  brain,"  or  "  upper 
throat  ganglion."  The  leather-plate  (i)  and  the  muscle-plate,  which  lies  below 
tbe  former,  have  differentiated  from  the  slcin-flbrous  layer.  The  muaole-layer 
has  separated  into  an  outer  ciroular  mnscle-stratum  and  a  long  inner  almtnm, 
and  the  mnsclo  of  the  latter  hu  diatribnted  itaelf  into  dorsal  muscles  (r)  and 
Tentral  mnsoles  (b).    The  two  are  separated  by  the  primitive  kidnejs  (u), 
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which  extend  from  the  horn-plate  (h)  to  the  coelom  (c).  Here  the  primitire 
kidneys  hare  a  fannel-shaped  opening,  through  which  they  carry  ont  the 
OTnles,  which  fall  from  the  oyaries  (h)  into  the  ccolom.  The  intestinal  tohe 
(d)  has  glands  on  its  snrfaoe  (lirer-resicles,  lb).  Below  it  lies  the  ventral  Tossel 
(the  intestinal  vein,  r),  above  it  the  dorsal  vessel  (the  aorta,  t).  The  position 
and  origin  of  all  these  primitive  organs  is  entirely  the  same  in  Man  and  every 
other  Vertebrate,  as  in  the  Worms.  The  only  essential  difference  is  that  in 
the  Vertebrates  a  notochord  is  developed  between  the  spinal  tube  and  the 
intestinal  tnbe. 

Fig.  8. — Transverse  section  throngh  the  hnman  thorax.  The  spinal  tube 
(w)  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  developed  circnlar  vertebra)  (u').  A  carved 
rib  proceeds  right  and  left  from  the  vertebra,  supporting  the  wall  of  tho 
breast  (rp).  Below,  on  the  ventral  surface,  between  the  right  and  left  rib, 
lies  the  breast-bone,  or  sternum  (bh).  Without,  above  tho  ribs,  and  tho 
muscles  between  the  ribs,  lies  the  outer  skin,  formed  from  the  leather-plate 
(2)  and  the  hom-plate  (h).  The  greater  part  of  the  bieast-cavity  (or  tho 
anterior  part  of  the  coelom,  e)  is  occupied  by  the  two  lungs  ({u),  in  which 
the  branches  of  the  trachea  ramify  like  a  tree.  These  all  open  together 
into  the  nneqnal  branches  of  the  trachea  (Zr),  which  opens  further  up 
at  the  neck  into  the  cesophag^  (sr).  Between  the  intestinal  tube  and  tho 
vertebral  column,  lies  the  aorta  (t).  Between  the  trachea  and  the  sternum 
lies  the  heart  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two  halves.  The  left  heart 
(hi)  contains  only  arterial,  the  right  (hr)  only  venous  blood.  Each  half  of 
the  heart  is  divided  by  a  valved  opening  into  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle. 
The  heart  is  here  represented  diagrammatically  in  its  (phylogeuotic)  original 
symmetrical  position  (in  the  centre  of  the  ventral  side).  In  the  developed 
human  being,  and  in  apes,  the  heart  lies  in  an  onsymmetrical  and  oblique 
position,  inclined  to  the  left. 

Plate  V. — Dfaoraxmatic  Lonqitudinal  Secttons. 

Fio.  9. — Longitudinal  section  through  a  Gastmla.  (Compare  Fig.  1, 
transverse  section.)  The  intestinal  cavity  (d)  opens  in  front  through  the 
month  (0).    The  body  consists  merely  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers. 

Fio.  10. — Longitudinal  section  through  an  hjrpothetical  Primitive  Worm 
(Frothelmis),  the  entire  body  of  which  consists  of  the  four  secondary  germ- 
layers.  The  intestinal  tube  (d)  is  still  very  simple;  but  the  anterior  and 
posterior  intestines  begin  to  grow  distinct.  Tho  mouth  (0)  is  still  the  anus 
also. 

Fio.  1L — Longitudinal  section  through  a  low  Coelomato  Worm.  The  primi- 
tive brain  (m),  or  the  first  nerve-centro  overlying  the  throat,  has  separated 
from  the  hom-plate  (/i).  The  intestinal  tube  has  acquired  a  second  posterior 
anal  opening  (a)  in  addition  to  the  mouth-opening  (a)  in  front.  A  skin- 
gland  has  developed  into  primitive  kidneys  (u)  and  opens  into  the  body 
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cuvitj  (c),  ivhich  hu  formed  betwccD  the  iltiD-fibroaa  Utct  utd  tlia  intes- 
linnl-HbroaB  laj'n'. 

Fia.  la. — LonKiliitliaal  acclion  ttvoagh  an  hypothetical  Worm  (Choidiy 
tiinm),  which  was  among  the  common  parent-forms  of  Vertebr»te»  knd 
Ascidians.  Tho  primitiTs  br&in  (m)  has  lengtbened  into  an  elongated  Binnll 
tube.  Between  this  Bpinal  tnbe  and  the  intaatinal  tube  (d),  the  nototdxicd 
(eh)  baa  dcTclnpcd.  The  iuteatmal  tnbo  bos  ditferautiatad  into  two  divlBicmB. 
an  anterior  gill-intestine  (with  three  pairs  ot  gill-opemn^,  kt)  wUd 
ierves  for  breiithitig,  and  a  posterior  Btomacb-inteatine  (with  a  li¥M- 
appendnge,  li)  which  Berrea  for  digeation.  In  front,  at  tho  head-eztremity, 
an  organ  of  acnse  (<;]  has  doreloped.  The  primitire  kidney  (u)  openi  into 
the  body-cavity  (c) . 

FlO.  13, — LoQgitndiral  section  throngh  a  PrimitiTe  Fish  (ProialiicUtu), 
closely  related  to  tlie  existing  Sharks,  vd  hypothetical  anceston  of  Han 
(the  fins  arc  omittci)).  Tho  spinal  tnbe  hs»  differentiated  into  the  Sre 
primitive  brain -bladders  (m, — m,)  and  the  spinal  manow  (m,).  (Compare 
Figs.  IS  and  IG.)  The  braio  is  enclosed  in  the  sknll  ((),  tbe  spinal  manowin 
the  vertebral  canal  (aboTe  tbe  spinal  marrow,  the  vertebral  arohea  (icli) ; 
under  it  tho  vertebral  bodies  (vik)  ;  nndcr  the  latter  the  origin  of  the  riba  is 
indicated).  In  front  an  organ  of  acnse  (q,  nose  or  eye)  has  developed  from 
the  hom-layer, — at  the  back,  tbe  primitive  kidney  (u).  The  intestinal  tobe 
(d)  has  difTerentiated  into  the  folloiving  parts,  lying  one  behind  another: 
tbe  mooth-caTity  (mh),  the  throat-cavity  with  six  pwrs  of  gill-opening* 
(jtl),  tho  Bwimming-bladdec  (— Inngs,  lu),  the  cesophagns  (*r),  the  stomaoh 
(mg),  the  liver  ((b)  with  the  gall-bladder  (i),  the  small  inteatins  (dd),  and 
the  rectnm  with  the  anna  (a).  Below  the  throat-oavity  lies  the  heart,  with 
the  anricle  {hv)  and  tho  ventricle  (M). 

Fia.  14. — ijongitadinal  section  through  a  hnman  embryo  ot  three  weekly 
ahowiog  tne  relation  of  the  intestinal  taho  to  its  appendages.  In  tba  eenlie 
the  long-stalked  yelk-sac  (or  the  navel-vesicle,  d>)  projects  from  the  intes- 
tinal tube  (ds) ;  simiUrly  (he  long-stalked  allautois  (al)  prcjeota  from  the 
inteatine  at  the  back.  The  heart  (hi)  is  visiblo  beneath  tbe  anterior  intes- 
tine.   Amnion-cavitj  (ah). 

Fio.  16.— Longitadinal  section  throi^^h  a  human  embryo  of  five  weeks. 
(Compare  Fig-  14.)  The  amnion  and  the  placenta,  with  the  niiichnl,  are 
omitted.  Thespinaltubchasdifferentiated  into  the  five  primitive  brain-blad- 
dere<'ii,-m,),Bndthoapinalmarrow  (m,).  (Compare  Pigs.  13  and  16.)  The 
aknll  (t)  ia  formed  aronud  the  brain  ;  below  the  spinal  marrow  the  series  of 
vertebral  bodiea  (vk).  The  intestinal  tube  has  difTorontiated  into  the 
following  divisions,  lying  one  behind  another  :  the  throat-cavity  with  three 
pairs  of  gill-oponings  (ka),  the  Inng  (lu),  the  cBsophagns  (sr),  the  atomaoh 
(jng),  the  liver  (lb),  tbe  coil  ot  the  small  intestine  (dd),  into  which  the 
yelk-sac  (dt)  opens,  tbe  urinary  bladder  (hh),  and  the  reotnm-    Heart  (hi). 

Fio,  IG. — Longitadinal  section  tbrongh  developed  human  female.    All 
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th«  perts  are  perfeotlj  developed,  but  diignminaticall?  reduced  and  aim- 
pliEed,  in  order  to  exhibit  clearly  their  relative  poeitians  and  their  relationa 
to  tbe  fonr  secondary  gvrm'layera.  In  the  brain,  the  Sto  original  braio- 
bladders  (Pig.  15,  ni,-m.)  haTe  bean  diffsrentiated  and  transformed  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  tba  higher  mammals :  m,,  fare  brain  (eer«brum),  oDt- 
weigfaing  and  corpring  all  the  other  four  brain  bladders;  m,,  twizt  brain 
(''  tba  centre  of  sight ' ) ;  ni),  mid  brain  ("  tbe  fonr  bolbs  ") ;  m,,  hind 
brain  ((frebellum)  ;  m„  after  brain,  or  prolonged  nuirroui  (medulla 
oblongata),  poBHing  into  tho  spinal  marroir  (m,).  The  biain  is  enolosed  in 
tbe  skall  (>),  tbe  spinal  marroir  by  the  vertebral  canal :  above  the  spinal 
marroiT  the  vertebral  arches  atKl  spinal  proceaaes,  under  it  the  vertebnl 
bodies  (ut).  The  intestinal  tube  has  differentiated  into  the  following  part* 
lying  one  behind  another :  tho  montb-cavity,  the  throat-cavity  (in  which  at 
an  earlier  period  the  gill-openingi,  Jti,  were  situated),  the  trachea  (Ir)  with 
the  Inngs  (lu),  the  casophagua  (fr),  tba  stomach  (mi;),  the  liver  (lb),  with 
the  gall-bladder  (i),  the  ventral  salivary  gland,  or  pancreas  (p),  the  small 
intestine  {dd),  the  lar^  intestioo  (dc),  snd  the  rectnm  with  the  anna  (a). 
The  body-oavity,  or  ccnlom  (e),  is  divided  by  tbe  diaphragm  (e)  into  two 
distinct  cavities ;  tha  breast-cavity  (f),  in  which  the  heart  {kt)  liaa  in  front  of 
tlielang«,and  the  ventral  cavity  in  which  most  of  tJie  inteatinea  lie.  In  front 
of  the  rectnm  liea  the  aheath  (vagina,  vg),  which  leads  into  the  ntems  (/) ; 
in  this  the  embryo,  indicated  here  by  a  smalt  germ-membrane  vesicle  (e),  is 
developed.  Between  the  ntems  and  tbe  01  pubit  lies  the  vaica  un'fus  (hb), 
the  remains  of  tha  ststk  of  the  ollantoia.  Tho  hoi-n-plate  (A)  as  the  onler 
akin,  covers  the  whole  body,  and  also  Forma  tbe  coating  of  the  cavities  of 
the  month,  the  aatis,  the  vagina,  and  tha  ntems.  The  milk  glands,  or  mammo 
(md),  are  also  originally  formed  from  tho  horn.plat«. 
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ALPHABETICAIi  LIST 

Of  the  Meaning  oftlie  Iicttere  in  Flatet  IV.  and  V. 

N.B. — The  Blcin-seiiBoiy  la^er  is  iudioatad  by  otuikb,  the  skiii-Bbniiii 
layer  bjblDejtbeiateBtiiisl-EbroneliLjer  by  red,  and  the  iDtaMinal-glaadalar 
Ikyer  by  green. 


a,  aoai  opening 
afi,  amnioD-cavity 

al,  a11aDt<>!B(DrIaeBBD) 

b,  ventral  mnecle* 

lb,  breMt.bone  (at«mum) 

e,  body.o»Tity  (cieioma) 

t„  breast-cBTity  icavilas  plmrix) 

e,,,  Tentral  oavity  (canloM  peritonei) 

ch,  noloobord  (chorda) 

d,  intestinal  tnbe  ((raetm) 

de,  large  inteitiae  (colon) 

dd,  nnall  intestine  (ileum) 

di,  yelk-rao  (navel -Tesicle) 

/,  matrix  (utimu) 

g,  mesentery  (nwMntsnum) 

h,  horo.pl»t«  («rai 


") 


,   nrinary  resiote  (v«. 
,    Tentriole  of  heart 

left  (uierial)  heart 
.  right  (Tenoai)  heart 
,    anriole  (afrjunt) 

gall-bladder  (vmrnftOta) 
germ-glands  (sexual  glands) 
gill-openi  ngs  (th  nmt  -openi  ngs) 
leather-ptate  (£or>um) 
liver  (hepar) 
windpipe  (trochss) 
Inng  (putmo) 

medollMy  tnbe  (lubti*   tutdul' 
larii) 


, — m,,  the  five  brain-bladdem 

„  tore-bnin 

„  twixt-broin 

I,  mid-bMin 

„  hind -brain 

I,  after-bnun 

„  spinal  cord  (tnedullo  *pnuilii) 

i,  millc-glanda  (mamnui) 

r,  stomach 

l>,  moath-cavitf 

p,  mnacle-plate  (tmuculan'f) 

principal  veins 

month -opening  (oiculum) 

ventral  saliTBry  gland  (pan  crsoi) 

organ  of  sense 

mnscIeB  of  the  back 
,    ribs  (<a>(ai) 

skoll  (cranium) 

,    Ihroat-cavity  (pAaryna) 
,    gnllet  (<ttophagu») 

aorta  (main  Brtery) 

primitive  kidney  {protenepkroti) 
r-,  ombryocio  vertebra  (flubinifron) 

intestinal  vein  (primitive  vein) 

vertebra 
I,   vertebral  arohea 
i,    rertobral  bodies 

legs,  or  limbs 

space  between  the  amnion  and 
the  yelk-sao 

midriff  (duvhra^ma) 
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TABLE   VII. 

Systematio  Bnirey  of  the  DoTelopment  of  the  Organic  Systems  of  Man  fxom 

the  Germ-layers.     (Cf .  Plates  IV.  and  V.) 


Outer  Primary 
Oerm-Ujer. 

Skin-layer. 

(Animal       / 
Germ-layer, 
Baer.) 

Ezoderma. 

Lamina 
dermalitt  IF. 


a. 

First 

aecoDdary 

germ-layer. 

Skin-sensory 
layer. 

(Skin-stratom, 
Baer.) 

Lamina 
neurodermaliit 


I. 

Horn-plate. 
LamMa  uraiina. 


II. 

Marrow-plate. 
LameUa  wuduUariM. 

III. 

Primitive  kidney 
plate. 

Lamella  renaliM, 


1.  Outer-skin  {epidermis). 
a.  Appendages  of  the    epi' 
dtrmit  (hair,  nails,  etc). 

3.  Olands  of  the    epidermtM 

(perspiratory,  sebaoeoua, 
lacteal  glands). 

4.  Spinal  marrow  >medullaiy 
6.  Brain  /    tube. 

6.  Organs  of  the  senses  (es- 

sential part). 

7.  PrimiUve  kidners  (?)  and 

the  outlets,  which  arise 
fh>m  them  for  the  sexual 
products  (perhaps  from 
the  skin-fibrous  layer  ?  i) 


b. 

Second 

secondary 

germ-layer. 

Skin-fibrous 
layer 

(Flesh-stratum, 
Baer.) 

Lamina 
inodermalit,  H, 


IV. 

Leather-plate. 
LameUa  coriaria. 


V. 

Flesh-plate. 
LameUa  oamota. 


{ 


8.  True  skiu  {oorium)  and 
skin-muscle  stratum  ? 


9.  Trunk  -  muscle  stratum 
(skle  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  etc.). 

10.  Inner  skeleton  (chord,  ver- 

tebral column,  etc.). 

11.  ExocoelarF  (parietal  coelom- 

epithelium). 

12.  Male  germ-epithelium  (ru- 
dimentary testes)  ?  ? 


Body-Cavity  {Caloma) :  A  space  between  the  skin-Uyer  and  the  intestinal  layer,  between 
the  Ixkly-wall  and  the  Intestinal  wall,  filled  with  lymph  (colourless  blood). 


/ 


B. 

Inner 

Primary 

Germ-layer. 

Intestinal 
layer. 

rVegetaUve     ( 
Germ-layer, 
Baer.) 

Entoderma. 

lamina 
fottralit,  H, 


e. 

Third 

secondary 

germ-layer. 

Intestinal- 
fibrous  layer.^ 

(Vascular-stra- 
tum, Baer.) 

Lamina  ino- 
ff€Utraiit,  If. 


VI. 

VdBcular  plate. 
Lamella  vatculota. 


13.  Female     germ-epithelium 
(rudimentary  ovary)  ?  ? 

14.  Endoooelar?  (visceral  coe- 
lum-epithelium). 

16.  Main  blood-vessels  (heart, 

J)rimitive  arteries,  prim- 
tive  veins). 
16.  Blood-vessel  glands  (lym- 
phatic     glands       and 
spleen). 


VII. 

Mesentery-plate 
Lamella  mesenteric. 


/IT. 

Ite.   V'' 
iea.     ( 


IT.  Mesentery  (iN««efiieWtiM). 
Intestinal  -  muscle     wall 
(and   fibrous  intestinal 
membranes). 


d. 

Fourth 

secondary 

germ-layer. 

Intestinal- 
glandular 
layer. 

(Mucous-stra- 
tum, Baer.) 

.    Lamina  siyoo- 
\    paitraiie,  H. 


VIII. 
Mucous  plate. 


19.  Intestinal  epitlieHum.  (In- 
ner cell-coating  of  the 
intestinal  tube.) 

20.  Intestinal  gland  raiUie- 
llum.  (Inner  celUcoat- 
ing  of  the  Intestinal 
glands.) 


CHAPTER  XL 

QENEBAL  STRUCTURE  AND   ARTICULATION  OP  TSE 

INDIVIDUAL. 

Suential  Agreement  belweeo  the  ChieF  PalinKeoetio  Geim  ProOBEses  in  the 
case  of  Man  aud  in  that  of  other  Vertebrates. — Tbo  Haman  Bodj,  like 
that  of  all  Higher  Animala,  dovclops  from  Two  Primttry  and  Fear 
Seoandary  Qerm-lnjers. — The  Sliiti-BenBQrf  Layer  fonuB  tho  Hom-plate, 
the  Hedallary  Tube,  and  the  FrimittTO  KidnoyB.— The  Middle  Layer 
(Mejodenn)  breakB  up  into  the  CentnJ  Notochorf,  the  Two  Primitive 
Vertebral  Corda,  and  the  Two  Sido-layera.—The  latter  split  np  into  the 
Slcin.fibrooa  Layer  and  the  InteHtinal-GbronB  LayeT.^The  Inteatinal- 
glandnlar  Layer  foTQis  tho  Epitheliam  of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  and  of 
all  its  Appendages. — Ontogenetic  and  Fbylogcnetio  Fissiun  of  the 
Qerm-layers. — Formation  of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — The  Two-layered 
Globular  InteBtinal  Genu-vesiole  of  Mnmniab  representa  the  Primitire 
Intestine. — Hetuj  Inteatinal  Cavity,  aud  FoItio  Intestinal  Carily. — 
Month  Groove  and  Anal  Groove. — Secondary  Formation  of  Ifontb 
and  Anus. — Inteatinal  Navel  and  Skin-navel. — Uorement  of  the  Plnmi. 
tive  Kidneys  ftom  the  Outeide  to  tho  Inside. — Separation  of  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow. — Kndiments  of  the  BraJn-bladdert, — The 
ArtionlBtion  or  Metamerio  Btractare  of  the  Body. — The  Primitive 
Vertebra  (Trunk. Segments,  or  Hetamera). — The  Conitruotion  and 
Origin  of  the  Vertebral  Colnmu. — Vertebral  Bodies  and  Terlebral 
Arches. — Skeleton-plate  and  MoBcle-plate. — Formation  of  the  Skoll 
bom  the  Head -plates.— Qill -openings  and  Qill.archcB. — Senae-organo. 
—Limbs.— The  Two  Front  Limbs  and  the  Two  Hind  Limbs. 

"The  ooonrrenoe  of  an  internal  skeleton  in  definite  local  relations  to  the 
other  organ -sya  terns,  and  the  articulation  of  tbe  body  into  homolcgona 
segments,  are  point«  in  the  general  organization  of  Vertebrates  to  which 
especial  weight  must  be  given.  This  metuueriQ  straotore  is  more  or  leM 
definitely  expressed  in  moat  of  the  organs,  aud  as  it  extends  to  the  axial 
skeleton,  the  latter  also  gradoally  artionlates  into  separate  segments,  the 
rertebm.    The  latter,  however,  must  bo  regarded  only  as  the  pwtial  ez- 
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preasioD  of  a  genezml  articulation  of  the  bodv,  which  is  all  tho  more 
important  in  consequence  of  its  appearing  prior  to  the  articnlation  of  tho 
originally  inarticolate  axial  skeleton.  Hence  this  general  articulation  may 
be  considered  as  a  primitiTO  vertebral  structure,  to  which  the  articulation 
of  the  axial  skeleton  is  related  as  a  secondary  process  of  the  same  sort.'" — 
Karl  Gegekbauk  (1870). 

The  most  important  processes,  which  we  have  just  noticed 
in  the  construction  of  the  body  from  the  germ-layers,  are 
essentially  similar  in  all  Vertebrates.  In  these  points  Man 
entirely  resembles  the  other  Mammals ;  nor  do  the  latter 
essentially  differ  from  other  Vertebrates.  It  is  true  that  a 
more  exact  study  of  germ-history  brings  various  differences 
to  light,  some  of  which  are  very  striking:  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  formation  of  a  large  yelk-sac 
in  most  Fishes,  in  all  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals ;  also 
the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  allantois  in  the  three 
higher  vertebrate  classes.  But  all  these  remarkable  struc- 
tural conditions,  which  react  on  the  diversified  development 
of  other  parts,  were  only  kenogenetiaUly  acquired  at  a  later 
stage,  in  consequence  of  Adaptation  to  the  conditions  of 
egg-life ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  important  conditions  of 
the  original  body-structure,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
pdlingenetic,  as  transmitted  by  Heredity  from  the  common 
parent-form  of  all  Vertebrates,  are,  on  the  whole  and  in  the 
main,  everywhere  the  same. 

As  such  essential  main  acts  in  the  germ-history  of  aU 
Vertebrates,  the  following  must  be  especially  noted : — 1. 
The  formation  of  a  Gastrula  (in  the  most  original  form  in 
the  Amphioxus,  in  a  form  which  is  modified  from  the 
latter  in  all  other  Vertebi-ates).  2.  The  fission  of  the  four 
primary  germ-layers  into  four  secondary  germ-layers  (often 
with  a  three-layered  stage  intermediate  between  the  two 
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and  the  four-layered  stages).  S.  The  axial  aoldering,  or 
the  coalescence  of  the  germ-layers  along  the  longitudinal 
axis  (giving  lise  to  the  axis-band).  4.  The  early  sepa- 
ration of  the  medullary  tube  from  the  skin-sensory  layer 
(by  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  furrow  and  the  spinal 
swellings).  5.  The  early  origin  of  the  primitive  kidney 
ducta  (probably  from  the  akin-sensory  layer).  6.  The  early 
division  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  into  the  chorda,  the  primi- 
tive vertebral  cords,  and  the  truuk-muscle  plates.  7.  The 
separation  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  from  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer  (giving  rise  to  the  body-cavity,  or  ccdoma). 
8.  The  rudimentary  primitive  vesseb,  or  aortee  (from  the 
intestinal-fibrous  layer).  These  important  germ-proceeses 
result  in  the  formation  of  ten  different  parts  of  the  body, 
which  we  may  call  "  the  primitive  organs,"  and  which,  in 
the  following  list,  are  represented  in  their  relation  to  the 
germ-layers.    (Cf.  Fig.  99,  and  Plate  IV.  Fig.  3.) 


nifiag€att[tfiuieii  itf  U>  gaiH^ifiti. 


OKlogatcticJluifu 
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In  the  important  transverse  section  through  the  germ- 
shield  of  a  Chick  (Fig.  99),  which  represents  these  primitive 
organs  in  their  original  relative  positions,  they  are  seen  to 
be  flattened  and  spread  out;  and  they  are  found  in  this 
same  condition  in  a  corresponding  transverse  section  through 
the  germ-shield  of  a  Mammal  In  order  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate these  instructive  sections  (with  which  Figs.  3  and  4 
on  Plate  IV.  should  be  compared),  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  layer-like  extension  of  the  flat  germ-layers  over 
the  surface  of  the  large  yelk-sac  represents  a  derived, 
kenogenetic  condition,  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  a  large  nutritive  yelk.  In  those 
low  Vertebrates  in  which  there  is  no  such  yelk-sac,  and  in 
which  the  original,  palingenetic  condition  is  more  or  less 
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Fio.  99. — Transverse  section  through  the  germ.shield  of  a  Chick  (on  the 
second  day  of  incubation,  about  100  times  enlarged).  In  the  outer  germ- 
layer  the  axial  dorsal  furrow  has  completely  closed  and  forms  the  medullary 
tube  (mr\  which  has  separated  itself  from  the  horn-plate  (/i).  In  the 
middle  germ-layer  the  axial  notochord  {ch)  has  entirely  separated  itself 
from  the  two  primitive  vertebral  cords  (itw),  in  the  interior  of  which  a 
transitory  cavity  (uw^)  afterwards  forms.  The  side-layers  have  split  into 
the  outer  skin-fibrous  layer  {)vgV)  and  the  inner  intestinal-fibrous  layer 
(d/),  which  are  still  connected  by  the  middle  plates  (f»p).  The  fissure 
(5p)  between  the  two  is  the  rudiment  of  the  body-cavity.  In  the  gap 
between  the  primitive  vertebral  cords  and  the  side-layers  on  either  side  are, 
attached  on  the  outer  side,  the  primitive  kidney  {\t,nQ)y  on  the  inside  the 
primitive  artery  {puo),     (After  K&lliker.) 
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retained,  the  germ-layers,  even  in  the  earliest  at^e,  form 
closed  tubes,  which  may  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
tubulai-  shape  of  an  elongated  Gastrula.     (Cf  Figs,  62-69.) 

When,  therefore,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
main  object  of  the  germ-history  of  Vertebrates  was  to 
derive  the  later  organization  of  these  from  a  primitive, 
flat,  discoid  form,  the  two-layered  germ-disc  (or  the  three- 
layered  gerra-ahield),  a  grave  error  was  committed.'^  For 
this  flat,  circular  germ-disc,  and  the  flat,  sole-shaped  genn- 
shield  which  81*036  from  the  former,  are  phylogenetic  form- 
ations, which  arose  only  secondarily,  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  nutritive  yelk  in  the 
primitive  intestine  of  the  primary  Gastrula ;  and  so  when, 
at  a  later  period,  the  dorsal  side  of  the  flat  germ-shield 
arches,  and  its  edges  bend  towards  each  other  and  coalesce 
into  tubes  on  the  ventral  side,  the  process  is  neither  primary 
nor  secondary,  but  tertiary, 

A  right  conception  of  the  formation  of  the  intestine  is 
evidently  the  real  point  on  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  impoiiant  germinal  processes  depends.  The  greatest 
difficulties  are  solved  when  a  clear  and  correct  conception 
of  the  formation  of  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  acquired. 
For  the  primitive  intestine  b,  according  to  the  Gastr^a 
Theory,  the  earliest  and  the  most  important  organ  of  the 
animal  body.  In  oi"der  to  gain  this  clear  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  tube  and  the  parts  attached  to  It,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  note  accurately  the  important  modi- 
fication undergone  by  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  of  the 
mammalian  germ.  This,  as  has  been  said,  is  at  first  a 
simple  layer  of  cells  (an  epithelium),  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of   the  globular   intestinal  germ-vesicla      It  is  a 
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Btmple  globule,  the  wall  of  which  consbts  of  a  simple  layer 
of  homogeneous  cells  (Fig.  100,  A  dd).      The  first  change  in 


—The  BeparatioD  of  tbe  dJBCOidal  iDsmmaliaD  germ  from  the 
yelk-B»c,  seen  in  Boction  (diagranimMic).  A.  The  germ-digo  (ft,  hfl  lies  ex- 
t«Dded  OB  ono  aide  of  the  mteBtinalKerm-vaBicle  (tb).  B.  In  the  centre  of  tho 
germ-disc  the  madoUarj  furrow  (mr),  and  under  that  tho  notochord  (eh) 
appear.  C.  The  iDtestinaLSbroiiB  layer  (df)  haa  grown  rouod  the  intaatiiiat- 
^andnlar  layer  {dd).  D.  Skin-fibrona  layer  (V)  and  Lnteatinal-Ebroua  layer 
{df)  part  round  the  circumference  of  the  germ-diso  ;  the  inteetino  (d)  bogiol 
to  separate  itself  from  the  yelk-sao  or  DaTel-TesiclD  (nb|.  £.  Tho  intcBtinal 
tube  (mr)  is  closed ;  the  body-cavity  (c)  begins  to  form.  F.  The  priiuiti\e 
Tertebne  (w)  Sippear ;  the  intostine  (d)  is  almost  complatDly  olosed.  O. 
The  primitiTe  Tertebrte  (it)  begin  to  grow  roimd  the  medullary  tubo  (tiir) 
and  the  notochord  (ch) ;  the  intestine  (d)  is*  aepaiatcd  from  tho  nnvcl. 
Teaicle  (nb).  B.  The  vertebno  (10)  have  enoloscd  tho  medullary  tube  (nir) 
and  the  notochord  (ch)  ;  the  body-oaTity  (f)  ia  closed  ;  the  naTol-TeaicIo  baa 
disappeared.     The  amnion  and  serooa  membraneB  bus  omiUod. 

Id  all,  the  letters  indicate  the  wune  parte  :  h,  horn-plato  ;  mr,  modalUry 
tube  ;  h/,  alcia-GbrDas  layer  ;  tv,  pHmitive  rertebne  ;  ch,  notochord  ;  c,  body- 
oarity  {  df,  iatestinal-fibroDB  layer;  dd,  intestinal-gland nlar  layer  j  d,  in- 
testinal cavity ;  rib,  narel-veaicle. 
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this  globular  formation  is  that  at  one  point  in  the  genn 
disc,  immediately  below  the  notochord,  and,  therefore,  below 
the  axia  of  the  developing  body,  a  furrow-like  depression 
arisea  This  ia  the  primitive  groove  (Fig.  100, 5).  Itgmdually 
becomes  deeper  and  broader,  assumes  the  form  of  a  canal, 
and  completely  separates  Irom  the  germ-vesicle,  of  which 
it  originally  formed  a  part  (Fig.  100,  D — H).  At  first 
the  whole  intestinal  germ-vesicle  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
intestinal  cavity.  We  may,  therefore,  compare  the  entire 
intestinal  germ  vesicle  of  the  Mammal,  the  wall  of  which, 
closed  on  all  sides,  is  formed  by  the  intestinal  layer,  with  the 
primitive  intestine  of  a  Gastrula,  the  primitive  mouth  of 
which  has  closed.  This  primitive  intestine  separates  into 
two  parts,  the  permanent  after-intestine  (d),  and  the  tran- 
sient navel-vesicle  (nb). 

This  is  also  true  of  the  formation  of  the  intestine  in 
Birds  and  Reptiles.  For  in  these,  the  large  yelk-sac,  filled 
with  nutritive  yelk,  represents  the  smaller  mammalian 
navel- vesicle,  filled  with  clear  liquid.  In  Birds  and  Reptiles 
again,  the  later,  permanent  intestine  also  separates  itself 
from  the  yelk-sac  by  the  intestinal  groove  changing  into  a 
canal,  into  the  intestinal  tube.  This  tube  is  formed  from 
the  intestinal-fun'ow  in  the  same  way  as  the  medullary 
tube  originates  from  the  dorsal  furrow.  The  groove  grows 
deeper  and  deeper;  its  edges  grow  downwards  towards  each 
other,  and  coalesce  at  the  point  at  which  they  meet  But 
the  difference  between  the  structure  of  the  intestinal  tube 
and  that  of  the  medullary  tube  consists,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  medullary  tube  is  closed  equally  along 
its  whole  length  in  a  suture,  while  the  intestinal  tube 
gnrws  together  more  concentrically,  not  only  from  the  two 
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edges,  but  the  ends  also  come  together  with  the  edges  which 
dose,  and  form  a  navel. 

With  this  concentric  closing  of  the  intestinal  tube  is 
connected  the  formation  of  two  cavities,  which  are  called 
the  head  intestinal  cavity  and  the  pelvic  intestinal  cavity. 
When  the  embryo  gradually  becomes  detached   from   the 
wall  of  the  germ-vesicle,  on  which  it  at  first  lies  flat,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ends   are   the  first  to  be  released, 
while  the  central  portion  of  the  ventral  siuface  continues 
attached  to  the  yelk-sac  by  the  yelk-duct,  or  navel-duct 
(Fig.  101,  m).     In  the  mean  time  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  much  arched;  the  head  end,  on  the  other 
hand,  bends  downward  and  against  the  breast,  while  the 
tail  end,  in   the  same  way,  presses  against  the  abdomen ; 
the   embryo   tries  to  roll   itself  together,   as  a  hedgehog 
makes  itself  into  a  ball  to  ward  off"  its  enemies.     This  arch- 
ing of  the  back  is  caused  by  the  quicker  growth  of  the 
dorsal  surface,  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  deta^sh- 
meut  of  the  embryo  from  the  yelk-sac  (Fig.  101).     In  the 
head  there  is  no  separation  between  the  skin-fibrous  layer 
and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  as  is  the  case  in  the  trunk, 
but  the  two  layers  remain  attached  and  form  the  so-called 
"head-plates."     Now  as  these  head-plates  free  themselves 
at  a  very  early  period  from  the  surface  of  the  germ-area, 
and    grow,  first    downward    toward    the   surface    of  the 
intestinal  germ-vesicle,   and  then   backwards  toward   the 
point,  at  which  the  latter  passes  into  the  intestinal  groove ; 
a  small  cavity  is  thus  formed  within  the  head  portion,  which 
represents  the  foremost  blind  end  of  the  intestine.    This 
is  the  small  head  intestinal  cavity  (Fig.  102,  to  the  left 
of  d);  its  opening  into  the  middle  intestine  is  called  the 
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anterior  ■'  intestinal  gate  "  (Fig.  102,  at  d).  Just  in  the 
same  way  the  tail  curves  back  against  the  ventral  surface ; 
the  intestinal  wall  then  encloses  posteriorly  a  similar  small 


Fio.  101, — LongitadiDsl  Bection  throngh  the  embryo  of  a  Chick  (Gfteenth 

day  of  incubation).  Embryo  with  arched  doresl  surrace  (black)  :  d,  iatee- 
tioe  I  0,  month;  a,  anus;  (,  lungs;  h,  liver;  g,  moHouterj  ;  v,  auricle  of 
heart;  k,  vootricle  of  beact ;  b,  arterial  arches;  (,  aortai  c,  yelk-sac;  m, 
yelk-duct ;  v,  allantois  ;  r,  Btalk  of  allantoia  ;  n,  amiiion  ;  lo,  amnion- 
oavityi  I,  BCroDS  membraue.     (After  Baer.) 

cavity,  the  hind  end  of  which  is  blind ;  this  is  the  pelvic 
intestinal  cavity.  Its  opening  into  the  middle  intestine 
is  the  "  hind  intestinal  gate." 

In  consequence  of  these  processes  the  embryo  assumes  a 
form  resembling  a  canoe  lying  bottom  upward.  Imagine  a 
canoe  with  rounded  ends,  and  fitted  with  a  little  deck  for« 
and  aft ;  then  turn  this  canoe  upside  down,  so  that  its 
arched  bottom  is  uppermost :  this  affords  an  approximate 
representation  of  this  canoe-shaped  embryo  (Fig.  101,  e). 
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The  reversed  convex  keel  represents  the  middle  line  of  the 
back;  the  little  chamber  under  the  fore-deck  represents 
the  head  intestinal  cavity,  and  that  under  the  after-deck 
the  pelvic  intestinal  cavity.    [^Ci  Fig.  94,  p.  312.) 


Fig.  102. — Longitudinal  section  through  iho  front  half  of  a  chiok 
(at  the  end  of  tho  first  day  of  incubation),  seen  from  tho  left  side  :  k,  head- 
plates  ;  ch,  notocbord ;  above  the  latter,  tho  blind  front  end  of  tho 
medullary  tube  (mr) ;  below  it  the  head  intestinal  cavity,  the  blind  front 
end  of  the  intestinal  tube;  d,  intestinal-glandular  layer;  c^,  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer ;  h,  hom-plate ;  hh,  heart-cavity ;  hky  heart-cap ;  hs^  hoad. 
sheath  ;  kk,  head-cap.    (After  Bemak.) 

With  its  two  free  ends  the  embryo  now  presses 
somewhat  into  the  external  siuface  of  the  germ-vesicle, 
and  at  the  same  time  lifts  the  middle  jx>rtion  away  from  tho 
germ-vesicle.  The  consequence  is  that  tho  genu-vesiclo 
soon  appears  to  be  merely  a  pouch-shaped  appendage  pro- 
truding from  the  middle  of  the  body.  This  appendage,  which 
continues  to  decrease  in  size,  is  afterwards  called  the  yelk- 
sac,  or  navel-vesicle.  (Cf  Fig.  94, 4,  5,  (fo;  Fig.  100,  and  Plato 
V.  Fig.  14.)  The  cavity  of  this  yelk-sac,  or  cavity  of  the 
germ-vesicle,  communicates  with  the  growing  intestinal 
cavity  through  a  wide   connecting  aperture,  which  after- 
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wards  extends  into  a  long  narrow  canal,  the  yelk-duct. 
Let  us  suppose  we  are  within  the  cavity  of  the  yelk-sac ; 
we  may  then  pass  from  it,  through  the  yelk-duct  (Fig.  101,  m), 
directly  into  the  middle  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
is  still  wide  open.  If  from  there  we  pass  on  into  the 
head  portion  of  the  embyro,  we  reach  the  head  intes- 
tinal cavity,  the  anterior  end  of  which  is  blind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  pass  from  the  middle  of  the  intestine  back- 
wards into  the  tail  portion,  we  reach  the  pelvic  intestinal 
cavity,  the  hind  end  of  which  is  blind  (Fig.  94,  g).  The 
first  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  tube  now  consists,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  of  three  distinct  sections :  (1)  the  head 
intestinal  cavity,  the  hind  end  of  which  opens,  through  the 
front  intestinal  gate,  into  the  middle  intestine;  (2)  the 
middle  intestinal  cavity  which  opens  downwards,  through 
the  yelk-duct,  into  the  yelk-sac ;  and  (3)  the  pelvic  intes- 
tinal cavity,  the  front  of  which  opens,  through  the  posterior 
intestinal  gate,  into  the  middle  intestine. 

At  first  the  mouth  and  anal  openings  are  wanting. 
The  whole  primitive  intestinal  cavity  is  entirely  closed,  and 
is  only  connected  in  the  middle  by  the  yelk-duct  with  the 
cavity  of  the  intestinal  germ- vesicle,  which  is  also  closed 
(Fig.  94,  3).  The  two  future  openings  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  anal  opening  and  the  mouth-opening,  form  only 
secondarily,  on  the  outside,  and  from  the  outer  skin; 
that  is  to  say,  a  groove-like  depression  arises  in  the  horn- 
plate  at  the  point  where  the  mouth  is  afterwards  situated, 
and  this  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  growing  towards  the 
blind  front-end  of  the  head  intestinal  cavity:  this  is  the 
mouth-groove.  A  similar  groove-like  depression  appears 
posteriorly  on  the  outer  skin,  at  the  point  where  the  anus 
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is  afterwards  found,  and  this  also  grows  continually  deeper 
and  towards  the  blind  anterior  end  of  the  pelvic  intestinal 
cavity ;  this  is  the  anal  groove.  At  length  the  innermost 
and  deepest  parts  of  these  grooves  touch  the  two  blind  ends 
of  the  primitive  intestinal  canal,  fix)m  which  they  are  now 
only  separated  by  a  thin  membranous  partition  wall 
Finally,  this  thin  skin  is  broken  through,  and  the  intestinal 
tube  now  opens  outward  in  front  through  the  mouth- 
opening,  and  in  the  rear  through  the  anal  opening  (Fig. 
94,  4 ;  101).  At  first,  then,  we  really  have  before  us,  if  we 
look  into  these  grooves,  a  partition  wall  separating  them 
from  the  cavity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  it  is  only  later 
that  these  partitions  disappear.  The  mouth  and  anal 
openings  develop  secondarily. 

The  remnant  of  the  intestinal  germ-veside,  which  we 
have  called  the  navel-vesicle,  or  yelk-sac,  grows  smaller  and 
smaller  as  the  intestine  develops,  and  finally  hanged  like  a 
small  pouch  from  the  middle  of  the  intestine  by  a  slender 
stalk,  by  the  yelk-duct  (Fig.  94,  5  ds).  This  yelk-duct  is 
of  no  permanent  importance,  and,  like  the  yelk-sac  itself,  is 
completely  degraded  and  absorbed.  Its  contents  are  absorbed 
by  the  intestine,  and  the  yelk-duct  itself  closes.  The  place 
at  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  navel  is  the  intestinal 
navel  The  complete  closing  of  the  intestine  finally  takes 
place  at  this  spot  (C£  Chap.  XII.,  and  Plate  V.  Fig. 
14,  15.) 

Just  as  the  intestinal  tube  arose  from  the  vegetative 
germ-layer,  so  from  the  animal  germ-layer  arises  the  outer 
ventral  wall,  which  sunx>unds  the  entire  body-cavity 
(cceloma),  and  includes  the  intestine.  It  develops  from  the 
outer  portions  of  the  side-layers.    As  has  been  already 
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observed,  these  side-layers,  which  for  a  time  were  separated 
from  the  primitive  vertebral  cords,  afterwards  again  adhere 
to  tlie  lat^^ter.  While  the  inner  portion  of  the  side-layeia 
(belonging  to  the  iDtestinal-fibrous  layer)  Is  thua  forming 
the  external  wall  of  the  intestine,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
same  layers  (belonging  to  the  skin-fibrous  layer)  grows  in 
a  circle  round  the  intestine,  thus  closing  the  body-cavity 
(Fig.  100,  p.  333).  The  edges  of  the  ventral  plates,  as  theee 
portions  of  the  aide-layers  are  called,  grow  toward  each 
other  from  all  sides,  continually  narrowing  the  slit-like 
ventral  opening,  from  which  the  yelk-sac  depends.  Finally, 
the  latter  is,  in  Uammals,  completely  separated  firom 
the  intestine  by  the  closing  of  the  ventral  plates,  while  in 
Birds  and  Reptiles  it  is  taken  into  the  intestine.  This  point 
at  which  the  ventral  wall  finally  closes — the  last  point  of 
coalescence — is  the  ventral  navel,  the  externally  visible  skin- 
navel,  which  is  commonly  briefly  called  the  navel  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  inner,  or  intestinal  navel, 
which  is  the  point  at  which  the  intestinal  canal  closes,  and 
of  which  no  trace  can  afterwards  be  found.  With  the 
closing  of  the  intestinal  tube  and  of  the  ventral  wall, 
the  double  tubular  form  of  the  vertebrate  body  is  com- 
plete. 

A  few  words  must  still  be  said  concerning  the  modifica- 
tions which,  while  these  processes  are  going  on,  take  place 
in  the  primitive  kidneys  and  in  the  blood-vessels.  The 
primitive  kidneys,  which  at  first  lie  quite  superficially  just 
below  the  outer  skin  (epidermis,  Fig.  99,  ung),  soon  penetrate 
far  into  the  interior  in  consequence  of  peculiar  conditions  of 
growth  (Figs.  95, 96,  ung,  pp.  317, 318) ;  at  last  they  lie  very 
far  within,  underneath  the  chorda  dorealia  (Fig.  97,un,  p.  31 8). 
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Similarly  the  two  primitive  aortae  penetrate  within, 
below  the  notochord,  and  there  eventually  amalgamate 
and  form  a  single  secondary  aorta,  which  is  situated  imder 
the  rudimentary  vertebral  column.  (Cf.  Figs.  95-98,  oo.) 
So,  too,  the  cardinal  veins,  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
venous  blood-vessels,  penetrate  further  inwards,  and  after- 
wards lie  directly  over  the  primitive  kidneys  (Fig.  97,  vc). 
In  the  same  locality,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  primitive 
kidneys,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  sexual  organs  soon 
become  visible.  The  chief  portion  of  this  apparatus,  apart 
from  all  its  appendages,  is,  in  the  female,  the  ovary — in  the 
male,  the  testes.  Originally  both  these  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  hermaphrodite  gland,  formed  from  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  coelom-epithelium,  the  cellular  lining  of  the  body- 
cavity,  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  skin-fibrous  layer 
and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  It  is  only  secondarily  that 
this  hermaphrodite  gland  seems  to  connect  itself  with  the 
primitive  kidney  ducts,  which  lie  very  close  to  them,  and 
which  are  very  importantly  related  to  the  sexual  glands. 
(Cf.  Chap.  XXV.,  and  Plate  IV.  Figs.  5-7.) 

We  will  now  leave  the  transverse  sections  of  the  verte- 
brate body,  the  comparison  of  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely instructive  and  important,  and  by  means  of  which 
we  have  solved  the  hardest  problem  of  germ-history,  the 
problem  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  germ-layers  in  the 
formation  of  the  body.  In  place  of  those,  we  will  now 
examine  the  longitudinal  form  of  the  rudimentary  embiyo 
of  the  mammalian  body,  partly  superficially,  and  partly  in 
various  longitudinal  sections. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  surface,  from  the  dorsal  side,  of 
that  very  simple  embryonic  form  which  we  called  the  sole- 
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Fios.  103-6. — Lyre-Bhsped  genn-Bhield  of  a  Chick,  in  three  oooaecntive 
atnges  of  dcTelopment,  aeen  from  tho  dorml  aarfaoe  {abont  20  timee  the 
natOTel  eho).  Fir.  103,  with  gii  paicB  of  primitive  vertebra.  Brain  is  a 
■imple  bladder  (hb).  Tho  spinal  furrow  is  open  behind  z  ;  Kt  the  poitericr 
end  it  is  very  wide  open  at  i ;  mp,  medallary  plates;  ip,  Hide-platea;  y, 
limit  between  throat-oarity  (ih)  and  head-intostino  (rd). — Fig.  101,  with 
10  paira  of  primitive  vertebrm.  The  brain  haa  parted  into  three  bladden  ; 
V,  fore-brain  ;  m,  mid-brain  ;  h,  hind-bmin  ;  e,  heart ;  dv,  jeUc-Teioi.  The 
mednllarj  furrow  continnea  wide  open  at  the  pogtprior  end  («)  i  mp,  medul- 
lary plates. — Fig.  105,  wiih  16  pairs  of  primiiii-c  Tcrtabrte.  The  brain  hae 
part«d  into  five  bladdera  :  v,  tore-brain  ;  x,  iwiit-broin ;  m,  mid-brain ;  h, 
hiad-brain ;  n,  ftfter-brain ;  a,  eye.bladdera ;  g,  ear-reaicloa ;  e,  heart ;  dv, 
jelk-reina;  mp,  medallary  platM)  uu,  primitive  vertebne. 
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shaped  or  lyre-shaped  germ-shield  (Figs.  86,  87,  p.  298).     In 
the  middle  line  of  its  dorsal  surface  the  primitive  groove 
first  made  its  appearance,  enclosed  by  the  two  parallel 
dorsal,  or  medullary  swellings.    The  coalescence  of  these 
formed  the  medullaiy  tube.     When  we  examine  the  further 
modifications  of  this,  we  very  soon  perceive  a  difierence 
between  the  formation  of  the  anterior  and  that  of  the 
posterior  ends.    At  the  anterior  end  in  Man,  as  in  all  the 
higher  Vertebrates,  the  brain  very  soon  begins  to  separate 
or  difierentiate  from  the  medullary  tube.     The  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  brain  is  merely  a  roundish,  bladder-like  pro- 
tuberance of  the  vertebral  canal  (Fig.  103,  Kb),    Very  soon, 
however,  this  bladder  is  divided  by  two  circular  contrac- 
tions of  its  circumference,  into  three  consecutive  vesicles, 
the    so-called  primitive  brain-bladders  (Fig.  104,  v  m  A). 
Two  other  similar  contractions  then  appear,  so  that  we  now 
find  five  brain-bladders  in  a  row  (Fig.  105).     This  is  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  brain  in  all  Mammals,  from  the 
simplest  Fishes  to  Man.    In  all,  we  find  a  simple  vesicle  as 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  brain,  which  is  afterwards  parted, 
by  contractions    in    its  circumference,   into    five   smaller 
bladders.    Though  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  and 
the  mental  activities,  afterwards  develops  in  various  Verte* 
brates  in  such  very  various  ways,  yet  the  first  rudiment 
is  of  this  simple  and  homogeneous  form.    This  is  a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance. 

Directly  below  the  medullary  tube,  in  the  Ijnre-shaped 
germ-shield,  we  found  the  notochord.  Right  and  left  of  the 
notochord  the  two  parallel  primitive^  vertebral  cords  had 
split  away  from  the  side-layers.  But  while  the  five  brain- 
bladders  are  becoming  distinct  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
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medullary  tube,  the  two  primitive  vertebral  cords  in  the 
centre  of  the  primitive  germ  break  up  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  lying  one  behind  another,  and  resembling  small 
cubes  on  each  side  of  the  medullary  tube.  Two  pairs 
usually  first  make  their  appearance  simultaneously.     Then 

Fio.  106-109.— The  Germ. 
diacot  a  Babbit  (the  oircolar 
germ-area  with  the  lyre- 
abapcd  germ-Bhield),  seen 
from  the  dorsal  aarFace,  in 


BiHohoff.) 

Id  Yig.  106  the  embi70(M 
in  as  yet  without  primttiTe 
vertebriB ;  the  open  donal 
furrow  (a)  sarromided  bj 
a  naiTDw  light  germ-area 
(a.  p«{Iiici<Ia,  a),  in  the 
middle  of  the  dark  germ- 
area  (a.  opata,  d). 


In  Fig.  107  Beven  pri. 
mitive  vertebiw  (e)  ma; 
alreadj  be  seen;  the  dorsal 
farrow  is  closed  i  the  GiM 
mdiment  of  the  brain  (a), 
a  brain  -  bladder,  behind 
which  a  second  (b)  is  form. 
iog,  is  arising ;  the  light 
germ  -  area    ii    now    aolj 


iBJble  a 


theai 


in  the  form  of  a  dark  siokl«- 
shaped  body  on  a  black 
ground. 
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ap]>ear  three,  four,  and  five  pairs,  and  finally  a  larger  number 
of  these  pieces,  wiiich  are  called  the  primitive  vcrtebne. 


In  Fig.  108  ths  em- 
bryo has  eight  primi- 
tive Tprtebrm  and 
three  br&in-bladd^ra  ; 
the  Erst  brain-blndder 
(b)  tbowB  two  lateral 
protnbennces,  tho 
flret  radimeats  of  the 
«je-bladdera  (r) ;  tho 
ncond  {d)  and  the 
third  (')  braiQ-blad- 
der*  are  much 
tmaller;  a  indicates 
tho  edge  of  the  head- 
aheatb  of  the 


Id  Tig.  109  the 
wnb^o    has    U-n 

br»;  in  the  germ' 
area  the  firi 
traces  of  tho  net 
of  blood -t«b9gU 
l^ipear,  bounded 
b7thot-eiia(r™i;- 
«aU.  (a)  : 
sheath,  bb,  head- 
aheath  of  tho 
amnion ;  the  foldii 
in  the  latter  indi- 
cate   the 
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In  Fig.  107  there  are  seven,  in  Fig.  108  there  are 
eight,  and  in  Fig,  109  ten  pairs  of  primitive  vertebne.  Their 
number  afterwards  increases  considerably,  amounting  in 
Man  to  upwards  of  thirty.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  out 
of  each  pair  of  these  primitive  vertebral  segments  an  indi- 
vidual section  of  the  trunk,  a  metameron,  develops.  Each 
pair  of  primitive  vertebne  is  not,  as  the  name  seems  to 
indicate,  merely  the  rudiment  of  a  future  vertebra,  but,  in 
addition  to  Uie  vertebra,  the  appropriate  muscles  also 
develop  from  it,  as  does  a  pair  of  nerve-roots,  etc.  It  is 
only  the  innermost  porti6n  of  the  primitive  vertebra,  the 
part  lying  next  to  the  notochord,  that  gives  rise  to  the 
rudiment  of  the  articulated  vertebral  column,  extending 
fixtm  the  cranium  to  the  tai],  and  composed  of  a  number  of 
bony  vertebral  rings.* 

The  breaking  up  of  the  vertebral  cord  into  a  double 
chain  of  primitive  vertebral  segments,  or,  briefly,  the 
forming  of  the  metamera,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  it  is  in  this  process  that  the  body  of  the  Vertebrate 
paases  from  its  originally  inarticulate  to  its  permanent 
articulate  conditions.  The  developed  Vertebrate  is  composed 
of  a  chain  of  homogeneous  parts,  lying  one  behind  another 
precisely  as  are  the  Articulated  Animals  (Arthropoda). 
In  the  latter  class,  in  Crabs,  Spiders,  Millipedes,  and  insects, 
this  articulation  is  very  clearly  marked  externally,  the 
skin  between  each  two  members  (metamera)  having  a  ring- 
shaped  contraction  or  dent  round  the  circumference  of  the 
body.  In  Vertebrates  the  articulation  of  the  body  is  equally 
complete,  but  it  does  not  appear  externally,  though  internally 
it  is  fundamental  Every  Vertebrate,  in  its  perfect  state,  is 
an  articulated  person.    Its  personality  forma  a  chain  of 
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membera,  metamera,  or  tnink-segments.  In  the  same  way 
in  which  the  articulate  and  the  externally  articulated 
Worms  developed  from  an  inarticulate  condition,  so  the 
internally  articulated  Vertebrate  proceeded  from  an 
originally  inarticulate  condition.  We  shall  presently  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  living  representative  of  this  con- 
dition, the  Ascidia,  a  remarkable  class  of  inarticulate  Worm 
forms.     (Chapters  XIII.  and  XIV,) 

This  process  of  articulation  or  metameric  formation  is,  I 
repeat,  of  the  highest  importance  in  enabling  us  to  imder- 
atand  each  higher  animal  form,  not  only  in  ita  morpho- 
logical, but  also  in  its  physiologitcal  relations.  This  articu- 
lation is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  necessary 
to  perfection :  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
complex  body-functions  of  higher  animals.  The  inarticulate 
animal  can  never  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
form  or  in  function  as  the  articulated.  And  the  reason  is 
plain.  These  members,  or  metamera,  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
independent  individuals.  By  division  of  labour,  these 
originally  homogeneous  individuals  develop  into  the  different 
parts  of  the  composite  body-person,  just  as  the  embryonic 
cells  fashion  themselves,  in  consequence  of  division  of  labour, 
into  the  various  tissuea  The  body  of  articulated  animals 
may  be  likened  to  a  railway  train,  in  which  the  individual 
carriages,  held  together  by  the  couplings,  represent  the 
metamera.  The  engine  is  the  head  of  this  articulated 
organism.  Then  come  tender,  mail- van,  lu^age-vaos, 
passenger-carriages,  cattle-trucks,  et&  Each  separate 
waggon  or  carriage  is  morphologically  an  individual,  and  ' 
physiologically,  yet  the  entire  chain  presents  only  a  single 
individual,   the   railway   train.     As  in   this  instance  the 
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various  functions  are  distributed  among  the  various  kinds  of 
carriages  —  functions  wliich  eacli  separate  carriage  can- 
not discharge  simultaneously — so  in  the  articulated  animal 
body  the  division  of  labour  among  the  metamera  of  the 
trunk  must  be  iTgarded  as  a  material  advance. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  nature  of  metameric 
formation  is  aflbrded  by  the  articulated  Worms,  especially 
tlie  Tape-wonns  and  tlie  Ringed-worms  (Annelida).  In 
these  the  members,  or  metamera,  composing  the  ringed  body, 
are  all  of  the  same  structure  and  of  the  same  form-value. 
The  first  member,  the  head,  alone  seems  to  be  differently 
formed  and  more  or  less  differentiated.  In  many  Tape- 
^vo^ns  the  various  members  ai-e  so  independent,  that  many 
zoologists  regard  eacli  separate  metameron  as  an  individual 
animal,  and  tlie  wliole  chain  of  members  as  a  colony  d 
animals.  In  a  certain  senna  this  is  quite  correct,  in  so  far 
as  each  separate  metameron  is  an  individual  of  a  lower 
oi-der,  wliile  the  chain,  composed  of  many  metamera,  is  an 
individual  of  a  higher  order  But  in  proportion  as  the 
separate  raembeis  relinquish  their  independence ;  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  differentiated  in  consequence  oi 
division  of  labour,  and  become  dependent  on  each  other 
and  on  the  whole  body,  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
becomes  centralized,  the  more  perfect  does  the  entire 
unitary  organism  become.  In  most  Articulated  AnimBls 
{Arthropoda),  and  in  all  Vertebrates,  centralization  has  so 
far  progressed  that  the  individual  metamera  are  no  longer 
of  any  imi>ortance  in  themselves  alone,  and  are  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  necessary  component  parts  of  the 
entire  chain. 

When  we 'invests  gate  the  origin  of  the  metameric  chain 
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in  the  Worms,  we  find  that  it  results,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  asexual  generative  processes,  in  consequence  of 
what  is  called  terminal  budding,  from  an  originally  inarticu- 
late Worm-body,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  single  metameron. 
Thus  the  Tape- worm  embryo  is  at  first  all  head;  and  on 
this  head,  which  is  only  equivalent  to  a  single  metameron, 
repeated  budding  gives  rise  to  one  metameron  after  another; 
all,  however,  remain  connected.  So,  too,  in  the  Ringed 
Worms  (Annelida)  the  originally  inarticulate  body  puts  out 
numerous  buds  from  its  posterior  extremity,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  long  articidated  chain.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
this  process,  which,  however,  in  the  germ-history  of  Articu- 
lated Animals  and  Vertebrates  appears  much  compressed 
and  secondarily  modified.  Originally,  however,  every  ver- 
tebrate animal  is  just  such  a  metameric  chain,  which  has 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  terminal  budding,  from  an  in- 
articulated  germ.^ 

As  the  raetamera  arise  in  this  way,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  the  anterior  primitive  vertebne  are  earliest 
found.  Such  is  indeed  the  case.  The  earliest  primitive 
vertebrae,  which  are  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  germ, 
are  the  first  and  second  neck-vertebrse.  Then  come  the 
third  and  fourth  ncck-vertebne,  and  so  on.  Each  primitive 
vertebral  segment  in  its  turn  soon  produces,  by  the  process 
of  budding,  a  new  metameron  at  its  posterior  extremity, 
till  the  chain  is  complete.  The  entire  jointed  body  grows, 
therefore,  in  a  direction  from  front  to  rear.  In  this  way 
the  articidated  vertebral  column  of  Man  is  at  length  pro- 
duced (Figs.  110,  111).  In  the  developed  Man  it  is  composed 
of  the  cranium,  with  a  chain  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
different  vertebrae :  viz.,  seven  neck-vertebrae,  twelve  chest- 
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vertebrs^  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached,  five  lumbar- 
vertebrse,  five  cross-Vertebrse  (inserted  into  the  pelvis),  and 
four  or  five  tail-vertebra*.  Eacli  of  these  represents  a 
correaponding  section  of  the  nervous,  muscular,  and  vascuhir 
systems,  etc. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  metamera  is,  that  nearly  the  whole  front  half  of 
the  lyre-shaped  germ-shield  (Figs.  103, 107)  mustre  present 
the  future  head.  The  seven  primitive  vertebne  which 
occupy  the  third  quarter  of  the  whole  length,  form  the  neck, 
so  that  all  the  rest  of  the  body  originates  from  only  the 
fourth  and  last  quarter.  This  proportion  seems  strange  at 
■first,  but  its  phylogenetic  explanation,  aa  the  result  of  the 
terminal  budding,  is  simple,  The  head  portion  of  the 
vertebrate  animal  must  accordingly  be  regarded  phyloge- 
netically  and  originally  as  the  oldest  portion  of  the  body — 
as  a  group  of  a  few  (six  to  ten)  closely  coalescent  metamera, 
which,  by  continued  budding  at  the  posterior  extremity, 
have  produced  the  remainder  of  the  body.  The  tail,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  most  recent  part,  the  latest  in  order 
of  development. 

Aa  has  been  already  observed,  the  articulation  affecta 
the  entire  body  of  the  Vertebrate,  although  the  skin  shows 
no  external  signs  of  articulation.  The  primitive  vertebral 
pieces  are,  therefore,  not  merely  rudiraente  of  futuie 
vertebrae ;  they  are  real  metamera,  or  trunk-segments. 
Each  metameron  first  appears  as  a  nearly  cube-shaped, 
solid,  roundly-hexagonal  body,  entirely  composed  of  cells. 

Fio.  110.— HDinaD  skeleton,  from  the  front. 

Fig.  111. — Unman  Bkelet«n,  from  tbe  right  lide.  The  nrma  h>Te  bMD 
removed.     (Both  fignrea  after  H.  Ueyer.) 
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These  cells  are  all  the  products  of  the  skin-fibrouB  layer. 
At  a  very  early  period,  a  amail  cavity  appears  in  each  of 
the.se  solid  primitive  vertehrffi,  which  cavity,  however,  soon 
again  disappears.  This  "  primitive  vertebral  cavity  "  (Figs. 
d5,d6,uwA,pp.  317,318)  is  worthy  of  note  only  in  bo  far  as  it 


Fio.  112.— TrantTcwe  eection  through  the  embryo  ot  a  Chicle  e 
loarlh  dav  of  incubation  (about  100  timea  the  natural  siie).  The  primitive 
Tertebne'haTB  separated  into  the  outer  muscle-plate  (mp>  and  the  inner 
skeleton-plate.  The  latter  below,  as  the  vertebral  bodies  (yih),  begins  to 
snrround  the  notoohord  {ch)  ;  above,  as  the  vertebral  arches  (t.b),  begins 
to  surround  the  mednllary  tobe  (m),  the  cavity  of  vrhich  (tah),  is  already 
very  narrow.  At  vtq  the  primitive  vertebra  passes  into  the  Bkin-mniclo 
plate  of  the  ventral  wall  (ftp)  ;  ftpr,  lestber-plate  of  the  dorsal  wall ;  h, 
horn-plate;  a,  amnion;  tinj,  primitivo  kidney  dnct;  un,  primilive  nrinai7 
oanal ;  Jut,  primitive  artery ;  iie,  cardinal  vein  i  d/.  inteBtiual-fibrooB  layer; 
di^'^lfitMtinal-glBiidnlu  layer  j  dr,  intestinal  groove. 
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indicates  an  internal  separation  of  the  primitive  vertebra 
into  two  entirely  distinct  parts :  an  inner  part,  which  forms 
the  skeleton — the  skeleton-plate  (Fig.  95,  niv,  Fig.  112,  wb), 
and  an  outer  part,  which  forms  the  muscle — the  muscle- 
plate  (Figs.  95,  96,  m.  Fig.  112,  mp). 

The  skeleton-plate  is  formed  of  the  entire  inner  half  of 
each  primitive  vertebra,  immediately  adjoining  the  medul- 
lary tube  (Fig.  112,  wh,  wb).  Its  lower  part,  the  inner 
lower  comer  of  the  cube-shaped  primitive  vertebra,  splits 
up  into  two  lamellae,  which  grow  round  the  chord,  thus 
forming  the  basis  of  the  vertebral  bodies  (ich).  The 
upper  lamella  forces  its  way  between  the  chorda  and  the 
medullary  tube,  the  lower  lamella  between  the  chorda  and 
the  intestinal  tube  (Figs.  68,  69,  p.  276 ;  Fig.  93).  As  the 
lamellae  of  two  opposite  primitive  vertebitd  pieces  come 
together  from  right  and  left  and  unite,  a  ring-like  sheath 
is  formed  round  that  particular  part  of  the  notochord. 
From  this  afterwards  arises  a  vertebral  body,  i.e.,  the 
massive,  lower,  or  ventral  portion  of  the  bony  ring,  which, 
as  a  vertebra  in  the  strict  sense,  suiTounds  the  medullary 
tube  (Figs.  113-115).  The  upper  or  dorsal  half  of  this 
bony  ring,  the  vertebral  arch  (Fig.  112,  wh)  aiises  in  just 
the  same  way  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  skeleton-plate ; 
Le.,  from  the  inner,  upper  corner  of  the  cube-shaped  primi- 
tive vertebra.  The  two  inner,  upper  comers  of  two  opjvosite 
primitive  vertebrae  coalesce,  from  right  to  left,  over  the 
medullary  tube,  resulting  in  the  closing  of  the  vertebral 
arch.  Between  each  pan*  of  vertebral  arches  appear,  at  a 
later  period,  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  arise  from 
the  same  portion  of  the  skeleton-plate  (Fig.  98,  </,  r,  p.  318). 

The  whole  secondary  vertebra,  wliicli  thus  results  fix)m 
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the  coalescence  of  the  skeleton-plates  of  a  pair  of  piimitive 
vertebne,  and  which  encloses  within  itaeif  a  part  of  the 
chorda,  consists  originally  of  a  somewhat  soft  cell-maaa,  which 
afterwards  passes  into  a  second  firmer,  cartilaginous  stat«, 
and  finally  into  a  third,  permanent,  bony  state.  These  three 
different  conditions  are  generally  distinguishable  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  Vertebrates ;  at 


Fig.  113  — Tliird  hncoan  neck-Tertebnk 
Fig.  114.— Siitb  bnmaD  chest- rertebia. 
Flo.  115.— Second  bnm&D  luoibar- vertebra. 

first,  most  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  quite  tender,  soft,  and 
membranous;  then,  in  the  course  of  development,  they 
become  cartilaginous,  and  finally  they  ossify. 

All  the  bony  vertebrae  which  afterwards  compose  the 
backbone,  or  vertebral  column,  arise,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  entirely  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  primitive 
vertebrae,  from  the  skeleton-plate.  The  outer  portion,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  we  have  called  the  "  muscle-plate  " 
(Fig.  112,  mp),  produces  the  great  mass  of  the  dorsal 
muscles  {the  dorsal  "  side  muscles  of  the  trunk  "),  as  well  as 
the  leather  skin,  which  covers  the  flesh  of  the  back.  This 
muscle-plate  is  in  direct  communication  with  that  portion 
of  the  side-plates  which  develops  into  the  ventral  skin  and 
the  ventral  muscles. 
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In  front,  at  the  head  end  of  the  embryo,  the  middle 
layer  (meaodenrui)  does  not  split  into  primitive  vertebne  and 
side-plates,  and  the  original  fibrous  layer  here  remains  un- 
divided, forming  the  so-called  "  head-plates  '*  (Fig.  102,  k,  p. 
337).  From  these  arise  the  skull — the  bony  covering  of  the 
brain — as  well  as  the  muscles  and  leather-skin  of  the  head. 
The  skull  develops  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  mem- 
branous vertebral  column.  The  right  and  left  head-plates 
arch  towards  each  other  over  the  brain-bladder,  enclose  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  chorda,  and  thus  eventually  form 
a  simple  soft,  membranous  capsule  round  the  brain.  This 
afterwards  changes  into  a  cartilaginous  primitive  skull, 
similar  to  that  which  is  retained  throughout  life  by  many 
fishesw  It  is  only  much  later  that  the  permanent  bony 
skull,  with  all  its  difierent  parts,  is  formed  firom  this  cartila- 
ginous primitive  skulL 

In  the  embryo  of  Man,  as  in  that  of  all  other  Vertebrates, 
the  very  remarkable  and  important  structures,  which  are 
called  the  gill-arches  and  gill-openings,  appear,  at  a  very 
early  period,  on  each  side  of  the  head  (Plate  I.  Fig.  1,  and 
Figs.  116,  118,/).  These  are  among  the  characteristic  and 
never-failing  organs  of  the  Vertebrates,  for  which  reason 
we  mentioned  them  in  considering  the  typical  primitive 
Vertebrate  (Figs.  52,  53,  p.  256).  On  the  right  and  left  walls 
of  the  intestinal  head-cavity,  in  the  anterior  portion,  fii'st 
one,  and  then  several  pairs  of  sac-like  protuberances  are 
formed,  which  break  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
side  wall  of  the  head.  They  thus  become  slits  through 
which  there  is  a  free  passage  from  without  into  the  throat- 
cavity:  these  are  the  gill-openings,  or  throat-openings. 
Between  each  pair  of  gill-openings  the  wall  of  the  thi*oat 
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cavity  grows  thicker,  and  is  changed  into  a  bow-sha|>ed  or 
sickle-shaped  ridge :  these  are  the  gill-arches ;  on  their 
inner  side  a  vascular  arch  afterwards  atises  (Fig.  101,  p.  336). 


t 


fiGS.  116,117.— Head  of  a  Chick,  on  the  third  da;  of  incub&tion :  116  is  a 

front  vion;  117  from  the  right  sida  ;  n,  nosa-i-adimentB  ;  I,  eye-mdimente  ) 
5,  ear.rndimeiits ;  v,  trout-brain  i  gl,  eje-fiBsnreB.  The  Brut  of  the  thre« 
paira  of  gill-opsDinga  is  BEparated  into  an  apper  jaw  prooesH  (c)  and  a  lower 
jaw  procesB  (u).     (After  KUllilier.) 

Fig.  118. — Head  of  embryo  of  a  dog,  from  thu  front ;  a,  the  two  aide  haWea 
of  the  front  brain-blodder;  6,  eye-rudiment  ei  c,  middle  brain -bladder  i  de,the 
first  pair  of  gill-archea  {c,  upper  jaw  proceaa;  li,  lower  jaw  procesa)  ;  /,/',/", 
the  second,  tbird,  and  fourth  pair  of  gill-archeB;  ghik,  beart  (c|,  right,  h, 
left  auricle ;  i,  left,  I:,  right  Tentricle) ;  I,  origin  of  the  aorta,  with  tbreo 
pturs  of  aorla-arobeB,  which  pass  on  to  the  gill-arches-     (After  BisabotT.) 

The  number  of  the  gill-arches,  and  of  the  gill-openings, 
which  alternate  with  the  former,  amounts  in  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates to  four  or  five  on  each  side  (Fig.  118,  e,  d,  f,  f,  f). 
The  lower  Vertebrates  have  a  yet  larger  number.  Oripn- 
ally  these  remarkable  formations  discharged  the  function  of 
a  breathing-apparatus — were  gills.  Even  yet  in  the  Fishes 
generally,  water,  serving  for  respiration,  and  which  is  taken 
in  througli  the  mouth,  passea  out  through  the  gill  slita  on 
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the  side  of  the  gullet.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates  they  after- 
wards close.  The  gill-archee  are  transformed  partly  into  the 
jaws,  partly  into  the  tongue-bone  and  the  bonelete  of  the 
ear  {oasicula  auditua).    (Cf.  Plates  I,,  VI.,  and  VII.) 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  tlie  gill- 
arches,  and  Immediately  behind  these,  the  heart  with  its  four 
compartments  is  formed  (Fig.  118,^  k  i  k),  and  above,  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  sense-organs 
appear ;  nose,  eye,  and  ear.     These  highly  important  organs 


Pig.  119. — Tnuitrene  asotion  thningh  tbe  ahonlder  region  and  the  front 
limbs  (ning-mdimeDts)  of  a  Chick,  oa  tbe  fourth  d&j  of  incabation  (abont 
20  times  the  Datnral  »ze).  Near  the  inteBtins)  tnbe  three  lighter  cords  are 
Tisible  oa  eftch  side  in  the  dark  dorsal  ttbU,  which  pees  into  the  rndimeatB  of 
the  fore  liniba  or  nioga  (e).  The  upper  of  these  Ib  the  mnscle- plate,  the 
middts  is  the  hind,  and  the  lower  is  the  front  root  of  a  Bpinal  nerve.  In 
the  middle,  below  the  chorda,  ia  the  aorta,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a  cardinal 
Tein ;  below  the  latter  are  the  primitive  kidneys.  The  ioteBtino  ii  almost 
ctoBod.  The  ventral  wall  extends  into  the  amnion,  which  forms  a  closed 
covering  ronnd  the  embrjo.     (After  Semak.) 
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originate  in  the  very  simplest  form.  The  organ  of  smell, 
or  the  nose,  appears  quite  in  the  front  of  the  bead,  in  the 
shape  of  two  little  pits  above  the  mouth-opening  (Fig. 
117,  n).  The  organ  of  sight,  or  eye,  also  in  the  form  of 
a  pit  (Fig,  117,  I,  118,  b),  comes  next,  behind  the  organ  of 
smell,  towards  which  a  considerable  vesicular  outgrowth  of 
the  fore-brain  grows  on  both  sides  of  the  head  (Fig.  105,  a). 
Further  back  appears  a  third  pit  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  organ  of  hearing  (Fig.  117,  g). 
No  trace  of  the  very  marvellous  future  structure  of  these 
oi^ans,  or  of  the  characteristic  form  of  the  face,  is  yet  to 
be  seea 

The  human  embryo,  having  reached  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, is  yet  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  germ  of  any 
of  the  higher  Vertebrates.  (Cf.  Plates  I.,  VI.,  and  VII.)  All 
the  essential  portions  of  the  body  are  now  begun  :  the  head 
with  its  primitive  skull,  the  rudiments  of  the  three  higher 
sense-organs,  and  the  five  brain-bladders,  and  the  gill-arches 
and  gill-openings ;  the  trunk  with  the  medulla,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  vertebral  column,  the  chain  of  metamera,  the 
heart  and  principal  blood-vessels,  and,  finally,  the  primitive 
kidneya  Man,  in  this  germ-stage,  is  a  higher  Vertebrate,  and 
yet  there  is  no  essential,  morphological  difi'erence  between 
the  human  embryo  and  that  of  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
etc.  (Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  upper  line  ot  sections).  This  is  an 
ontogenetic  fact  of  tho  highest  significance;  from  it  are 
drawn  Uie  most  important  phylogenetic  conclusions. 

There  is,  however,  as  yet  no  trace  of  limbs.  Though 
the  head  and  the  truuk  are  already  separated,  though  all 
the  impoi'tant  inner  organs  are  begun,  there  is  as  yet  no 
trace  of  the  limbs,  or  extremities,  in  this  stage.    These  do 
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not  appear  till  later.  This  also  is  a  &ct  of  the  profoundest 
interest;  for  it  tells  ws  that  the  older  Vertebrates  were 
footless,  as  the  lowest  living  Vertebrates  (Amphioxus  and 


Flo.  120. — TransTerae  eeotion  throagh  tho  pelvic  region  uid  the  hind 
Umbe  or  a  Cbick,  on  (be  fourth  day  of  iDCQbatian  (about  40  times  the  natura 
■iie)  :  h,  boTD-plato  ;  u,  mcdullarj  tnbo  n  apiiiBl  canal  u,  prionitiTe  kjd- 
o»j»i  X,  cborda  I  e,  hind  bmbl ,  b  aUantou  canal  in  the  ventml  wbIIj  t, 
aorta ;  v,  cardinal  Teina ,  a,  ititMtme ,  d,  integtinal-glandular  laf  er  ;  /,  in- 
teBtinal-fibrons  layer ;  jr.  Kcrm-epithelimn ;  r,  doml  ranacles -,  r,  body -caiTitj 
(caloma).     (After  Waldejer.) 


the  Cyclostoma)  are  at  the  present  tim&  The  descendants 
of  these  primaeval,  footless  Vertebrates  did  not  acquire  limbs 
till  a  much  later  period  in  the  course  of  tlieir  development, 
when  they  acquired  four  limbs — a  front  pair  and  a  hind  pair. 
These  limbs  are  all  originally  formed  after  one  model,  though 
they  afterwards  develop  very  difierently  :  in  Fishes  they 
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become  fins  (pectoral  and  ventral);  in  Birds,  wings  and  lege ; 
in  creeping  animals,  fore  and  hind  legs ;  in  Apes  and  in  Man, 
arms  and  lege.  All  these  parts  arise  from  a  first  rudiment  of 
the  same  perfectly  simple  form,  which  grows  secondarily  from 
the  skin-layer  (Figs.  119,  120).  They  always  make  their 
appearance  in  the  form  of  two  small  buds,  which  at  first 
resemble  mere  round  knobs  or  plates.  Gradually  each  of  these 
plates  increases  into  a  more  considerable  projection,  in  which 
there  is  a  more  slender  part,  nearer  the  body  of  the  embryo 
and  distinct  from  the  outer,  broader,  thicker  part.  This  later 
portion  is  the  rudiment  of  foot  or  of  hand,  while  the  former 
is  the  rudiment  of  arm  or  of  leg.  Plates  VI.  and  VII.  show 
how  similar  are  the  rudimentary  limbs  in  very  difierent 
Vertebrates. 

A  careful  study  and  thougbtfiil  comparison  of  the 
embryos  of  Man  and  other  Vertebrates  in  this  stage  of 
development  is  very  instructive,  and  reveals  to  the  thought- 
ful many  profounder  mysteries  and  weightier  truths  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  "revelations"  of  ail  the 
ecclesiastical  religions  of  the  earth.  Compare,  for  instance, 
carefully  and  attentively  the  three  consecutive  stages  of 
development,  represented  in  Plate  VI.  of  the  Fish  (F),  Sala- 
mander (S),  Tortoise  (T),  and  Chick  (C),  and  in  Plate  VII.  the 
corresponding  embryos  of  the  Hog  (B),  Calf  (G),  Rabbit  (R), 
and  of  Man  (M).  In  the  first  stage  (upper  row  of  Section 
I.),  in  which  the  head  with  the  five  brain-bladders,  and 
the  gill-arches  are  indeed  begun,  though  the  limbs  are  still 
entirely  wanting,  the  embryos  of  all  Vertebrates  from  Fish 
to  Man  differ  not  at  all,  or  only  in  non-essential  points.  In 
the  second  stage  (middle  row  of  Section  II.),  in  whicH  the 
limbs  are  indicated,  differences  begin  to  appear  between  the 
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embryos  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  Vertebrates ;  as  yet, 
however,  the  embryo  of  Man  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  higher  Mammals.  Finally,  in  the  third  stage 
(lower  row  of  Section  III.),  in  which  the  giU-arches  have 
already  disappeared  and  the  face  is  formed,  the  diflerenceg 
become  more  evident,  and  grow,  henceforth,  more  and  more 
striking.  The  significance  of  such  facts  as  these  cannot  be 
over-estimated.^** 

If  there  exists  an  inner,  causal  connection  between  the 
incidents  of  germ-history  and  those  of  tribe-history,  as  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  heredity,  we  must  assume  then 
these  ontogenetic  facts  immediately  afford  moat  important 
phylogenetic  conclusions.  For  the  wonderful  and  compre- 
hensive harmony  between  the  individual  evolution  of  Man 
and  that  of  other  Vertebrates  is  only  explicable  by  assuming 
the  descent  of  these  from  a  common  parent-fonn.  Indeed 
this  common  descent  is  now  granted  by  all  able  naturalists., 
who  in  place  of  a  supernatural  creation  assume  a  non- 
miraculous  evolution  of  organisms. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES  VI.  AND  VII. 

Plates  Tl.  and  VII.  srs  meant  to  repreEeal  the  more  or  legs  oomplete 
agreement,  aa  ro^^ards  the  most  important  relations  of  form,  between  the 
embryo  of  Uan  and  that  of  othor  Vertebratee  in  early  Btages  ot  indindnal 
deTelopmeDt.  This  s^oement  ia  the  more  complete,  the  earlier  the  period 
at  whioh  the  hnmon  embryo  is  compared  with  those  of  other  Vertebrates. 
It  is  letaiDed  longer,  the  mors  nearly  related  in  descent  the  respectiTe 
matured  animals  are— corresponding  to  the  "law  of  the  ontogenetic  con- 
ueotion  of  syetematically  related  forms."    (Cf.  Chapter  XIJ.,  p.  866.) 

Plate  VI.  ropreoents  tha  embryos  of  two  of  the  lower,  and  two  of  the 
higher  Vertebrates  in  three  different  stages  ;  of  a  Fish  (Osaeona-tiEh,  J'}  ;  of 
an  Amphibian  (Land-salamander,  S)  j  of  a  Keptilo  (Tortoise,  T)  ;  and  of  a 
Bird  (Chick,  C). 

Plate  VIII.  shows  the  embryos  of  fonr  Mammals  in  the  three  ooirespond- 
ing  stages  :  of  a  Hog  (H),  Calf  (C),  Babbit  (R),  and  a  Man  (U),  The  con- 
ditions of  the  threo  different  stages  of  development,  which  tbo  three  crou- 
rows  (I.,  II.,  III.)  represent,  are  selected  to  correspond  as  exactly  aa  possible. 

The  first,  or  upper  cross-row,  I.,  represents  a  very  early  stage,  with  gill- 
openings,  and  witbont  limbs.  The  second  (middle)  oroaa-row,  II.,  ahows  ft 
somewhat  later  stage,  with  the  firet  radiments  of  limbs,  while  the  gill- 
openings  are  yet  retained.  The  third  (lowest)  onw>40ff,  IIL,  shows  ■  still 
later  stage,  with  the  limbs  moni  developed  and  the  gill-openjngs  lost.  The 
membranes  and  appendages  of  the  embryonic  body  (the  amnion,  yelk-sao, 
allantois)  are  omitted.  The  whole  twonty-fonr  figures  are  slightly  magnified, 
tbenpper  ones  more  than  the  lower.  To  facilitate  the  comparison,  they  are  all 
reduced  to  nearly  the  same  siio  in  the  cuts.  All  the  embryca  are  seen  from 
the  loft  side ;  the  bead  extremity  is  above,  the  tail  extremity  below ;  the 
arched  baok  turned  to  the  right.  The  letters  indicate  tbe  same  parts,  in 
all  the  twenty.fonr  figures,  namely  :  t>,  fore-brain;  i,  twixt-brain  ;  tn,  mid- 
brain ;  h,  hind-brtun;  »,  after-brain  g  r,  spinal  marrow ;  e,  nosei  a,  eye; 
0,  ear;  it,  gilt-arches  j  g,  heart  j  u>,  vertebral  column)  /,  foM-Iimbaj  b,  hind- 
limbs  (  I,  tail"* 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

THE  GERM-MEMDHANES  AND  THE  FinST  CIBCULATIOH 
OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Idammaliiin  Organiiation  of  Uan. — Man  baa  the  MmB  Bodil;  9traotar« 
as  nil  otber  Hammals,  and  Iiia  Embryo  develops  in  exactly  the  game 
wny. — In  its  Lotor  Slngea  the  Hmnan  Embryo  is  not  esBentially 
different  from  tbose  of  the  Higher  MouimalB,  and  iii  its  Eai-lier  Stages 
not  uvea  from  tboee  of  alt  Higher  Vertebrates,— Tha  Law  of  the 
Ontogenetic  CiHmoctiiiQ  of  Syatematioally  BcLkted  Forms. — AppUcatioii 
of  this  Law  to  Man. — Form  aod  fiixe  of  the  Hnman  Embryo  in  the 
First  Foot  WpokB.— Tbu  Eumau  Embryo  in  the  First  Montb  of  its 
Development  is  formed  exactly  like  tbat  of  any  other  Mammal.— Id  the 
Becood  Month  the  First  Notii^eoble  DitTereoces  appeiU'. — At  Grst,  the 
Hirniaa  Embryo  resembles  those  of  all  otbor  Mammals;  later,  it 
reacmblos  ooly  those  of  the  Ilighec  Hammale. — The  Appondngos  and 
Uemkranea  of  the  Hamou  Embryo.— Il'bo  Telk-Boc—Tho  Allanlois  and 
tho  Plaoeata. — The  Amnion. — The  Heart,  the  First  Blood-vessels, 
and  the  First  Blood,  arise  from  the  iDteatinal-Bbroas  Layer. — The 
Heart  separatos  itself  from  tbe  Wall  of  the  Anterior  luteetine.— The 
Firnt  CironiatioD  of  the  Blood  in  the  Oerm-aroa  (a.  gerjiUnaliva)  : 
Yelk-an«ricB  aad  Yelk-ieina.— Second  Embryonic  Circulation  of  tbe 
Blood,  in  the  AUantois :  Navct-orterios  and  Narel-veius. — Dirisiooa  of 
Hamao  Germ-history. 

"  la  man  a  pecnlinr  organism?  Does  be  originate  in  a  wholly  ^CferenL 
way  from  a  dog,  bird,  frog-,  or  fi»h  ?  and  does  he  thereby  justify  thoee  who 
assert  tbab  be  has  no  place  in  nature,  and  no  real  relationship  with  the 
lower  world  of  animal  life  ?  Or  docs  he  develop  from  a  similar  embryo, 
and  nndergo  the  same  slow  and  gradoal  progreesive  moditicationB  7  Tba 
aotrwer  is  not  for  an  iuatant  doubtful,  and  haa  not  been  doubtful  for  the  last 
thirty  years.    Tbe   mode  of  man's  origin   and   the  earlier  stages  of   his 
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derelopment  tuv  nndoabtedlj  ideatical  with  thoae  of  the  aoimals  Btanding 
diroctlj'  belotr  him  in  the  BMle;  without  the  slightest  donbt,  he  staudH  in 
this  respect  nearer  the  &pe  than  the  ape  dooa  to  the  dog." — Tboxas  Huilit 
(1863). 

The  most  important  phenomenon,  having  a  general  bearing, 
that  we  have  so  far  met  with  in  the  process  of  human  germ- 
history,  b  surely  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
human  body  proceeds  from  the  beginning  in  ejmctly  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  Mammals.  All  the  special 
peculiarities  of  individual  development  which  distinguish 
Mammals  from  all  other  animals  are  found  also  in  Man. 
Long  ago,  from  the  physical  structure  of  the  perfect  Man 
the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  his  natural  position  in  the 
system  of  the  animal  world  can  only  be  in  the  mammalian 
class.  In  1735  Linnseus,  in  his  Systema  Naturce,  placed 
Man  in  one  and  the  same  class  with  the  Apes.  This  position 
is  fully  corroborated  by  comparative  germ-history.  We 
have  evidence  that,  no  less  in  embryonic  development  than 
in  anatomical  structure,  Man  closely  resembles  the  higher 
Mammals,  and  especially  the  Apes.  If  we  now  seek,  by 
applying  the  fundamental  biogenetic  law,  to  understand  this 
ontogenetic  agreement,  the  perfectly  simple  and  necessary 
conclusion  is  that  Man  is  descended  from  other  mammalian 
forms.  Hence  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  common  descent 
of  Man  and  the  other  Mammals  from  a  single  primaaval 
parent-foim,  or  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  blood-relation- 
ship is  closest  between  Men  and  Apes. 

This  essential  harmony  between  the  embryo  of  Man 
and  of  the  other  Mammals,  in  their  whole  bodily  form  and 
internal  structure,  exists  even  in  that  latest  age  of  develop- 
ment>  in  which  the  mammalian  body,  as  such,  is  already 
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unmistakable.  (Cf.  Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  the  second  row.) 
But  in  a  somewhat  earlier  stage,  in  which  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  limbs,  the  gill-arches,  the  sense-organs,  etc., 
are  already  present,  we  cannot  yet  recognize  mammalian 
embryos  as  such^  nor  can  we  distinguish  them  from  the 
embryos  of  Birds  and  Reptiles.  If  we  go  back  to  still  earlier 
stages  of  development,  we  are  unable  even  to  discover  any 
distinction  between  the  embryos  of  these  higher  Veiiebrates 
and  those  of  the  lower,  such  as  the  Amphibia  and  Fishes 
(Plates  VI.,  VII.,  upper  row).  Finally,  if  we  go  still  further 
back,  to  the  construction  of  the  body  from  the  four 
secondary  germ-layers,  we  make  the  surprising  discovery 
that  these  same  four  germ-layers  exist,  not  only  in  all 
Vertebrates,  but  also  in  aU  the  higher  Invertebrates,  and 
that  they  are  everywhere  concerned  in  the  same  way  in 
forming  the  fundamental  organs  of  the  body.  And  if  then 
we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  four  secondary  germ- 
layers,  we  find  that  they  develop  from  the  two  primary 
germ-layers,  which  are  identical  in  all  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lowest  division,  the  Protista.  (Cf.  Figs. 
23-28,  p.  93.)  Finally,  we  see  that  the  cells,  which  compose 
the  two  primary  germ-layers,  universally  originate  by 
fission,  from  a  single  simple  cell,  from  the  egg-celL 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  remark- 
able parallelism  of  the  most  important  germ-conditions  of 
man  and  animals.  We  shall  afterwards  turn  the  fact  to 
account  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  monophyletic 
descent,  i.e.,  the  assumption  of  the  common,  single  line  of 
descent  of  man  and  the  higher  animal  tribes.  It  declares 
itself  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  individual  development ; 
in  the  cleavage  of  the  egg-cell,  in  the  formation  of  the 
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germ-layers,  ia  the  fission  of  these,  in  the  construction  of  the 
most  important  fundamental  organs  from  these  germ-layers, 
etc.  The  first  rudiments  of  the  principal  parts  of  tiie  body, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  oldest  main  organ,  the  intestinal  canal, 
are  everywhere  originally  identical;  they  always  appear  in 
the  same  simplest  form.  But  all  the  peculiarities  by  which 
the  various  larger  and  smaller  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  differentiated  from  one  another  only  make  their  appear- 
ance gradually,  and  secondarily,  in  the  course  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  germ ;  and  those  which  distinguish  the  «.nirrmli> 
most  closely  allied  in  the  system  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  the  latest  to  appear.  This  latter  phenomenon  can  be 
formulated  as  a  definite  law,  which  may  be  regarded  as,  in 
some  sense,  an  addition  or  appendage  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  Biogeny.  It  is  the  law  of  the  ontogenetic  connection 
between  systematically  allied  animal  forms.  The  meaning 
of  this  ia  that  the  nearer  two  full-grown  perfect  animals  are 
to  each  other  in  point  of  general  body-structure,  and  hence 
the  more  closely  tboy  are  allied  in  the  system  of  the  ftniiTml 
kingdom,  the  longer  do  their  embryonic  forms  remain  the 
same,  and  the  longer  are  their  embryos,  and  their  young 
forms  in  general,  either  altogether  indistinguishable,  or  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  subordinate  characterR  This  law 
holds  good  of  all  animals  in  which  the  original  form  of  evo- 
lution has  been  correctly  inherited  palingenetically,  or  by 
"  inherited  evolution  ".  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  this  ori- 
ginal form  has  been  altered  kenogenetically,  or  by  "vitiated 
evolution,"  the  law  is  less  true  in  proportion  aa  a  great«r 
number  of  new  evolutionary  conditions  have  been  intro- 
duced by  adaptation  {c£  pp.  lO-H),"' 

If  we    apply  this   law   of  the   ontogenetic  connection 
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between  Bystematically  (and  hence  ako  phylogenetically) 
allied  forms  to  Man,  and  if,  with  reference  to  this  law,  we 
rapidly  run  through  the  earliest  human  conditions,  the  first 
striking  thing  noticeable  in  the  early  history  of  the  germ 
is  the  morphological  identity  of  the  egg-cells  of  Man  and 
of  otiier  Mammals  (Fig.  1).  All  the  properties  that  cha- 
racterize the  mammalian  egg,  are  also  observable  in  the 
human  e^;  especially  that  characteristic  structure  of  iti 
coating  (the  zona  peUudda)  which  clearly  distinguishes 
the  mammidian  egg  from  that  of  all  other  animals.     When 

Fio.  121. — Lyra.Bhaped  germ-shield  of  a  dog. 
"  Doable  shield  "  of  Bemak,  "  embrjonio  rudiment  ' 
of  other  anthon.y  The  dorsal  Tiirrow  is  risibln  in  the 
oentre  i  on  eitherside  are  the  medullar;  swellings. 

the  human  embryo  is  fourteen  days  old, 
it,  like  all  other  mammalian  embryos,  is 
in  the  form  of  an  entirely  simple,  lyre- 
ahaped  germ -shield.  Along  the  middle 
line  of  the  dorsal  side  of  this,  there  ap- 
pears the  rectilineal,  groove-shaped  medul- 
lary furrow,  bordered  by  the  two  parallel 
dorsal,  or  meduUary  swellings.  The  ventral  side  is  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  globular  intestinal  germ-vesicle.  In  this 
stage  the  human  embryo  is  one  line,  or  two  millimetres 
in  length.  It  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  other 
Mammals,  e.g..  of  the  Dog  (Fig.  121)."" 

A  week  later,  or  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day,  the 
human  embryo  has  already  attained  twice  this  length  ;  it  is 
now  two  lines  or  about  five  millimetres  in  length,  and  already 
i^ows,  when  seen  from  the  side,  the  characteristic  curvature 
of  the  back,  the  swelling  of  the  head  end,  the  earUest  nidi- 
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ments  of  the  higher  sense-organs,  and  the  rudimenta  of  tho 
gill-openings,  piercing  the  sides  of  the  neck  (Fig.  122,  III.; 
Plate  VII.  Fig.  M  I.).    The  allantois  has  growi  out  from  the 


Fid.  122. — Hnman  gfnsa  or  embT70B  from  the  eecoDd  to  tlie  fifteenth 
ireek  (natnral  size),  seen  from  tbe  left  sidei  the  arched  back  turned  towacdi 
the  right.  (Principally  after  Bcker.)  II.,  haman  embryo  oF  14  dB;s;  III.,of 
Sneeka;  IV.,ot  4  wi^ki-,  V.,ot  6  weeks;  VI.,  of  fi  weeksj  VII.,  of  7  WMk>| 
VIII.,  of  8  weeks  ;  XII.,  of  12  weeks  ;  XT.,  of  15  weeks. 

hind  end  of  the  intestine.  The  embryo  is  already  entirely 
enveloped  by  the  amnion,  and  is  now  only  connected  with 
the  germ-veaicle,  which  is  changing  into  the  yelk-sac,  by 
means  of  the  yelk-duct,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  abdomen. 
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In  this  stage  of  development,  the  extremities,  or  limbs, 
are  still  entirely  wanting ;  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  either  of 
arms  or  legs.  The  head  end,  however,  has  already  become 
markedly  distinct  or  differentiated  from  the  tail  end ;  more- 
over, the  first  rudiments  of  the  brain-bladders  appear  in 
front,  and  the  heart  appears  more  or  less  distinctly  on  the 
anterior  intestine.  A  real  face  is,  however,  not  yet  formed. 
We  may  also  search  in  vain  for  any  character  distinguishing 
the  human  embryo,  in  this  stage,  from  that  of  other  Mammals. 
(C£  Fig.  if  L,  JBI,  CI,  and  HL  on  Plate  VII.)i« 

Another  week  later,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
between  the  twenty-eighth  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  develop- 
ment, the  human  embryo  is  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  or 
about  one  centimetre  (Fig.  122,  IV, ,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  M II.). 
The  head  with  its  various  parts  is  now  plainly  distinguish- 
able :  within,  the  five  primitive  brain-bladders  (fore-brain, 
mid-brain,  twixt-brain,  hind-brain,  and  after-brain) ;  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  head,  the  giU-arches,  which  divide  the 
gill-openings ;  on  the  sides  of  the  head  the  rudiments  of 
the  eyes,  two  indentations  of  the  outer  skin,  towards  which 
grow  two  simple  bladders  from  the  side-wall  of  the  fore- 
brain.  Far  behind  the  eyes,  above  the  last  gill-arch,  the 
bladder-like  rudiment  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  visible. 
The  head,  which  is  very  large,  is  attached  to  the  trunk  at 
a  veiy  considerable  angle,  almost  a  right  angle.  The  trunk 
itself  is  still  attached  at  the  centre  of  its  ventral  side  to  the 
intestinal  germ-vesicle;  but  the  embryo  is  already  still 
further  separated  from  the  latter,  which,  therefore,  protrudes 
and  forms  the  yelk-sac.  Like  the  front  part,  the  hind  part 
of  the  body  is  very  much  curved,  so  that  the  pointed  tail 
end  is  turned  towards  the  head.     The  head  rests,  face  down- 
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Fib,  123. — Hnman  embryo  of  four  weeks  old,  opened  on  the  TentnJ  aido. 
The  walla  of  the  cheat  and  abdomen  have  been  ont  awaj,  sothat  the  contants 
of  the  cheat  and  yentral  cavities  are  visible.  All  the  nppeodagee  (amnion. 
ullaDtoia,  and  yelk-snc)  have  been  remoTSd,  and  alu>  the  middle  portian  of 
the  intestine :  n,  eye  ;  3,  nose  ;  4,  npper  Jaw  ;  5,  loner  jaw  ;  6,  the  second 
gill-aroh,  and  6"  the  third ;  o  v.  heart  (o,  right,  o',  left  auricle ;  v,  right,  v', 
left  rentricle);  h,  origin  of  the  aorta;  /,  liver  (u,  navel-voin) ;  e,  intMtina 
(with  the  yelk-artery,  ont  awsy  at  a') ;  j\  yelk-vein  i  m,  primitive  kidney  i 
t,  mdiments  of  the  sexnnl  glands;  r,  terminal  intestine  (with  mesentery,  i,cnt 
ftwaj);  n,  navel-artery;  ti,  navel -vein ;  7,  aoos  ;  8,  tail;  9,  front  liwbj  V, 
hind  limb.     (After  CoBt«.) 
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Fio.  124. — Hnman  embryo  of  five  weeks  old,  opened  on  the  Tentral  side 
(as  in  Fig.  123).  The  chest  and  ventral  walls,  with  the  liver,  have  been 
removed ;  3,  oator  nasal  process  ;  4,  upper  jaw  ;  5,  lower  jaw ;  z,  tongue ;  v, 
right,  v',  left  ventricle  of  heart ;  o',  left  auricle ;  b,  origin  of  the  aorta ; 
6'  6"  b'",  first,  second,  third  arterial  arches ;  c,  c',  c",  hollow  veins  {venm 
cavcp) ;  cw,  langs  (y,  arteries  of  Inngs) ;  e,  stomach ;  m,  primitive  kidneys ; 
(j,  left  yelk- veins  ;  »,  vena  portcs ;  a,  right  yelk.artery  ;  n,  navel-artery; 
u,  navel.vein) ;  «,  yelk-duct ;  i,  large  intestine ;  8,  tail ;  9,  front  limb ; 
9',  hind  limb.     (After  Coste.) 

ward,  on  the  yet  open  chest.  The  curvature  presently 
becomes  so  great  that  the  tail  almost  touches  the  forehead 
(Fig.  122,  V. ;  Fig.  137).  Three  or  four  distinct  curves  of  the 
arched  dorsal  side  are  now  distinguishable ;  a  skull-curve  or 
"front  head-curve"  near  the  second  brain-bladder,  a  neck- 
curve  or  "  hind  head-curve  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  a  tail-curve  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body.  This 
marked  curvature  is  shared  by  Man  with  the  three 
higher  classes  of  Vertebrates  (the  Amnion-animaLs),  while 
in  the  lower  classes  it  is  either  much  less  pronounced,  or 
altogether  absent.  In  this  stage,  when  four  weeks  old,  Man 
has  a  true  tail,  double  the  length  of  the  legs.  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  limbs  are  now  plainly  marked :  four  entirely 
simple  buds  in  the  form  of  roundish  plates,  two  fore  limbs 
and  two  hind  limbs,  the  former  being  a  little  larger  than 
the  latter.io* 

On  opening  the  human  embryo  of  the  age  of  one  month 
(Fig.  123),  we  find  the  intestinal  canal  already  formed  in  the 
body-cavity,  and  that  it  is  nearly  completely  separated 
fix)m  the  germ-vesicle.  The  mouth-opening  and  anus 
already  exist.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is,  however,  not 
yet  separated  from  that  of  the  nose,  nor  is  the  face  in 
general  yet  formed.  The  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  already 
shows  all  the  four  compartments ;  it  is  very  large,  filling 

18 
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almost  the  entire  chest-cavity  (Fig.  123,  ov).  Behind  it  the 
very  small  rudiments  of  the  lungs  lie  concealed  The 
primitive  kidneys  are  very  large  (Fig.  123,  m),  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  ventral  cavity,  and  extending  from 
the  liver  (/)  to  the  pelvic  intestine.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month,  all  the  ?s.sential  parts  of  the  body  are 
already  begun ;  and  yet,  in  this  stage,  we  are  still  unable 
to  discern  any  characters  essentially  distinguishing  the 
human  embryo  from  those  of  the  Dog,  the  Rabbit,  the 
Ox,  the  Horse,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  higher  Mammals. 
All  these  embryos  are  still  of  the  same  form,  and  at  best 
differ  from  the  embrjo  of  Man  only  in  the  general  dimen- 
sions of  the  body,  or  in  the  size  of  the  individual  organs — 
differences  of  no  moment.  Thus,  for  example,  the  liead, 
relatively  to  the  trunk,  is  a  little  larger  in  Man  than  in  the 
Sheep;  in  the  Dog  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  than  in 
Man.  But  these  are  all,  evidently,  very  trifling  difierencee 
indeed,  and  of  no  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  internal  and  external  organization,  the  form,  the 
disposition,  and  the  connection  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  germ  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  human 
embryo  of  four  weeks,  and  in  the  embryos  of  other 
Mammals  in  a  corresponding  stage  of  development. 

But  the  case  is  diflerent  even  in  the  second  month  of 
human  development.  Fig.  122  represents  a  human  germ, 
VI.,  of  six  weeks,  VII.,  of  seven  weeks,  VIII.,  of  eight 
weeks,  in  the  natural  size.  The  differences  which  distin- 
guish the  human  embryo  from  those  of  the  Dog  and  the 
lower  Mammals,  now  gradually  begin  to  become  more 
prominent.  Even  after  the  sixth,  and  yet  more  after  the 
eighth  week,  considerable  differences  are  visible,  especially 
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in  the  structure  of  the  head  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  it  III.,  etc.). 
The  size  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  brain  in  Man  is 
now  greater,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  tail  appears  shorter. 
Other  differences  between  Man  and  the  lower  Mammals  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  interior  parts. 
Yet  even  now  the  human  embryo  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  nearest  allied  Mammals,  the  Apes,  and 
especially  the  anthropomorphic  Apea  The  characters  which 
distinguish  the  human  embryo  from  those  of  Apes  make  their 
appearance  much  later ;  even  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
development,  in  which  the  human  embryo  is  instantly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  hoofed  animals  (Ungidata),  the 
former  is  still  very  similar  to  the  embryo  of  the  higher 
Apes.  At  length,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  these  characr 
ters  make  their  appearance,  and  during  the  four  last  months 
of  the  embryonic  life  of  the  human  being,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  human  embryo  is 
readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  all  other  Vertebrates ; 
then  the  characters  which  distinguish  the  various  races  of 
mankind  also  make  their  appearance,  especially  those  in 
the  structure  of  the  skull. 

The  strikmg  resemblance  which  exists  for  a  long  time 
between  the  embryos  of  Man  and  of  the  higher  Apes  dis- 
appears, moreover,  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  lower 
Apes.  It  is  naturaUy  retained  longest  in  the  large  anthro- 
pomorphic Apes  (the  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  Orang-outang,  and 
Gibbon;  Plate  XIV.).  The  facial  resemblance,  which  strikes  us 
in  these  man-lik,e  Apes,  continually  decreases  with  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  retained  throughout  life  by  the  remark- 
able Nose-apes  (Semnopithecua  naaicus)  of  Borneo  (Fig.  125), 
the  well-shaped  nose  of  which  might  well  be  coveted  by  men 
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in  whom  this  organ  is  too  short.  On  comparing  the  face  of 
this  nosed  monkey  with  that  of  specially  ape-Hke  human 
beings   {e.g.,  the    noted    Julia    Pasti-ana,    Fig.    126),    the 


Fio.  126. — Head  of  a  nose-ape  (SemnopMeeua  narietis)  from  Borneo. 
(After  Brehm.) 

Fio.  126.— Head  of  Jnlia  PaBtrnna.     (From  a  photograph  by  Hintze.) 

former  will  appear  a  higher  form  of  development  than  the 
latter.  There  are  very  many  persons  who  believe  that  the 
"image  of  God"  is  unmistakably  reflected  in  their  own 
features.  If  the  Nosed-ape  shared  in  this  singular  opinion, 
he  would  hold  it  with  a  better  right  than  some  snub-nosed 
people.'* 

This  gradually  progressive  separation,  this  increasing 
divei^ence  of  the  human  from  the  animal  foim,  which 
depends  on  the  law  of  the  ontogentic  connection  between 
systematically  allied  forma,  is  seen  not  only  in  the  external 
structure  of  the  body,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
internal  organs.  It  is  even  expressed  in  the  formation 
of  the  coverings  and  appendages  that  are  found  round  the 
outside  of  the  embryo,  and  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider  somewhat  more  in  detail.  Two  of  these  appea- 
dages,  the  amnion  and  the  allantois,  belong  only  to  the 
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three  higher  vertebrate  classes,  while  the  third,  the  yelk- 
sac,  occurs  in  most  Vertebrates.  This  circumstance  is  very 
significant,  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  that  it  affords 
material  assistance  towards  the  construction  of  the 
genealogical  tree  of  Man. 

The  nature  of  the  outer  egg>membrane,  which  surrounds 
the  entire  egg  embedded  in  the  uterus  of  the  Mammal,  is 
the  same  in  Man  as  in  the  higher  Mammala  At  first  the 
egg  is  surroimded,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  trans- 
parent, structureless  zona  peUucida  (Fig.  1,  p.  122,  and  Fig. 
36-40,  pp.  210-212).  Very  soon,  however,  even  in  the  first 
week  of  development,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  permanent 
tufted  membrane  (chorion).  This  originates  from  the  outer 
fold  of  the  amnion,  from  the  so-called  serous  membrane, 
the  formation  of  which  we  shall  presently  examine.  It  is 
formed  of  a  single  stratum  of  cells  from  the  outer  germ- 
layer,  the  skin-sensory  layer  At  its  first  appearance  the 
serous  membrane  is  an  entirely  simple,  flat,  closed  vesicle ; 
like  a  wide  sac,  closed  in  all  directions,  it  surrounds  the 
embryo  with  its  appendages;  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  two  is  fiUed  with  clear  watery  fluid.  At  an 
early  period,  however,  the  smooth  outer  surface  of  the  sac 
becomes  covered  with  numerous  small  tufts  or  knots,  which 
are  really  hollow  processes,  resembling  the  fingers  of  a  glove 
(Fig.  127 ;  139,  4  8Z,  5  chz).  These  branch  and  grow  into 
the  corresponding  depressions  foiined  by  the  bag-like  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus ;  the  egg 
thus  acquires  its  permanent,  fixed  position  (Figs.  130,  132, 
134). 

In  the  human  egg,  even  between  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  day,  this  outer  egg-membrane,  which  we  shall 
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Fio.  130.  Fia.  131. 

Fio.  127- — HaniBn  egg  bettreen  the  twelFtli  and  thirteenth  day.  After 
Allen  Thomson,  1.  Kut  openetl ;  natural  Bize.  2.  Opened,  and  ealuged. 
Within  the  outer  tutted  memhrane  {chorion)  tho  emftU  cnrved  germ  lieB  npon 
the  left  of  the  upper  side  of  the  large  inteBtiDal  germ-TesioIe. 

FiQ.  128.— Human  egg  on  the  fifteenth  day.  After  Allen  Thonaoti. 
KatDral  size,  and  opened.  The  small  germ  lies  in  the  upper  right-hand  part 
Oftlie  right  half. 

F:o.  129. — Homan  germ  on  the  fifteenth  daj,  taken  from  the  eggj 
enlarged  :  a,  yelksac  ;  h,  region  of  the  neck  (where  the  medullary  fnniiw  is 
already  closed) ;  c,  head  part  (with  open  modullaiy  foiTow)  ;  d,  hind  part 
(with  open  medullary  farrow)  ;  e,  a  ehred  of  the  anuiion. 

Pio.  130.— Human  egg  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-eocond  day. 
After  Allen  Thomson.  Matnral  stzc ;  opened.  The  outer  tutted  membrane 
(chorion)  forma  a  capociode  vesicle,  to  the  inner  wall  of  which  the  small 
gsrm  (above,  on  the  right)  is  attached  by  a  abort  navel-cord. 

Flo.  131. — Human  germ  between  the  twentieth  nnd  twenty-second  day, 
taken  out  of  the  egg;  onlnrged :  a,  amnioni  h,  yelk-sac  ;  c,  lower  jaw  process 
of  the  first  gill-arcb;  d,  upper  Jaw  process  of  the  same;  «,  second  gill-arch 
(behind  it  are  two  other  small  arches).  Three  gill -openings  are  very  plainly 
seeo;  /,  rudiments  of  the  forc-limbs;  g,  ear-vesicle  ;  h,  ejSi  i,  heart. 
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briefly  call  the  tufted  uiembraiie  (ckorwn),  is  completely 
covered  with  small  knots  or  tufts,  and  forms  a  globe  or 
sphere  of  6-8  millimetres  in  diameter  (Figs.  127-129.)  In 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  liquid 
in  the  inside,  the  tufted  membrane  (chorion)  continually 
increases  in  size,  so  that  the  embryo  occupies  only  a  small 
part  of  the  space  within  the  egg-bladder.  At  the  same  time 
the  tufts  on  tlie  chorion  increase  in  number  and  size,  and 


Via.  132.— Hntnan  embryo,  with  amnion  and  allantois.  in  the  third  week  ; 
with  a  large  globnlar  yelfc-sao  (below)  and  a  bladder-like  ollanloifl  (riRlit)  j 
there  are  aa  yet  no  limba,  Tho  germ  and  its  appendageH  are  eurronnded  by 
the  tnfted  merobrana  (eJiorion). 

F[0.  133.— Human  embryo,  wilh  amnion  and  allnntois,  in  tho  fourth 
week.  (After  Krauac.)  Tho  amnion  (<p)  liea  pretty  olose  to  the  body.  The 
greater  port  oE  tho  yelk-sac  (d)  has  been  lorn  away.  Behind  this  the 
allontoia  (!)  is  visible,  aa  a  pear-shaped  vesicle  of  considerable  Biie.  Arms 
(/)  aad  legs  (6)  are  just  beginning;  r,  fore-brain;  t,  twiit-brains  m, 
mid-brain;  1;  hind-brain;  n,  after-brain;  n,  eye;  k,  throe  gill-arcbeB ;  e. 
heart ;  5,  tail. 
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become  more  branched.  Though  these  tufts  at  first  covered 
the  whole  surface,  they  afterwards  degenerate  over  a  great 
part  of  this ;  they  develop  in  consequence  all  the  more 
vigorously  at  a  particular  point,  at  the  place  where  the 
allantois  forms  tlie  placenta. 

On  opening  the  chorion  of  a  human  embryo  of  three 


.— Hnmon  smbryo  with  its  membnuiBB,  six  ireekB  old.  The  enter 
coveriDg  of  tho  ombryo  torniB  tho  chorion,  which  ia  covered  with  nnmeroiu 
branching  tnfts,  and  ia  lined  intepQallr  by  the  botoob  membrane.  The  embryo 
ia  anrronnded  by  the  delicate  membmne  of  the  amnion. B»c.  The  yelk-aao  ia 
rednoed  to  a  little  pear-Bhapcd  navel.TeBicIe ;  its  thin  stalk,  tho  long  yelk- 
dnct,  is  enclosed  in  the  naTel.cord.  In  this  cord,  behind  the  yelk.dnot,  Uea 
the  much  ahorter  slslk  of  the  allantois,  the  inner  layer  of  which  (intestiiiAl- 
glandnlar  layer)  in  Figs.  132  and  133  presented  a  bladder  of  cotuidemble 
aiie  1  while  the  ontor  layer  attaches  itaelf  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  outer 
egg-membrano,  and  at  this  point  forms  the  placenta. 
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weeks  old,  we  find  a  large,  round  sac,  filled  with  liquid, 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  germ.     This  is  the  yelk-sac,  the 
so-called  navel- vesicle,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  already 
examined  (Figs.  132,  133).     In  proportion  as   the   embryo 
grows  larger,  the  yelk-sac  grows  smaller.     At  a  later  period 
it  hangs,  as  a  small  pear-shaped  vesicle,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stalk  (the   yelk-duct),  from  the   abdomen   of  the   embryo 
(Fig.  139,  5  ds),  and  is  finally  detached  from  the  body  by  the 
closing  of  the  navel.    The  wall  of  this  navel- vesicle  consists, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  an  inner  layer,  the  intestinal-glandular 
layer,  and  an  outer  layer,  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.     It  is 
therefore  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  the  intestiaal 
wall  itself,  of  which  it  forms,  in  fact,  a  direct  continuation. 
In  Birds  and  Reptiles  the  yelk-sac  is  much  larger,  and  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminous  and  fatty  nutri- 
tive matter.    This  penetrates  through  the  yelk-duct  into  the 
intestinal  cavity  and  serves  as  food.     In  Mammals  the  yelk- 
sac  plays  a  much  smaller  part  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
germ,  and  degenerates  at  an  early  period.    The  relation  of 
the  intestine  to  the  yelk  sac  has  very  often  been  entirely 
mistaken.     According  to  the  Gastrsea  Theory  the  two  form 
one  whole.     We  may  say  that  the  primitive  intestine  of 
those  Vertebrates  which  are  without  a  skull  afterwards 
separated   in   their  descendants    (in    consequence    of   the 
accumulation  of  nutritive  yelk)  into  two  parts,  a  transitory 
embryonic  organ  (the  yelk-sac),  and  a  permanent  intestine 
(the  after-intestine). 

Behind  the  yelk-sac,  a  second  and  much  more  significant 
appendage  forms,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
vertebrate  embryo.  This  is  the  allantois,  or  primitive 
urinary  sac,  an  important  embryonic  organ,  which  occurs 
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only  in  the  three  higher  classes  of  Vertebrates.  It  grows 
from  the  hind  end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  pelvic 
intestinal  cavity  (Figs.  133, 1.  135,  r,  u,  136,  p,  139,  al).     Its 


Fio.  136.— LoDgitDdinal  section  through  the  embryo  of  a  Chick  (ia 
fifth  day  of  incubation).  The  embryo  with  carved  dorsal  sartace  (black) ; 
diintestioe;  0,  month;  a,  anus;  I,  Inn^  ;  'i.lirer;  jf,  mesenterj' ;  ir,aaric1ei 
k,  Tentricle ;  b,  arterial  arches;  t,  aorta;  c,  yelk-aao ;  m,  yclk-duct;  w. 
allHDtoiaj  r  italic  of  allantois;  n,  amnion ;  tc,  amnion -caTily ;  t,  serous 
membrane.     (After  Boer.) 

first  irudiment  appears  as  a  small  vesicle  on  the  edge  of  the 
pelvic  intestinal  cavity,  representing  an  extension  of  the 
intestine,  and  therefore  {like  the  yelk-sac)  has  a  two-layered 
wall.  The  cavity  of  the  vesicle  is  coated  by  the  intestinal- 
glandular  layer,  and  the  outer  lamella  of  the  wall  is  formed 
by  the  thickened  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  The  small  vesicle 
grows  larger  and  larger,  and  forms  a  sac  of  considerable  size, 
filled  -mth  liquid,  and  in  the  wall  of  which  large  blood- 
vessels form.     It  soon  reaches  the  inner  wall  of  the  e^- 
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cavity,  and  spreads  itself  out  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion.  In  many  Mammals  the  allantois  becomes  so  large 
that  it  finally  surrounds  the  whole  embryo  with  its  other 
appendages,  as  a  great  covering,  and  extends  over  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  e^-membrane.  On  cutting  such  an 
egg,  the  first  thing  met  with  is  a  large  space  filled  with 


Fio.  136.— Embryo  or  Dog,  twenty -Htc  days  a\A,  opened  on  the  ventral  gido 
(as  in  Figa.  134  and  135).  Chest  and  ventral  walU  have  been  removed  :  a. 
Qose-pitBj  j>,  ejes  ;  c,  under-jaw  (lirst  gill-arch)  ;  <l,  H^cond  gill-nrch  ;  e/gh, 
heart  (e,  right,  /,  left  auricle ;  j,  right,  h,  left  ventricle)  j  i,  aorla  (origin  of) ; 
Idr,  liver  (in  the  middle  between  the  two  lobes  is  the  cut  yellc.vcin);  I. 
stomach  ;  tn,  intcBtine  i  n,  yelk.eac  1  0,  primitive  hidneja  ;  ji,  allantois  ;  q, 
fore-limba  ;  fi,  hind.limbs.  The  crooked  embryo  line  been  stretched  Hlraitflil'' 
<A(Wr  Biscboff.) 
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fluid ;  this  is  the  aUantois  cavity,  and  it  is  only  after  tlie 
removal  of  this  iDembrane  that  the  real  embryonic  body, 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  amnion,  is  found. 

In  Man,  the  allantoia  does  not  attain  so  great  a  size, 
but  losing  its  vesicular  form,  changes  into  the  placenta 
soon  after  it  has  reached  the  inner  wall  of  the   chorion. 


Fia.  137.— Embryo  of  a  Do^,  from  tbo  right  aide :  a,  the  Snt  bratn. 
bladder  j  b,  seoond ;  c.  third  ;  <J,  fourth  ;  e,  tha  eye  ;  /,  the  ear-veBicle  ;  s^. 
first  gill.arch  (j,  lower  jaw,  h,  upper  jaw)  ;  i,  Becsind  gill-arch ;  Mm,  hoart 
(*,  right  auricle  ;  J,  right  Tentriole  ;  in,  left  ventricle)  ;  n,  beginning  of  the 
torta ;  0,  heart  poach  }  p,  liver ;  q,  intestine  ;  r,  jellc-dnct ;  8,  f  elk-sao  (torn 
airaj)  ;  t,  allantoiB  (torn  away)  ;  u,  amnioD  1  v.  fore'limb :  z,  hind-limb. 
(After  Bischoff.) 

Yet  even  in  Man  the  first  rudiment  of  the  allantoiB  is  a 
stalked  pear-^aped  bladder  (Fig.  133,  l),]uai  as  in  other 
Mammals.     1  stated  this  in  1874,  in  the  first  and  second 
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editions  of  this  book,  and  explained  it  in  the  drawing  now 
given  in  Fig.  137.  I  based  the  statement  on  a  very  apt 
deduction.  For  as  the  general  form  and  the  finer  structure 
of  the  placenta  is  entirely  similar  in  Man  and  in  Apes, 
the  origin  of  the  organ  could  not  be  different  in  the  two 
cases.  As,  however,  the  bladder-like  form  of  the  allantois 
of  the  human  being  had  never  been  directly  observed,  I  was 
gravely  accused  by  Wilhelm  His  of  falsifying  science.  His 
stated  that  "  it  is  known  that  the  allantois  in  the  human 
being  is  never  seen  in  the  bladder-like  form  "  (!).  Luckily 
for  me,  this  "  never  visible  "  bladder  form  was  actually  seen 
by  Professor  Krause  of  Gottingen  in  the  following  year 
(1875),  and  a  drawing  of  it,  reproduced  in  Fig.  133,  was 
given,^^ 

When  the  bladder-shaped  human  allantois  has  reached 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tufted  membrane  {chorion),  spreading 
itself  flatly  over  the  latter,  it  forms  the  placenta,  which  is 
very  important  to  the  nourishment  of  the  germ.  The  stalk 
of  the  allantois,  which  connects  the  embryo  with  the 
placenta,  and  carries  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  navel 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  is  enveloped  by  the  amnion, 
and,  together  with  the  amnion-sheath,  forms  the  so-called 
navel-cord  (Fig.  138,  a  a).  The  large  network  of  blood- 
filled  vessels  of  the  embrj'^onic  allantois  attaches  itself 
closely  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus, 
and  the  partition  wall  between  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
mother  and  those  of  the  child  grows  very  much  thinner, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  remarkable  apparatus  for  nourishing 
the  embryonic  body  which  we  call  the  placenta,  and  to 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  (Cf  Chapter  XIX,)  At 
present,  I  will  speak  of  it  only  in  coimection  with  the  fact 
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that  it  appears  exclusively  in  the  higher  Manunala,  not  in 
tlie  lower.  Of  the  three  sub-classes  or  principal  groups  of 
the  Mammals,  the  two  lower  groups,  the  Beaked  Animals 

FiQ.  138. — Egg-membrBDcs 
of  the  honum  embryo  (diagrani- 
Distio) :  tn,  the  thick,  fleahf  wall 
of  the  iit«nu  1  plu,  placenta  (of 
which  the  inner  layer  Cp'"') 
aendB  processes  ■□  between  the 
tafts  of  the  charion  (cht)  ;  cJif, 
tnfte<!  ohorion  ;  chl,  smooth  oho- 

cariCji  oi,  amnioD'Sbenth  of 
the  Darel-cord  (which  pasBsa 
below  into  the  navel  of  the  em- 
bryn,  not  represeDted  here)  1 
ds,  yelk-dnot;  di,  yolk-sac; 
dv,  dr,  decidaa  (dr,  true,  dr, 
false  decidua).  The  CBvity  of 
the  Dterna  (uh)  opens  below 
the  right,  into  the  ovidnct  (t)'     (Alter 


(0rnitko8t<»iia)  and  Pouched  Animals  {Marsujnalta),  have  no 
placenta,  the  allantois  remaining  a  simple  bladder,  filled 
with  fluid,  as  in  Birds  and  Reptiles.  Only  in  the  third  and 
most  highly  developed  mammalian  sub-class,  the  Placental 
Animals,  is  a  true  placenta  developed  from  the  allantois. 
To  the  placental  sub-class  belong  the  Hoofed  Animals, 
Whales,  Beasts  of  Prey,  Insect-eating  Animals,  Rodents, 
Bats,  Apes,  and  Men.  This  circumstance  is  direct  evidence 
that  man  has  developed  from  this  group  of  Mammals. 

In  connection  with  the  line  of  descent  of  the  human 
race,  the  allantois  is,  therefore,  of  twofold  interest :  firstly, 
because  this  appendage  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  lower 
classes  of  VertebrateH,  and  is  developed  only  in  ihe  three 
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Fio.  139. — Five  diagrammatio  longitudinal  sections  through  the  develop- 
ing mammalian  germ  with  its  egg-coverings.  In  Fig.  1-4  the  longitadinal 
Beotion  is  through  the  sagittal  plane  or  the  middle  plane  of  the  body,  which 
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MparatBB  the  right  and  left  haWea  ;  id  Fig.  5  Lhe  germ  ia  seen  from  the  left 
Bide.  In  Fig.  1,  the  prooborion  (d),  etadded  with  tufla  (d'),  surroimds  the 
gann-Teaiole,  the  wall  of  whioh  is  compoeed  of  the  two  primary  germ- 
\ajerB.  Between  the  ootec  (a)  and  the  inner  (i)  germ-layer  within  the 
limits  of  the  germ-Brea  {area  gvrminatii-a)  the  middle  geTmAujer^metixltrma, 
m)  baa  developed.  In  Fig,  2,  the  embryo  (c)  iB  already  beginning  to  Bepkrate 
from  the  geim-ieBicle  (da),  and  the  wall  of  amnion-fold  is  beginning  to  rise 
ronnd  the  embryo  (in  front  aa  the  hcad.Bheath,  ke,  behind  as  the  tail-iheath, 
SI.)  In  Fig.  3,  the  edges  of  the  amnion.fold  (am)  meet  over  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  thus  forming  the  amaion-oaTity  (oh) ;  in  oonseqnenco  of  the  further 
separation  of  the  embryo  (e)  from  the  germ-Tesicle  (ds),  the  inteaLinal- 
oanal  (dd)  originates,  and  from  the  hind  end  of  this  the  aJlantois  (al)  grows 
oat.  In  Fig.  4,  the  allantois  (alj  is  bigger  j  the  yelk-aoc  (ds)  is  smaller. 
In  Fig.  5,  tho  embryo  already  shows  the  gill-opeoings  and  the  radimeots  of 
the  two  pairs  of  limbs;  the  chorion  has  formed  braoched  tafta.  In  all  fire 
Ggare>,  s  indicatea  embryo;  a,  outer  germ-layari  m,  middle  germ-layer; 
j,  inner  germ-layar ;  am,  amnion ;  {ka,  head-sheath ;  «i,  taiLsheath) ;  ah, 
amDion-oavity ;  aa,  amnioD-aheath  of  the  uarel.oord;  lift,  intestinal  germ- 
Tesicle;  da,  yelk-sac i  dg,  yelk-duct;  df,  iDteatiaai-fibcoas  layer;  dd,  ia. 
testinal-glandulai  layer  j  al,  ollaatois ;  vI^ftA,  regloa  of  the  heart;  d,  jelk- 
membmoe  or  prochorion ;  d',  tuf  ta  of  the  latter  ;  ah,  aeroaa  corering ;  at, 
tofts  of  the  latter;  ch,  tufted  membrane  or  chorion;  chi,  tafts  of  the 
tatter;  it,  terminal  rein;  r,  cavity,  filled  with  liqnid,  between  the  Amnion 
and  chorion.     (After  EQlliker.)     (Cf.  Fl.  V.  Fig.  11  and  16.) 

higher  classes,  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  placenta  is  developed  from  the  allantois  only  in 
the  higher  Mammals,  including  Maji,  and  not  in  the  lower 
Mammals.  The  former  are  therefore  called  "  Placental 
Animals  "  (Placentalia). 

Another  characteristic  common  to  the  three  higher  classes 
of  Vertebrates  alone,  is  the  formation  of  the  third  appendage 
of  the  embyro,  the  amnion,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. We  have  already  learned  something  of  the  amnion 
in  noticiDg  the  separation  of  the  embryo  from  the  intestinal 
germ-vesicle.  We  found  that  the  walls  of  the  latter  rise  in 
a  ring-shaped  fold  round  the  embryonic  body.  In  front,  this 
fold  appears  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  head-cap,  or  head- 
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sheath  (Fig.  139,  2  fe) ;  at  the  back,  it  also  arches  upward 
and  forms  the  tail-cap,  or  tail-sheath  (Fig.  139,  2  ««) ;  on  the 
right  and  left  sides,  the  fold  is  at  first  lower,  and  is  here 
called  the  side-caps,  or  side-sheaths  (Fig.  140;  Figs.  95,  96,  a/, 
p.  317).     All  these  caps  or  sheaths  are  only  parts  of  a  con- 


Fio.  140. — Transverse  section  through  an  embryonic  Chick  (a  little 
behind  the  anterior  opening  of  the  intestine),  at  the  end  of  the  first  daj  of 
incubation.  The  medollarj  farrow  above  and  the  intestinal  farrow  below 
are  still  wide  open.  At  each  side,  the  rudiment  of  the  body-cavity  (cceloma) 
can  be  seen  between  the  skin-fibrous  layer  and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer. 
On  the  right  and  left  of  it,  at  the  outside,  the  side -caps  of  the  amnion  are 
beginning  to  rise.     (After  Remak.) 

nected  ring-like  fold,  which  passes  round  the  embryo.  This 
grows  higher  and  higher,  rises  like  a  great  encircling  wall,  and 
finally  arches  over  the  body  of  the  embryo,  so  as  to  form  a 
cavern-like  covering  over  the  latter.  The  edges  of  the  ring- 
like fold  meet  and  coalesce  (Figs.  141,  142).  The  embryo, 
thus,  at  last  lies  in  a  thin  membranous  sac,  filled  with  the 
amnion-fluid  (Fig.  139,  4,  5  ah). 

When  the  sac  is  completely  closed,  the  inner  layer  of  the 
fold,  which  forms  the  real  wall  of  the  sac,  withdraws  com- 
pletely from  the  outer  layer.  The  latter  attaches  itself  to 
the  inside  of  the  outer  egg-membrane  ("  prochorion  ").  It 
supplants  this  prochorion,  and  forms  the  permanent  tufted 
membrane,  the  true  "chorion."  This  arises  solely  from 
the  horn-plate  (Fig.  139,  4  sh).  The  thin  wall  of  the 
amnion-sac,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  two  strata :  of  an 
inner  stratum,  the  horn-plate,  and  of  an  outer  stratum,  the 
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Bkin-fibrous  layer  (Figa.  141, 142).  The  latter  is  indeed  here 
very  thin  and  delicate,  but  yet  can  be  distinctly  shown  to 
be  a  direct  contmuation  of  the  leather-skin  (corium.),  and 


Fio,  141, — TnmsrerEe  section  tbrongh  an  embiyonio  CUck  in  tho  narel 
region  (»t  the  fifth  daj  of  incabBtioD).  The  amnion-folda  (uni)  alniMt 
meet  ovor  tho  back  of  the  embryo.  The  ioteetine  {d),  still  open,  passes 
below  into  the  yellc'sao  :  <1/,  inteslinal-fibronB  layer  ;  sh,  not«chord ;  m, 
aorta;  le,  principal  »eing  j  bS,  ventral  cBTitv,  not  jet  closed;  r,  »ntenar, 
g,  posterior  nGi-re-rootn  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  mu,  muscle-plate  ;  hp, 
i rat ber -plate ;  A,  horn-plato.    (After  Bemalc.) 

is,  therefore,  the  outermost  layer  arising  from  the  fission  of 
the  middle  germ-layer  (mesm/fj'mo).  Thus  the  outer 
peripheric  portion  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  clotlies  only  the 
inner  lamella  of  the  amnion-fold  (the  head-sheath,  tail- 
sheath,  etc.),  and  extends  only  to  the  edge  of  the  fold  itself. 
The  outer  lamella  ia  formed  entirely  by  the  horn-plate,  and 
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it  produces  the  tufted  chorion,  the  hollow,  branched  tuils  of 
which  grow  into  the  depressions  in  the  mncous  membrane 
of  the  maternal  uterus. 


PiQ,  142. — TrftnBverae 
KCtion  throDgh  an  em- 
brfonia  Chick  ia  the 
■honlder  regioD  (at  the 
fifth  dsj  of  incnbation). 
The  •ectionpttiBeBinidiraf 
betwaen  the  rDdiments  of 
the  interior  limbs  (or 
wing*,  E).  The  amnion- 
folda  have  groiTii  00m- 
pletel;  together  over  the 
back  of  the  embryo. 
(After  Bemak.)  (Cum. 
pare,  aa  regHTds  other 
poiots,  with  Figa.  139,140, 
and  111,  and  Plato  V. 
Fig.  14.) 


In  huinan  Phylogeny  the  amnion  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, because  it  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  three 
higher  classes  of  Vertebrates.  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Reptiles 
alone  possess  it,  and  therefore  these  three  classes  are 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Amnion  Animals,  or 
Amniota.  All  Amnion  Animals,  including  Man,  are  de- 
scended from  a  common  parent-form.  All  the  lower  Verte- 
brates, on  the  contrary,  entirely  want  this  amniotic  formation. 

Of  the  throe  bladder-like  appendages  of  the  embryo  just 
mentioned,  the  amnion  has  no  blood-vessels  at  any  period 
of  its  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  other  bladdeia, 
the  yelk-sac  and  the  allantois,  are  provided  with  large  blood- 
vessels, which  accomplish  the  nutrition  of  the  embryonic 
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body.  Here  we  may  speak  of  the  first  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  embryo,  and  of  its  central  organ,  the  heart  The  first 
blood-vessels  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  first  blood  itaelf, 
develop  from  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  On  this  account 
the  latter  was  called  the  vascular  layer  by  the  earlier  em- 
bryologists.  In  a  certain  sense  this  name  is  quite  correct ; 
only  it  must  not  he  understood  to  imply  that  all  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  body  proceed  from  this  layer,  or  that  the 
whole  of  the  vascular  layer  is  applied  only  to  the  formation 
of  the  blood-vessela.  Neither  is  the  case.  The  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer  also  forma,  as  we  saw,  the  whole  fibrous  and 
muscular  wall  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  also  the  mesentery. 
We  shall  presently  find  that  blood-vessels  can  form  in- 
dependently from  other  parts,  especially  in  the  various  parts 
proceeding  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer. 

The  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  the  whole  vascular 
system,  are  by  no  means  among  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
animal  organism.  Aristotle  assumed  that  the  heart  of 
the  Chick  was  formed  first ;  and  many  later  authors  have 
shared  this  view.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  body,  the 
four  secondary  germ-layers,  the  intestinal  tube,  and  the 
notochord,  are  already  formed  before  the  first  indication  of 
the  blood-vessel  system  appeara  This  fact,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards find,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Phylogeny  ot 
the  animal  kingdom  Our  older  animal  ancestors  possessed 
neither  blood  nor  heart 

We  have  already  examined  the  first  blood-vessels  of  the 
mammalian  embryo  in  transverse  sections.  They  are,  first, 
the  two  primary  arteries,  or  "  primitive  aort^,"  which  lie 
in  the  narrow  longitudinal  clefl  between  the  primitive 
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spinal  cords,  the  side-plates,  and  the  intestinal-glandular 
layer  (Figs.  92,  ao,  Fig.  95,  96,  ao) ;  and,  second,  the  two 
principal  veins,  or  "  cardinal  veins,"  which  appear  somewhat 
later,  outside  the  former,  above  the  primitive  kidney  ducts 
(Fig.  96,  re,  Fig.  141,  vc).  The  primitive  arteries  seem  to 
arise  by  fission  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  intestinal-fibrous 
layer ;  the  primitive  veins,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  outer 
parts  of  the  same  layer. 

In  just  the  same  way,  and  in  connection  with  these  first 
blood-vessels,  the  heart  also  arises  from  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer,  in  the  lower  wall  of  the  anterior  intestine, 
near  the  throat,  at  the  place  where  the  heart  remains 
throughout  life  in  Fishes.  Perhaps  it  will  not  seem  very 
poetic  that  the  heart  develops  directly  from  the  intestinal 
wall  But  the  fact  cannot  be  altered,  and  is  also  easily 
comprehensible  phylogenetically.  The  Vertebrates  are,  at 
any  rate,  in  this  respect  more  aesthetic  than  the  Mussels. 
In  these  the  heart  remains  permanently  lying  behind  on  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  near  the  anus,  so  that  the  heart  seems  to 
be  penetrated  by  the  rectum. 

Midway  between  the  gill-arches  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
head,  and  rather  further  back,  at  the  throat  of  the  embryo,  a 
wart-like  thickening  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  develops 
on  the  lower  wall  of  the  intestinal  head  cavity  (Fig.  143,  cZ/^. 
This  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  heart.  This  swelling  is 
spindle-shaped,  at  first  quite  solid,  and  is  formed  entirely  of 
cells  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  It  afterwards,  however, 
curves  in  the  form  of  an  S  (Fig.  144,  c),  and  a  little  hollow 
is  formed  in  its  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  between  the  central  cells. 
Some  single  colls  of  the  wall  separate  from  the  rest  and 
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fioat  about  in  this  fluid.     These  cells  are  the  first  blood- 
cells,  and  the  fluid  is  the  first  blood.     In  the  same  way 


Pia.  143. — IjonftitndinBl  Bection  throngli  the  head  oF  an  embrjoaio  Chick 
(at  the  tnd  of  the  Grat  <1a;  of  tDoabation)  :  ">,  medDllarf  tube;  ch,  ooto- 
chord ;  d,  inteBtioBl  tabe  (with  a  blind  anterior  end) ;  k,  head.pUtea ;  4f, 
first  rudiment  of  the  heart  (in  the  intestinal-fibronB  layer  of  the  ventnl 
wall  of  the  head  intestine);  hh,  cavitf  for  the  heart ;  hi,  membrane  of  the 
heart;  Jti:,  head-cup  of  the  amnion ;  tj,  head-Bheatfa ;  h,  honi.plate.  (After 
Bemak.) 

Fio.  141. — Human  embiyo,  of  14  to  18  days,  opeoed  at  the  rentral  aide. 
Under  the  foreheud-pToceag  of  the  head  (()  the  heart  (c)  appoarB  ia  tbe 
heart.cavity  (p)  with  the  base  of  the  oorfa  (b).  The  greater  part  of  ths 
yelk.BQC  (o)  has  been  removed  {at  i,  the  opcninR  of  tho  anterior  intestine) ; 
ir,  tbe  priuitivQ  oortm  (lying  under  the  primilive  vertebne)  ;  i,  terminal 
intestine,  or  large  inteitino ;  a,  allantoii  (u,  its  atalk) ;  i',  amnion.  (After 
CoUe.) 
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blood    arises  in   the   first   rudimentary   blood-vessels   con- 
nected with  the  heart.     These  also,  at  first,  are  solid,  round 


Fig.  145. — Transyerse  section  throngh  the  head  of  an  embryonic  Chick 
of  36  honrs.  Below  the  medullary  tube,  the  two  primitive  aort®  (pa)  are 
risible  in  the  head -plates  («)  on  both  sides  of  the  notochord.  Below  the 
throat  (d)  can  be  seen  the  aortal-cnd  of  the  heart  (ae) ;  hh,  heart-cavity ; 
hk,  heart  membrane ;  Ics,  head-sheath,  amnion-fold ;  h,  horn-plate.  (After 
Remak.) 

Fig..  146. — Transverse  section  through  the  heart-region  of  the  same 
Chick  (further  back  than  the  former).  In  the  heart-cavity  (hh),  the  heart 
(A)  is  still  connected  by  a  heart-mesentery  {h>j)  with  the  intestinal-fibrous- 
layer  (df)  of  the  anterior  intestine :  d,  intestinal-glandular  layer ;  up, 
primitive  vertebral  plates;  gh,  rudiment  of  the  ear- vesicle  in  the  horn- 
plate  ;  hp,  first  rising  of  the  amnion-fold.     (After  Remak.) 

cords  of  cells.  They  then  become  hollow,  while  a  fluid 
separates  and  gathers  in  the  centre,  and  single  cells  detach 
themselves  from  the  rest  and  become  blood-cells.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  arteries,  which  cany  the  blood  from  the 
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heart,  and  of  the  vein,"),  which  carry  the  blood  back  to  the 
heart. 

At  first,  the  heart  lies  within  the  intestinal  wall  itaelf, 
from  which  it  has  developed,  as  do  the  first  main  blood- 
vessels proceeding  from  it.  The  heart  itself  is  in  reality 
only  a  local  extension  of  one  of  these  main  blood-vessels. 
Soon,  however,  the  heart  separates  from  its  place  of  origin, 
and  now  lies  freely  in  a  cavity,  called  the  heart-cavity 
(Figs.  145,  hk,  14G,  hh).  This  heai-t-cavity  is  merely  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body-cavity  {cceloma),  which,  as  a 
horseshoe-shaped  arch,  connects  the  right  and  left  divisions 
of  the  coelora  (Fig.  140).  The  wall  of  the  heart^cavfty  is 
therefore  formed,  like  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  body- 
cavity,  partly  by  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (Fig.  146,  df), 
and  partly  by  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (hp).  While  the  heart 
is  separating  from  the  anterior  intestine,  it  remains  for  a 
short  time  attached  to  the  latter  by  a  thin  plate,  a  heart- 
mesentery  (Fig.  146,  hg).  It  afterwards  lies  quite  freely  in 
the  heart-cavity,  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  intestinal 
wall  only  by  the  main  blood-vessels  which  pass  from  it. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  this  spindle-shaped  heart- 
formation,  which  soon  assumes  a  curved,  S-shaped  form, 
divides  into  a  right  and  a  left;  branch.  These  two  tubes 
are  arched  and  curved  upward,  and  represent  the  two  first 
aortse -arches.  They  mount  up  in  the  wall  of  the  anterior 
intestine,  which,  in  a  measure,  they  encircle,  and  they  there 
unite  above  at  the  upper  wall  of  the  intestinal  head-cavity 
in  one  large  single  main  artery,  which  passes  backward 
immediately  under  the  notochord,  anc^  which  is  called  the 
main  aorta  {aorta  principalis,  Fig.  147,  a).  The  first  pwt 
of  aortie-arches  passes  up  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  first  paii 
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of  gill-arches,  and  lies,  therefore,  between  the  first  gill-arch 
(i)  on  the  outaide,  and  the  anterior  intestine   ((/)  on  the 

Fio.  147- — Diagrammatic 
tr&aflTerse  lection  through 
the  bemd  of  an  embironio 
Hamiral :  h,  horn -plate  i  m, 
medDllar^  tobe  (brain-blad- 
der) i  tnr,  wall  of  the  latter 
/.leather-plate I  «,nidimeat- 
ary  ekiilli  th,  nolochortl 
It,  gill-arcb ;  mp,  mascle. 
plate ;  c,  heart-cftTily,  on 
terior  part  of  the  body 
cavity  (eatoiaa) ;  tf,  in 
testinal  tabe;  dd,  intes- 
tinal-glandnlar  layer;  d/, 
inteBtinal-mnscle  plale;  hg, 
heart -meBenteTT  i  hu,  heart- 
wall;  hi,  ventricle  1  ab, 
mortA-arcbes ;  n,  tmiuverse 
■ecti<Hi  throngli  the  aorta. 

inside, — just  as  these  vascular  arches  are  situated  in  adult 
fishes  throughout  life.  The  single  main  aorta,  which  results 
from  the  union  above  of  these  two  first  vascular  arches. 
Boon  again  divides  into  two  parallel  branches,  which  pass 
backward  on  both  sides  of  the  notochord.  These  are  tlio 
primitive  aortae,  which  have  been  already  spoken  of;  they 
are  also  called  posterior  vertebral  arteries  ((.(rteruF  verte- 
bi-alea  poffei'iores).  These  two  main  arteries  send  out  on 
each  side  from  four  to  five  branches  at  right  angles,  which 
pass  from  the  body  of  the  embryo  into  the  genn-area,  and 
are  called  the  omphalic-mesenteric  arteries  (o  rteriix  omphalo- 
Ttiesentericce),  or  the  yelk-arteries  (aiierite  vitellina). 
They  represent  the  first  rudiments  of  a  circulation  within 
the  germ-area.  The  first  blood-vessels,  therefore,  pass  out 
from  the  body  of  the  embryo  and  extend  to  the  edge  of 
1» 
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the  geiTW-area.  Numerous  blood-vesseb  form  in  the  intes- 
tinal-fibrous layer  of  the  germ-area.  They  are  at  first 
confined  to  the  dark  germ-ai-ea,  or  the  so-called  "  vascular 


Fio .  1 48.— Cuioe  -shaped 
gonn  of  a  Dog,  from  the 
veDtral  aide ;  enlnrged 
about  10  timei.  In  front, 
below  the  forehead,  the 
Srst  pair  of  gill-archea  tu-e 
Tiaible;  bflow  tbcae  is  the 
S-ehaped  bent  heart,  cloM 
by,  and  un  either  wde  of 
which  lie  the  two  e*r-ve»i- 
clea.  Poateriorlj,  the  heart 
divides  into  the  two  felk- 
veina,  which  ipread  them* 
BelveB  orer  the  germ-aita 
(the  greater  part  of  thig  haa 
been  torn  away).  At  tbB 
bottom  of  the  open  vential 
cavity  the  primitive  aort» 
lie  between  the  primitive 
vertebne,  aad  from  which 
five  pairs  of  yelk-arteriea 
proceed.    (After  BiaohofF.) 


area  "  {area  opaca,  or  area  vaaculoaa) ;  but  they  afterwards 
extend  over  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  intestinal  germ- 
vesicle.  The  whole  yelk-sac,  finally,  seems  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  network  of  blood-vessels.  It  is  the  function  of  these 
blood-vessels  to  collect  food-material  from  the  contents  of 
the  yelk-sac  and  carry  it  to  the  body  of  the  embryo.  This 
is  done  by  veins,  by  blood-vessels  leading  back,  which  pass 
in  at  the  posterior  opening  of  the  heart,  fii-st  from  the  germ- 
area  and  later  from  the  yelk-sac.  These  veins  are  called 
yelk-veins  (vena;  iHellina:) ;  they  are  also  often  called 
omphalic -mesenteric  veins  {fence  oniphalo-inesentericce). 
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Thus  the  first  circulatory  system  of  the  blood  in  the 
embryo  (Figs.  148-150)  occurs  in  all  the  higher  classes  of 


FlO.  14a.--Embryo  and  (;erni-aiTn  of  a  Eabbil,  in  which  tlie  earliest 
rndiinetits  of  the  blood-Tessels  oii|ionr,  -Been  from  the  Tentral  side  (mngni- 
Ged  aboab  ten  times).  Tbe  posterior  end  of  tho  simple  heart  (a)  divides 
into  tiro  Ieu^  yGlk-veioB,  ivhich  form  b  network  of  blood-Teasels  oQ  the 
dark  germ-areft  (whicli  appears  light  on  tlio  black  liack(;roan<l).  At  the 
bead  entremit}'  tho  fore-brain  with  tbe  tvro  eye-resicles  (M>)  ma;  be  seen. 
Tho  dark  centre  of  tho  Rerm  is  the  wide-open  intestinlil  cavity.  Ten 
primitive  vertebne  are  visiblo  on  each  side  of  tho  notocbord.  (After 
BitohoS.) 

Vertebrates  in  the  following  simple  order  Tho  very  simple 
pouch-shaped  heart  (Fig.  150,  fi)  divides  both  in  front  and 
behind  into  two  vessels.  Tho.se  at  tho  back  arc  veins 
leading  to  the  heart.  They  take  food-material  from  the 
germ-vesicle,  or  yelk-sac,  and  carry  it  to  the  body  of  the 
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embryo.  The  vessels  passing  from  the  heart  in  front  are  the 
giU-areh  arteries,  leading  from  the  heart,  and  which,  rising 
as  aorta-arches,  encircle  the  anterior  end  of  the  inte.stine, 
and  unite  in  the  main  aorta  (aorla  principaiis).  The  two 
branches,  which  result  from  the  division  of  this  main  artery, 


Fia.  150.— Embryo  and  germ-area  of  a  Sabbit,  in  which  the  firat  sygtem 
of  hlood-vesBfila  is  cmnploto,— wpn  from  tho  vpntral  aide  (megnified  abmit 
five  timoa).  Tha  posterior  end  of  tlie  heart  (d),  whicli  is  curved  in  the  fwin 
of  an  8,  dirides  inki  two  large  yelk-veing,  each  of  which  aenda  ont  an 
anterior  branch  (b)  and  a  posterior  branch  (c).  Tbe  enda  of  these  nnite  in 
the  circular  boundary  vein,  or  terminal  vein  (v.  lerminali,)  (a).  In  the  germ- 
area  may  be  seen  tho  coarser  i-eiioos  network  (lying  below),  and  the  finer 
arterial  network  (lyiEg  nearer  the  snrface).  The  relk-arteries  (/)  open 
into  the  two  primitire  aorKe  (c).  The  dark  area  which  sarroiindB  tbe  hnd 
like  a  halo,  repreaeEta  the  recess  n-ilhin  the  head-cap  c 
(After  BiichoS.) 
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the  primitive  aortse,  send  out  riglit  and  left  the  yelk-arteries, 
which  leave  the  body  of  the  embryo  and  pass  into  the  germ- 
area.  Here,  and  in  the  circumference  of  the  navel-vesicle, 
two  layers  of  vessels  are  distinguishable — the  superficial 
arterial  layer,  and  the  lower  venous  layer.  The  two  are 
connected  together.  At  first  this  system  of  blood-vessels 
is  extended  only  over  the  superficial  front  of  the  germ-area 
as  far  as  the  edge.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  vascular 
area,  all  the  branches  unite  in  a  large  terminal  vein  (vena 
terrmnalis,  Fig.  150,  a).  This  vein  disappears  at  a  later 
period,  as  soon  as,  in  the  course  of  development,  the  for- 
mation of  blood-vessels  progresses  fuither,  and  then  the 
yelk-vessels  traverse  the  whole  yelk-sac.  When  the  navel- 
vesicle  degenerates,  these  vessels,  of  course,  also  degenerate, 
being  of  importance  only  in  the  first  period  of  embryonic 
life. 

This  first  circulation  in  the  yelk-sac  is  replaced,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  second  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
embryo,  that  of  the  allantois.  Large  blood-vessels  are 
developed  on  the  wall  of  the  primitive  urinary  sac,  or 
allantois,  from  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  These  vessels 
grow  larger  and  larger,  and  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  vessels  that  develop  in  the  body  of  the  embryo 
itself.  This  secondary  allantois  circulation  thus  gradually 
takes  the  place  of  the  original,  primary,  yelk-sac  circulation. 
When  the  allantois  has  grown  to  the  imier  w^all  of  the 
chorion,  and  has  changed  itself  into  the  placenta,  its  blood- 
vessels alone  accomplish  the  nourishment  of  the  embiyo. 
They  are  called  navel-vessels  {vasa  umhilicalia),  and  are 
originally  in  pairs :  one  pair  of  navel  arteries,  and  one  pair 
of  navel  veins.     The  two  navel-veins   (venoi  uvibilicalea, 
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Figs.  123,  u,  12i,u),  which  cany  blood  from  the  placenta  to 
the  heart,  open,  at  first,  into  the  united  yelk-veins.  These 
last  afterwards  di.sappear,  and  the  right  navel-vein  simul- 
taneously disappears  entirely,  so  that  a  single  great  veiiij 
the  left  navel-vein,  alone  remains,  which  carries  all  the 
nutritive  blood  fi-om  the  placenta  into  the  heart  of  the 
embryo.  The  two  ai-terie.?  of  the  allantoia,  or  the  navel- 
arteries  {artericE  umhilicales.  Figs.  123,  n,  124,71.),  are  merely 
the  last,  posterior  extremitie.'i  of  the  two  primitive  aortas, 
which  are  afterwards  greatly  developed.  It  is  not  until  the 
end  of  the  nine  months  of  embryonic  life,  when  the  human 
embryo  is  bom  and  entera  the  world  as  an  independent 
physiological  individual,  that  the  navel  circulation  losea  its 
significance.  The  navel  cord  (Fig.  138,  as),  in  which  these 
larger  blood-vessels  pass  from  the  embryo  to  the  placenta, 
is  removed  with  the  latter  at  the  so-called  "after-birth," 
and  an  entirely  new  circulation  of  the  blood,  limited  to  the 
body  of  the  child,  conies  into  operation  simultaneously  with 
pulmonary  respiration."^ 

Now,  if,  in  conclusion,  we  briefly  review  the  germ- 
history  of  Man  as  far  as  we  have  traced  it,  and  endeavour 
to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  in  one  connected  view,  it 
seems  desirable  to  divide  it  into  several  main  sections,  or 
periods,  and  these  into  subordinate  stages,  or  steps.  With 
reference  to  the  phylogenetic  significance  of  this  history, 
which  we  shall  next  consider  more  closely,  it  seems  to  me 
most  appropriate  to  make  the  four  main  divisions  and  ten 
Bub-divisioQs  as  distinguished  in  the  following  pages,  which 
correspond  to  the  most  important  phylogenetic  stages  of 
development  of  our  animal  ancestors.  (Cf.  Table  XXV. 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth    chapter.)     This  will   again 
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show  that  the  germ-history  of  Man  (according  to  the  law 
of  abbreviated  heredity)  is  very  rapid  and  compressed  in 
the  first  stages  of  its  course,  but  grows  slower  and  slower 
in  each  succeeding  stage.  All  the  remarkable  phenomena 
which  we  observe  in  the  transformation  of  the  human 
embryo  in  the  whole  course  of  oui'  Ontogeny,  are  intel- 
ligible only  with  the  help  of  Phylogeny,  and  are  explicable 
only  by  reference  to  the  historical  metamorphoses  of  our 
animal  ancestry .^^ 

It  is  true  that  if  the  ontogenetic,  and  the  phylogenetic 
stages  (in  Tables  VIII.  and  XXII.)  are  carefully  compared, 
a  complete  agreement  between  the  two  is  not  observable ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  individual  divergences.  In 
germ-history  many  organs  appear  earlier,  others  later, 
than  the  probable  course  of  tribal  history  leads  us  to 
expect.  But  an  adequate  explanation  of  these  divergences 
is  found  in  the  various  kenogenetic  modifications  which 
the  germ-histoiy  of  the  higher  Vertebrates  has  undergone 
in  the  long  course  of  its  evolution.  This  will  become  quite 
clear  when  we  carefully  compare  the  germ-history  of  Man 
with  the  Ontogeny  of  the  lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Amphioxus, 
an  Ontogeny  distinguished  by  tenacious  inheritance  of  the 
original  course  of  evolution. 


TABLE    VIII. 

SitniiAnc  SvuTEY  or  jat  Peuiods  in  IltiMui  GkUt-mnoBT. 

(Cf.  Table  XXII.) 


riltST  MAIN  DIVISION  OF  GEBM-HI8T0ET. 
Ibn  H  •  dnpls  FlMUd. 
The  hntnnin  embrjro  possesseB  the  form-Talue  ef  k  suuple  ukdividiial  of  the 
Grat  order  of  a  Bingle  plostid. 

First  Btoge :  Konernla  Stage  (Fig.  36,  p.  210). 
The  hainiui  germ  is  a  simple  ojtod  (the  impregOAted  egg-cell  after  the 
loss  of  the  genD-Tesicle). 

Second  Slago :  CTtola  Stage  (Fig.  S7,  p.  SIO). 
The  homsD  germ  ig  a  Bimple  cell  (the  impregnated  orulo-oell  with  the 
re-formed  kernel,  or  the  parent-cell). 

6EC0ND  MAIN  TITISION  OP  GEBM-HISTOBT. 
Van  as  a  many-ogUed  FiimlUTe  Anlval. 
The  humao  embrjo  oonsiats  of  many  oella,  which,  however,  ac  jot  form 


Third  Stago:  Komla  Stage  (Fig.  40,  p.  212,  and  PI.  II.  Fig.  14). 
The  baman  germ  is  a  globular  cell-mass,  of  which  one  hemisphere  oonsisti 
of  animal  cells,  the  other  of  Tegetative  cells- 
Fourth  Stage  :  Blaatnla  St^e  (Pt.  II.  Fig.  16}. 
The  haman  germ  is  a  Tcsiclo,  the  wall  of  which  coosists  of  aniiiiBl  ceUa, 
its  Doateots  of  TBgeCatiTe  cells. 
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THIRD  MAIN'  DIVISION  OF  GERM-HISTORT. 

Mas  at  an  inTertebrate  Tutj^Hii^i  Anjm^i 

The  human  embnro  possesses  the  form-mlacof  ao  iDdividaalof  tho  thirxi 
order,  aa  unanicalated  person  (a  single  metameron).  The  primitive  in* 
testinal  cavity  is  enclosed  by  two  primary  germ-lay er^it,  frx>m  the  fission  of 
which  four  secondary  germ-layers  are  presently  formeii. 

Fifth  Stage  :  Oaftnila  Stage  (Fig.  41,  p.  213,  and  PI.  II.  Fig.  17>« 

The  human  germ  forms  an  Ampbigastmla,  consisting  soWly  of  tho  two 
primary  germ-layers,  the  skin-layer,  and  the  intestinal  layer.  Tho  cavity  of 
the  primitive  intestine  is  occupied  by  entoderm  cells,  which  al;!'0  plug  the 
primitive  month. 

Sixth  Stage :  Chordonium  Stage  (Fig.  90,  p.  303). 

The  human  germ  possesses,  in  all  essential  points,  tho  organisation  of  a 
worm,  of  which  the  nearest  existing  allied  form  seems  to  U^  tho  asoidian 
larva.  Four  secondary  germ-layers  have  developed  from  tho  two  primary 
g^rm-layers,  and  coalesce  along  the  central  line. 


FOURTH  MAIN  DIVISION  OF  GERM  HISTORY. 

Kan  aa  a  true  Vertebrate. 

Tho  human  embryo  possesses  the  form.value  of  an  articulated  poraon. 
or  a  metameric  cliain.  Tho  articulation  principally  aCFoi'tA  tho  bony 
system  (primitive  vertebra?)  and  the  muscle-system,  Tho  skin-*onst^ry 
layer  is  divided  into  the  horn-plate,  the  medullary  tube,  and  tho  primitivtt 
kidneys.  The  skin.fibrous  layer  has  separated  into  the  leather* plat o,  tho 
primitive  vertebi-se  (muscle  p^ate  and  bone-plate),  and  the  nottvhoiM.  FVtnu 
the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  proceed  the  heart  with  tho  priiuM|Mil  UKhhI. 
vessels,  and  the  fleshy  intestinal  wall.  From  the  intestinal-glandular  layor 
the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  formed. 

Seventh  Stage :  Aeranial  Stage  (Figs.  103,  107,  pp.  3 12,  34-1). 

Tho  human  germ  possesses,  in  essential  points,  the  organixation  of  a  skull* 
leas  vertebrate,  similar  to  tho  developed  Amphioxus.  Tho  Innly  already 
forms  a  chain  of  metamera,  as  several  primitive  vertobm^  have  UHH>nio 
distinct.  The  head  is,  however,  not  yet  distinctly  se|taratod  from  tho 
trunk.  Tho  medullary  tube  has  not  yet  diCFcrontiated  into  tho  brain* 
bladders.    The  skull  is  still  wanting,  as  are  also  the  heart  and  liml^a. 
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Eighth  Stage :  CjoloBtom  SUg«  (Fig.  133,  p.  377,  PI,  VII.  Fig.  M  I.). 

Tho  htHQftD  germ  poBsesaes,  in  essential  points,  the  orgaaiiation  of  a  gill- 
lesB  cninial  animal  (like  the  developed  Myiinoida  and  Petromjzonta).  Tha 
nnmber  of  meUmeni  is  incrCftBing.  The  head  is  more  distiuctly  differenti- 
ated from  the  trtmk.  The  autei-ior  oitrcmitj  of  the  medDllar7  tube  snellg 
in  the  form  of  a  bladder,  and  forma  the  rudimentar;  brain,  which  soon 
divides  into  five  brain-b ladders,  Ijing  one  behind  the  other.  On  the  aides  of 
these  appear  the  radimenta  of  the  three  higher  sense-orgaas  :  the  nose-pit, 
and  the  eje  and  ear  vesicles.  With  tho  tirEt  clccalalion  of  the  blood  the 
heart  begins  ita  activity.    The  jana  and  limba  are  still  wanting. 

Ninth  Stage  :  lohthyod  Btagg  (Fig.  131,  p.  378,  PI.  VII.  Fig.  SI  II.). 
The  human  germ  poMesees,  in  csecntial  points,  the  organization  of  a  fish 
(or  a  fiah-Iiko  Sknlled.animal).  Tho  two  pairs  of  limbs  appear  in  the  simplest 
form,  as  fin-like  processes ;  a  jiair  of  anlerior  limbs  (dorsal  fins)  and  one 
pair  of  posterior  limba  (ventral  baa}.  The  gill-openings  are  cnmpletelj 
formed,  and  between  these  the  gill-arches  form  ;  the  first  pair  of  gill^l^che8 
differeotiote  into  the  rudimontH  of  tho  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Prom  the  in. 
testinal  canal  proceed  lungs  (awimming -bladder),  liver,  and  pancreas. 

Tenth  Stage :  Amnlotio  Bt«g«  (PI.  VII.  Fig.  If  III. ;  PI.  VIII.). 
The  human  germ  possesses,  in  essential  puints,  the  organization  of  an 
Amn ion-animal  (of  a  higher  gill-lcsa  Vertebrate),'  The  gill-epenings  disap- 
pear by  concrescence.  From  tho  gill-urchea  develop  the  javis,  the  tongnc- 
bone,  and  tho  bonelets  (ossicles)  of  the  car.  The  nllantois  perfects  itself, 
and  changes  into  the  peripheric  portion  of  the  placenta.  All  the  organs 
graddally  acquire  the  forma  peculiar  to  tho  mammals,  and  at  last  tho 
speciflo  hnmna  form,  (Compare  on  theae  points  the  I'bjlagony  in  the 
following  chaptera.'"') 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  VIII.  AND  IX. 

(Both  Plates  are  copied  from  Erdlf  "  Entwickelung  dea  Menschen.**  "^) 

Plate  VIII.  Fio.  1. — A  hnman  embryo  of  nine  weeks,  taken  out  from  the 
egg-membranes  and  magnified  three  times.  (Erdl,  Plate  XII.  Fig.  1-5.) 
The  skull  is  still  quite  transparent,  so  that  the  different  divisions  of  the 
brain  show  through  :  the  large  mid-brain  (''  four-bulbs  ")  is  separated  from 
the  scarcely  larger  fore -brain  (cerebrum)  by  a  shallow  groove,  but  from  the 
smaller  hind-brain  {cerebellum)  by  a  deep  indentation.  The  forehead  is 
much  arched  in  front ;  the  nose  is  yet  very  undeveloped ;  the  eye  is  still  dis- 
pioportionately  large  and  wide  open.  The  upper  lip  is  still  very  short  and 
thickly  swollen ;  the  under  lip  is  very  thin  ;  the  chin  is  short  and  very  re- 
treating. The  whole  face  is  very  small  in  propoi*tion  to  the  skull.  The  ear- 
shell  is  also  very  small,  but  the  outer  opening  of  the  ear  very  large.  The 
neck  is  still  very  short ;  the  trunk,  only  about  a  third  longer  than  the  head, 
is  of  uniform  thickness,  and,  towards  the  tail,  is  produced  into  a  blunt  point. 
The  two  pairs  of  limbs  are  already  completely  articulated.  The  anterior 
limbs  (arms)  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  posterior  limbs.  The  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  arm  (arm  and  fore-arm)  are  very  short  in  proportion 
to  the  hand,  and,  similarly,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg  (thigh-bone 
and  leg-bone)  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  foot.  The  fingers  on  the  hand 
are  almost  complete;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  toes  on  the  foot  are 
completely  bound,  as  far  as  the  points,  in  a  swimming  membrane,  so  that 
they  form  fins. 

Plate  VIII.  Fio.  2. — A  human  embryo  of  twelve  weeks,  within  the  egg- 
membranes;  natural  size.  (Erdl,  Plate  XI.  Fig.  2.)  The  embryo  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  the  amnion,  which  is  filled  with  the  amnion  fluid,  as  in  a 
water-bath.  The  navel  cord,  which  passes  from  the  navel  of  the  embryo  to 
the  chorion,  is  sheathed  in  a  continuation  of  the  amnion,  which  forms  folds 
at  the  point  where  it  is  fastened.  Above,  the  closely-crowded  and  branched 
chorion-tufts  form  the  placenta.  The  lower  part  of  the  chorion  (out  open 
and  laid  in  many  small  folds)  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  tufts.  Below  it, 
the  ''decidua,"  which  is  also  cut  and  spread  out,  is  still  hanging  in  deeper 
folds.  The  head  and  limbs  of  the  embryo  are  already  considerably  more 
developed  than  in  Fig.  1. 

Plate  IX. — A  human  embryo  of  five  months ;  natural  size.  (Erdl,  Plate 
XIV.)  The  embryo  is  enclosed  in  the  delicate  transparent  amnion,  which 
has  been  cut  open  in  front,  so  that  the  face  and  limbs  are  plainly  seen 
through  the  opening.  The  back  is  bent,  the  limbs  drawn  together,  so  that 
the  embryo  occupies  the  smallest  possible  space  in  the  egg-cavity.  The 
eyelids  are  closed.  From  the  navel  the  thick  navel-cord  passes,  in  ser- 
pentine folds,  over  the  right  shoulder  to  the  back,  and  from  there  to  the 
spongy  placenta  (below,  on  the  right).  The  outer,  thin,  much-folded  cover- 
ing is  the  outer  egg-membrane,  the  chorion."* 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE    STRUCTURE  OF  THE    BODY  OP    THE    AMrHIOXUS 

AND  OF   THE   ASUIDIAiJ. 

Caassl  SiguiScance  of  the  FandameDtal  Law  of  Biogen;. — Icflnenoa  oF 
Sbarteoed  and  Vitiated  Heredity. — Kenogenetic  ModiGcatJoa  of  FbUd' 
geoesia. — The  Method  of  Fbylogony  based  od  tbe  Uetbod  of  Geologj. — 
Hypothetic  Completion  of  the  Connected  Evolationary  Serie*  by  Appo- 
sition of  the  Actual  Fragments Fbylogeaetic  Hypotheses  are  Beliable 

and  Justified. — Importance  of  tbe  Ampbioins  and  the  Aaoidian. — 
Natural  History  and  Anatomy  of  the  AmphJazna. — Sitemal  Stmotore 
of  the  Body. — Skin-oovering. — Oater.alcin  (Epidermii^  and  Loatber-akm 
(Corium). — Notochord. — Mednllary  Tnbe.— Organs  of  Sense. — Intestine 
with  an  Anterior  Reepiratory  Portion  (GiU-ioteatine)  and  a  Poeteriw 
Digestive  Portion(StoinBoh-inte8tine).— Liver.— Pulsating  Blood-vessels. 
— Doi-sal  Vessel  over  the  Intestine  (Gill-veia  and  Aorta). — Venttal 
VeasBl  under  the  Intestine  (Intestinal  Vein  and  Qill-artery).— Hore- 
mect  of  the  Blood. — Lymph- vessels. — Ventral  Canals  and  Side  Canal* 
—  Body-cavity  and  Gili-oavity-  —  Gill-ooTering.  —  Kidney*.  —  Saiiial 
Organs. — Testes  and  Ovaries. — Vertebrate  Nature  of  Amphions. — Com- 
parisou  of  Ampbioius  and  Yoong  Lamprey  (Pstrotnyton). — Conipan*oti 
of  Amphioius  and  Asoidian. — Cellulose  Tunic. —  Qill-sao. — Intestine. 
— Nerve-centres. — Heart.— Seioal  Organs. 

"  The  primitive  history  of  tbe  species  is  all  the  more  folly  retained  in 
its  germ-hiatory  in  proportion  as  the  series  of  embryonic  forms  tiaveraed  i* 
longer ;  and  it  is  more  accorately  retained  the  less  tbe  mode  of  life  of  ths 
recent  forma  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier,  and  the  less  the  peculiarities 
of  tbe  several  embryonic  states  moat  ce  regarded  as  transferred  ftDm  a  later 
to  an  earlier  period  of  life,  or  as  acquired  independently.'' — Fbitz  HUllkb 
(1864). 

In   turning   from   the  germ -hi  story  to   the  tribal  history 
of  Man,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  causal  connec- 
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tion  which  exists  between  these  two  main  branches  of  the 
history  of   human  evolution.     We  found   that   this  most 
significant  causal  connection  was  most  simply  expressed  in 
"  the  fundamental  law  of  organic  evolution,"  the   meaning 
and  significance  of  which  was  explained  in  detail  in  the 
first  chapter.     According  to  that  first  biogenetic  principle, 
Ontogeny    is    a   short    and    compressed    recapitulation   of 
Phylogeny.      If  this   reproduction   of  tribal  history  were 
always  complete  in  germ-history,  it  would  be  an  easy  task 
to  re-arrange  Phylogeny  by   using  Ontogeny  as   a  guide. 
When  any  one  wanted  to  know  from  what  ancestors  each 
higher   organism  is  descended,   therefore   also   from   what 
ancestors  Man  is  descended,  and  from  what  forms  the  whole 
human  race  has  developed,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
trace  accurately  the  series  of  forms   which   occur  in   the 
evolution  of  the  individual  from  the  egg ;  each  form  occur- 
ring in  this  series  might  then,  without  further  trouble,  be 
regarded  as   the    representative    of    an   old    and    extinct 
ancestral  form.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  immediate 
translation  of  ontogenetic  facts  into  phylogenetic   concep- 
tions  is   only   directly   allowable   in  the   case   of  a   com- 
paratively small  part  of  animals.     There  are,  it  is  true,  a 
number  of  low,  Invertebmte  Animals  {e.g.,  Plant-animals, 
Worms,  Crabs)  still  extant,  each  germ-form  of  which  we  are 
justified  in   explaining,   without    further  trouble,  as    the 
reproduction,  or  the  portrait,  of  an  extinct  parent-form.    But 
in  most  animals,  and  in  Man,  this  is  impossible,  because 
the  germ-forms  themselves  have  again  been  modified,  and 
have  partly  lost  their  original  nature,  in  consequence  of  the 
infinite  variety  in  the  conditions  of  existence. 

During  the  immeasurable  course  of  the  organic  history 
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of  the  earth,  during  the  many  millions  of  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  organic  life  has  been  developing  on  our 
.  planet,  modifications  in  the  mode  of  germination  have 
occurred  in  most  animals ;  this  fact  was  firat  clearly  recog- 
nized by  Fritz  Miiller-Desterro,  and  was  thus  expressed 
in  his  able  work,  "  Fiir  Darwin."  "  The  histoiieal  record 
preserved  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  (of  an  individual) 
is  gradually  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
evolution  continually  strikes  out  a  straighter  roEid  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  animal,  and  the  record  is  much 
vitiated  by  the  struggle  for  existence  which  the  freely- 
living  larvre  have  to  undergo."  The  former  phenomenon, 
the  obliteration  of  the  ontogenetic  epitome,  is  effected  by 
the  law  of  simplified  or  abridged  heredity.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon, the  vitiation  of  the  ontogenetic  epitome,  is  caused 
by  the  law  of  modified  or  vitiated  heredity.  In  accordance 
with  this  latter  law,  the  young  forms  of  animals  (not  only 
freely-living  larvse,  but  also  embryos  enclosed  in  the  mother's 
body)  may  be  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  immediate 
surroundings,  just  as  fully  formed  animals  are  modified  by 
adaptation  to  the  external  conditions  of  their  existence; 
the  very  species  are  sometimes  modified  during  germination. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  shortened  heredity,  it  is 
advantageous  to  all  higher  organisms  (and  the  more  so  the 
higher  their  development)  that  the  original  course  of 
development  should  be  shortened  and  simplified,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  ancestral  traditions  should  be 
obliterated.  The  higher  the  individual  organism  stands  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  less  completely  does  it  reproduce, 
in  its  Ontogeny,  the  entire  series  of  its  ancestoi's,  for 
reasons  which  are  partly  known,  partly  yet  undiscovered 
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The  fact  is  simply  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  various 
histories  of  individual  evolution  of  higher  and  lower  animals 
of  the  same  tribe.^^^ 

In  order  to   give  its   due   weight   to   this   significant 
relation,  we  have  classed  the  whole  series  of  ontogenetic 
phenomena,  of  the  phenomena  occuring  in  the  evolution  of 
an  individual,  in  two  different  groups,  placing  the  palin- 
genetic  phenomena  in  one  group,  the  kenogenetic  in  the 
other.     To  Palingenesis,  or  inherited  evolution,  we  referred 
those  incidents  in  germ-history  which  may  be  regarded  as 
accurately  inherited  from  the  history  of  the  tribe.     On  the 
other  hand,  we  applied  the  term  Kenogenesis,  or  vitiated 
evolution,    to    such    ontogenetic    processes    as    were    not 
directly  referable  to  corresponding  phylogenetic  incidents, 
but  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  explained  as  modifications, 
or  vitiations,  of  the  latter.     In  consequence  of  this  critical 
separation    of    palingenetic    from    kenogenetic    geiminal 
phenomena,  the  fundamental   law  of    Biogeny  was   more 
accurately  defined. as  follows:  The  short  and  quick  history 
of  the  germ  (Ontogeny)   is  a  compressed  epitome  of  the 
long  and  slow  history  of  the  tribe;   this  epitome   is  the 
more  correct  and  complete,  in  proportion  as  the  inherited  or 
epitomized  evolution  (Palingenesis)  is  retained  by  heredity, 
and  the  less  vitiated  evolution  (Kenogenesis)  is  introduced 
by  adaptation. ^^ 

In  order  correctly  to  distinguish  the  palingenetic  from 
the  kenogenetic  phenomena  of  germ-history,  and  from  these 
rightly  to  infer  the  tribal  history,  we  must  especially  apply 
ourselves  to  a  comparative  study  of  Ontogeny.  It  is  only 
by  comparing  the  germ-history  of  allied  forms  that  we  are 
able  to  discover  the  traces  of  their  tribal  history.     For  this 
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purpose  we  may  most  advantageously  apply  the  method 
which  geologists  have  long  used  in  deberminiog  the  order 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  crust  of  the  eeirth.  Most 
people  know  that  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe,  a  thin  shell 
which  surrounds  the  glowing  and  fluid  main  mass  in  its 
interior,  consists  of  two  chief  classes  of  rocks :  firstly,  the 
so-called  Volcanic,  or  Plutonic  rocks,  produced  directly  by 
the  solidification  of  the  molten  internal  mass  of  the  earth 
upon  the  surface ;  and,  secondly,  the  so-called  Neptunian,  or 
Sedimentary  rocks,  produced  from  the  former  by  the  trans- 
forming agency  of  water,  and  deposited,  in  stratified  layers, 
under  water.  At  first,  each  of  these  Neptunian  layers 
formed  a  stratum  of  soft  mud ;  but  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years  they  solidified  into  firm,  hard  masses  of 
rock  (sandstone,  marl,  chalk,  etc.),  at  the  same  time  perma- 
nently enclosing  in  their  own  mass  such  bard  and  imperish- 
able bodies  as  had  found  their  way  into  tlie  soft  mud. 
Among  the  bodies,  which  were  in  this  way  either  actually 
fossiUzed,  or  left  the  characteristic  impripts  of  their  form3 
in  the  soft  clay,  the  harder  parts  of  the  animals  and  plants 
which  lived  and  died  on  the  spot  during  the  stratification  of 
mud  are  especially  frequent. 

Each  Neptunian  rock-stratum  contains  its  own  charac- 
teristic fossils — the  remains  of  such  animals  and  plants  as 
lived  during  that  particular  epoch  of  the  eai-th's  history. 
By  comparing  these  strata,  it  is  possible  to  review  the  whole 
connected  series  of  earth-periods.  All  geologists  are  now 
agreed  that  such  a  positive,  historical  series  of  rock  forma- 
tions is  demonstrable,  and  that  the  lowest  of  these  strata 
were  deposited  in  primceval  times,  the  upper  in  the  most 
recent  times.     But  in  no  one  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
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globe  is  the  entire  series  of  the  strata-system  perfect,  with 
layer  on  layer  in  due  succession ;  in  no  place  is  the  series  even 
approximately  complete.  In  fact,  the  order  of  the  different 
strata  of  the  earth  and  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  as  commonly  conceived  by  geologists,  is  only 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  actually  exist ;  it  is  the  result  of 
the  comparison  of  a  number  of  separate  observations  of  the 
sequence  of  strata  at  various  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 

We  shall  treat  the  Phylogeny  of  Man  in  a  similar  way. 
We  will  endeavour  to  form  the  various  phylogenetic  frag- 
ments, occurring  in  very  different  gi'oups  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  into  an  approximately  correct  representation  of 
the  ancestral  line  of  Man.  We  shall  find,  that  it  is  really 
possible,  by  rightly  grouping  and  comparing  the  germ-history 
of  very  diverse  animals,  to  obtain  an  approximately  perfect 
picture  of  the  palaeontological  development  of  the  ancestors 
of  Man  and  of  Mammals ;  a  picture,  such  as  could  never  be 
formed  from  the  Ontogeny  of  the  Mammals.  In  consequence 
of  the  kenogenetic  processes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in 
consequence  of  vitiated  and  of  abridged  heredity,  whole 
series  of  the  lower  stages  of  evolution,  especially  in  the  most 
ancient  periods,  have  fallen  out  from  the  germ-history  of 
Man  and  of  other  Mammals,  or  have  been  vitiated  by  modifi- 
cation. But  in  the  lower  Vertebrates  and  in  their  Inverte- 
brate ancestors  we  meet  with  these  very  low  form-stages 
in  all  their  original  purity.  Especially  in  the  lowest  of  all 
Vertebrates,  the  Amphioxus,  the  most  ancient  ancestml  forms 
have  been  perfectly  retained  in  the  evolution  of  the  germ. 
So,  too,  we  find  strong  evidence  in  the  Fishes,  which  stand 
midway  between  the  lower  and  higher  Vertebrates,  and 
which  explain  several  other  phylogenetic  periods.     Lastly 
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come  the  highest  Vertebrates,  in  which  the  middle  and  the 
older  stages  of  ancestral  evolution  have  been  either  falsified 
or  abridged,  but  in  which  the  later  sta^s  of  the  phylo- 
genetic  process  are  still  well  retained  in  the  Ontogeny. 
Thus  it  is  possible,  by  collating  and  comparing  the  history 
of  individual  development  in  the  different  groups  of  Verte- 
brates, to  obtain  an  approximately  complete  picture  of  the 
palseontological  history  of  the  development  of  the  ancestors 
of  Man,  within  the  vertebrate  tribe.  If  we  descend  below 
the  lowest  Vertebrates,  and  compare  the  germ-history  of 
these  with  that  of  the  phylogenetically  allied  Invertebrates, 
we  can  trace  the  genealogical  line  of  our  animal  ancestors 
much  further,  as  far  back  as  the  lowest  Flant-animala 
(Zoophytes)  and  Pi'iraitive-animals  {Protozoa). 

In  now  treading  the  obscure  path  of  this  phylogenetic 
labyrinth,  holding  fast  the  Ariadne's  clew  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Biogeny  and  guided  by  tlie  light  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  the  method 
we  have  just  indicated,  seaixih  out  from  among  the  diverBe 
germ-hiatories  of  very  different  animals,  those  fragments  from 
which  we  may  construct  the  tribal  history  of  Man;  and  we 
must  arrange  these  fragments  in  their  proper  order.  Here 
again  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
employ  this  methotl  with  the  same  cei-tainty  and  with  the 
same  right  as  do  geologists.  No  geologist  has  seen  the 
actual  process  in  which  the  gigantic  rock-masses,  composing 
the  Carboniferous  formations,  the  Jurassic,  the  CretAceous, 
etc.,  were  actually  deposited  by  the  water.  Nor  has  any 
geologist  actually  seen  that  these  various  sedimentary  rocky 
formations  originated  in  a  particular  sequence ;  and  yet  all 
agree  as  to  this  sequence.     The  reason  of  this  ia  that  only 
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on  the  hy|X)thesis  of  this  sedimentary  stratification  and  of 
this  sequence,  is  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  rock-masses 
intelligible.  Since  they  are  only  conceivable  and  explicable 
by  these  "geological  hypotheses/*  these  hypotheses  are 
universally  accepted  as  "  geological  theories." 

On  similar  grounds,  our  phylogenetic  hypotheses  can 
claim  precisely  the  same  force.  In  proposing  them  we 
follow  the  same  inductive  and  deductive  methods,  and  with 
the  same  approximate  certainty,  as  are  followed  by  geolo- 
gists; because  only  with  the  aid  of  these  phylogenetic 
hypotheses  is  the  nature  and  origin  of  Man  and  of  other 
organisms  conceivable  ;  and  because  these  hypotheses  only 
can  satisfy  our  reason  in  its  demand  for  causality,  therefore 
we  hold  these  to  be  just;  therefore  we  claim  for  them  the 
rank  of  "biological  theories."  And,  just  as  geological 
hypotheses,  which  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  were  derided  as  speculative  castles  in  the  air,  are 
now  universally  accepted ;  so,  too,  before  the  close  of  this 
century  will  our  phylogenetic  hypotheses  be  received  as 
valid,  although  they  are  at  present  ridiculed  by  the  narrow- 
minded  majority  of  naturalists  as  "the  dreams  of  the 
physio-philosophers.'*  It  is  true,  our  task,  as  we  shall  find, 
is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  geologists.  It  surpasses  the 
latter  in  difficulty  and  complexity  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  organization  of  Man  is  higher  than  the  structure  of  the 
rock.^^ 

When  we  approach  our  task,  we  obtain  very  essential 
aid  by  first  closely  studying  the  comparative  germ-history 
of  two  low  animal  forms.  One  of  these  is  the  Lancelet 
(Amphioxus),  and  the  other  is  the  Sea-squirt  (Ascidia) 
(Plates  X.  and  XI.).  Both  animals  are  extremely  significant 
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Both  stand  on  the  borderland  between  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  since  the  time  of  Lamarck 
(1801)  have  been  distinguished  as  the  Vertebrates  and 
the  Invertebrates.  The  Vertebrates  embrace  the  already 
mentioned  classes  from  the  Lancelet  up  to  Man  (Acephala, 
t  Lampreys,  Fishes,  Double-breathers,  or  Dipneusta,  Amphibia, 
Reptoles,  Birds,  Mammab).  In  contradistinction  to  these,  all 
other  animals  have  usually,  in  agreement  with  the  example 
of  Lamarck,  been  classed  as  "  Invertebrates."  But,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  Invertebrates  in 
turn  consist  of  several  quite  distinct  tribes.  Of  these,  the 
Star-animals  (Echinoderma),  the  Soft-bodied  Animals  (Mol- 
luaca),  and  the  Articulated  Animals  {Aiihropoda),  do  not 
interest  ua  here,  because  they  are  independent  main  branches 
of  the  animal  genealogical  tree,  which  are  quite  dbtinct' 
from  the  Vertebrates.  The  class  of  Worms  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  extremely  interesting  to  us.  In  this  group 
a  very  remarkable  class  of  animals  esista  which  has  only 
recently  been  carefully  studied,  and  which  bears  most 
significantly  on  the  genealogical  tree  of  Vertebrates.  This 
class  is  that  of  the  Mantle -animals  {Tunicata).  One 
member  of  this  class,  the  Sea-squii-ta  {Ascidia),  very  closely 
resembles  in  its  internal  structure  and  in  its  germination 
the  lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Lancelet  {Ampkioxus).  Till  a 
few  years  ago  no  one  suspected  the  close  connection  be- 
tween these  two  apparently  quite  different  anhnal  forms, 
and  it  was  a  very  lucky  accident  that  just  now,  while  the 
question  B&  to  the  descent  of  the  Vertebrates  from  Inverte- 
brates is  foremost,  the  germ-history  of  these  two  mosi 
closely  allied  animals  was  discovered.  In  order  rightly  tc 
understand  tlic  germ-history  of  the  Lancelet  and  the  Sea- 
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squirt,  we  must  first  consider  these  two  remarkable  animals 
in  their  perfect  state  and  compare  their  anatomies. 

We  begin  with  the  Lancelet,  or  Amphioxus,  which,  after 
Man,  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all  Vertebrates. 
(Cf.  Fig  151,  and  Plate  XL  Fig.  15.)  The  Lancelet  was  first 
described  in  1778  by  a  German  naturalist,  named  Pallas. 
He  received  this  little  animal  from  the  British  North  Sea, 
and,  thinking  that  in  this  animal  he  recognized  a  form 
closely  allied  to  the  common  Naked  Snail  (Limax),  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Limax  lanceolatus.  For  more  than  half  a 
century,  no  one  troubled  himself  about  this  reputed  Naked 
Snail.  Not  till  1834  was  this  insignificant  creature  observed 
alive  in  the  sand  at  Naples,  by  a  local  zoologist  named 
Costa.  He  asserted  that  it  was  no  snail,  but  a  diminutive 
fish,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Braiichiostoma  hibHcum.  Just 
about  the  same  time  the  English  naturalist,  Yarrell,  showed 
that  it  possessed  an  internal  axial  skeleton,  and  called  the 
animal  Amphioxus  lanceolatus.  Then,  in  1839,  it  was 
studied  most  closely  by  Johannes  Mliller  of  Berlin,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  profound  and  thorough 
dissertation  upon  its  anatomy .^^^  Recently  our  knowledge 
of  the  animal  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  its  more 
delicate  structure  especially  has  become  better  known."* 

The  AmphioxiLS  lives  in  fiat,  sandy  localities  on  the  sea- 
coast,  partly  buried  in  the  sand,  and  appears  to  be  very 
widely  distributed  in  various  seas.  It  is  found  in  the 
North  Sea  (on  the  British  and  Scandinavian  coasts,  and 
also  in  Heligoland),  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
(e.g.y  at  Nice,  Naples,  Messina).  It  also  occurs  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  and  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(the  coast  of  Peru,  Borneo,  China,  etc.).  Everywhere  this 
remarkable  little  animal  appears  in  the  same  simple  form.*^® 
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Johannes  Miiller  referred  the  Lancelet  to  the  class  of 
Fishes,  though  he  insisted  that  the  differencas  hetween  this 
lowest  of  the  Vertebrates  and  the  lowest  Fishes  are  much 
more  considerable  than  the  difference  between  all  Fishes  and 
the  Amphibia.  But  this  ia  far  from  expressing  the  real 
significance  of  this  important  little  animal.  Indeed,  we 
might  confidently  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Fishes  ia  far  greater 
than  between  the  Fishes  and  Man  and  all  other  Vertebrates. 
Nay,  so  widely  docs  the  Amphioxus  differ  in  its  whole 
organization  from  the  rest  of  the  Vertebrates,  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  systematic  logic,  we  are  forced  to  distinguish 
two  main  divisions  of  the  vertebrate  tiibe:  (1)  the  Skull-less 
Animals,  or  Acrania  (the  Amphioxus  and  the  extinct  allied 
forms) ;  and  (2)  the  Skulled  Animals,  or  Craniota  (Man  and 
all  other  Vertebratea)'^^ 

The  first  and  lower  division  consists  of  Vertebrates 
without  head,  brain,  or  skull,  for  which  reason  they  are 
called  SkuU-less  Animals,  or  Acrania.  Of  these,  the  only 
extant  representative  is  the  Amphioxus,  though  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history  very  numerous  and 
varied  forms  belonging  to  this  division  must  have  existed. 
We  may  here  lay  down  a  universal  law,  which  must  be 
accepted  by  every  adherent  of  the  theory  of  evolution :  viz., 
such  entirely  peculiar  and  isolated  animal  forms,  as  the 
Amphioxus — which  apparently  stands  alone  in  the  whole 
system  of  animals — are  always  the  last  survivors  of  an 
extinct  group,  numerous  and  diversified  forms  of  which 
existed  at  an  earlier  period.  As  the  whole  Amphioxus  is 
soft,  and  has  no  firm  organs,  capable  of  being  fossi.,zed,  we 
may  suppose  that  all  its  numerous  extinct  kindred  wero 
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equally  soft,  and  were,  therefore,  equally  incapable  of  being 
petrified  and  of  leaving  any  fossil  impressions. 

Contrasted  with  the  Skull-less  Animals  stands  the  other 
main  division  of  Vertebrates,  embracing  all  the  rest  of  that 
class  from  Fishes  to  Maa  These  all  have  a  head,  clearly 
marked  from  the  tinink,  with  a  skull  and  brain;  they  all 
have  a  centralized  heart,  developed  kidneys,  etc.  They  are 
called  Skulled  Animals,  or  Craniota.  But  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  existence  even  these  are  skull-less.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  Ontogeny  of  Man,  every  Mammal,  in  the  early 
stages  of  individual  development  passes  through  a  condition 
in  which  it  has  neither  head,  nor  skull,  nor  brain,  and 
possesses  only  the  well-known,  simple  form  of  a  lyre-shaped 
disc,  or  of  a  shoe-sole,  without  any  limbs  or  extremities. 
Comparing  these  early  embryonic  forms  with  the  developed 
Lancelet,  we. may  say,  that  the  Amphioxus  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  persistent  embryo,  a  permanent  germ-form  of 
Skulled-animals ;  it  never  passes  beyond  a  certain  low, 
early  youthful  condition,  out  of  which  we  have  long  since 
passed. 

The  perfectly  formed  Lancelet  (Fig.  151)  is  5  to  6  cm.  in 
length  (above  two  inches),  is  either  colourless  or  slightly 
reddish,  and  is  shaped  like  a  narrow  lanceolate  leaf  The 
body  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  much  compressed  later- 
ally. There  is  no  trace  of  limbs.  The  outer  skin-covering 
is  very  delicate  and  thin,  naked,  translucent,  and  consists  of 
two  distinct  strata ;  a  simple  external  skin,  the  outer  skin 
(epidermis;  Plate  X.  Fig.  13,  h),  and  a  fibrous  leather-skin 
(cormm),  lying  below  the  epidermis  (Fig.  IS,  I).  The  central 
line  of  the  back  is  traversed  by  a  narrow  fin-like  ridge 
which  widens  behind  into  an  oval  tail-fin,  and  is  prolonged 
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underneath  into  a  short,  anal  fin.  The  fin-like  ridge  is  snp- 
ported  by  a  great  number  of  small  and  delicate  quadrangular 
plates  (Plate  XI.  15,  /).  The  delicate  parallel  lines  under 
the  skin,  which  describe  an  acute  angle  forward  along  the 
central  line  of  each  side,  are  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
numerous  dorsal  muscles  (Fig.  15,  r  and  b). 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  body  is  a  thin  cartila^nous 
cord,  which  traverses  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  entire  body 
from  front  to  rear,  and  is  symmetrically  sharpened  at  both 
ends  (Fig.  151,  i).  This  is  the  notochord  (chorda  dwaalis), 
which  in  this  case  takes  the  place  of  the  l^ackbone,  or 
vertebral  column.  In  the  Amphioxus  the  notochord  does  not 
develop  further,  but  remains  permanently  in  this  most  simple 
original  condition.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  firm  membranous 
covering,  the  notochord-sheath.  Tlie  nature  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  formations  which  proceed  from  it,  may  be  best 
seen  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  Amphioxus  (Fig.  152; 
Plate  X.  Fig.  13,  cs).  Immediately  above  the  chorda  the 
notochord-sheath  forms  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  in  this  tube 
the  central  nervous  system  lies  enclosed,  the  spinal  or  me- 
dullary tube  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  15,  m).  This  important  mental 
o^an  retains  throughout  life  this  most  simple  form,  that  of 
a  cylindrical  tube,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  which 
are  almost  equally  simple,  and  the  thick  wall  of  which 
encloses  a  narrow  canal.  The  anterior  end  is,  indeed,  rather 
rounder,  and  contains  a  small,  hardly  noticeable,  bladder- 
like swelling  of  the  canal  (Fig.-lS,  m,).  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  indication  of  a  real  brain-bladder ;  as  a 
mdimentary  brain.  On  the  foremost  end  there  is  also  a 
little  black  pigment-spot,  the  rudiment  of  an  eye.  Near 
this  eye-spot,  on  the  left  side,  there  is  a  little  ciliated  groove. 
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the  single  organ  of  smelL  The  organ  of  hearing  is  entirely 
wanting.  This  defective  evolution  of  the  higher  sense- 
organs  is  probably  in  great  measure  explicable  as  not 
original,  but  as  a  degeneration. 

Below  the  notochord  runs  a  very  simple  intestinal  canal, 
a  tube,  which,  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  little  animal,  opens 
in  front  in  a  mouth,  and  at  the  back  in  an  anus.  The  mouth 
is  oval,  and  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  circle,  on  which 
are  20  to  30  filaments  of  cartilage  (organs  of  taste)  (Fig. 
151,  a).  By  a  contraction  in  the  centre,  the  intestinal  canal 
divides  in  the  centre  into  two  very  different  parts,  of  about 
equal  length.  The  anterior  division  acts  as  a  respiratory 
organ,  the  posterior  end  as  a  digestive  organ.  The  anterior 
half  forms  a  wide  gill-body,  the  lattice-like  wall  of  which 
is  pierced  by  numerous  gill-openings  (Fig.  151,  d,  and  Plate 
XI.  Fig.  15,  k).  The  delicate  bars  of  the  gill-body,  between  the 
openings,  are  supported  by  small,  firm  parallel  staves,  which 
are  connected  together  in  pairs  by  cross-staves.  The  water 
which  the  Amphioxus  takes  in  through  its  mouth  passes 
through  these  openings  in  the  gill-body  into  the  large  gill- 
cavity  which  surround  the  gill-body,  and  then  passes  further 
back  and  out  through  the  breath-hole,  or  gill-pore  (porus 
brancldalis;  Fig.  151,  c).  On  the  ventral  side  of  the  gill- 
body  there  is,  along  the  central  line,  a  ciliated  groove 
(the  hypobranchial  groove),  which  also  occurs  in  Ascidians 
and  in  the  larvae  of  Cyclostomi ;  it  is  of  interest  because 
from  it  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  is  developed  the  thyroid 
cartilage  on  the  throat  (on  the  lower  part  of  the  so-called 
Adam's  apple;  Fig.  15,  y). 

Behind  the  breathing,  or  respiratory  part  of  the  intestinal 

canal  comes,  secondly,  the  digestive  pai-t.     The  small  bodies 
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which  the  Amphioxu-s  takes  up  in  the  water  it  breathes — 
Infusoria,  Diatomacese,  parts  of  decayed  plants,  and  animal 


Fio.  151. — lAnoelet  (Anipkiaxui  (anceolotus),  twioa 
the  Datural  Bize ;  seea  from  tba  left  Bide  (the  longita- 
dinal  oiig  stantla  apright)  the  month  end  ii  tDrn^ 
upwards,  the  tail  end  downwards,  as  in  Plate  XI. 
Fig.  15) :  a,  mnntb-opeotng,  Burroanded  by  hsira 
h,  anal  opeaingi  c,  gill-pore  (^pimt  liranchiaJii) 
(t,  gill-body  ;  f,  Btomacb  ;  /,  liver  ;  y,  sniBll  iatliitine 
h,  gill-cavity ;  i,  Dotoohord  (beloir  this  the  aorta) 
1:,  aorta-arch)  (,  main  trunk  of  the  gill-artery i  m, 
swellings  on  the  braQches  of  the  latter;  «,  hollow 
vein  {eena  cava);  o,  intestinal  vein. 


bodies,  etc. — pass  back  from  the  ^-body 
into  the  digestive  section  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  are  there  taken  up  as 
food  and  assimilated.  From  a  rather  wider 
section,  corresponding  to  the  stomach 
(Fig.  151,  e),  proceeds  an  oblong,  pouch- 
like blind-sac  (/),  which  passes  directly 
forward,  and  ends  on  the  right  side  of  the 
gill-body.  This  is  the  liver  of  the  Amphi- 
oxus,  the  simplest  form  of  liver  that  we 
know  of  in  any  Vertebrate.  In  Mao  also, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  liver  develops  as  a 
pouch-shaped  blind-sac,  which  protrudes 
from  the  intestinal  canal  behind  the 
stomach. 

The  structure  of  the  system  of  blood- 
vessels in  our  little  animal  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  intestine.  For 
while  all  other  Vertebrates  have  a  compressed,  thick,  purse- 
shaped  heart,  which  develops  at  the  throat  from  the  lower 
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wall  of  the  anterior  intestine,  and  from  which  the  blood- 
vessels proceed,  there  is  in  the  Amphioxus  no  special  central- 
ized heart,  propelling  the  blood  by  its  pulsations.  Instead, 
the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  Ampliioxus,  as  in  the 
Ringed  Worms  {Annelida),  is  effected  by  the  thin  tubular 
blood-vessels  themselves,  which  perform  the  functions  of  the 
heart,  contracting  and  pulsating  through  their  entire  length, 
and  thus  driving  the  colourless  blood  through  the  whole 
body.  This  circulation  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  remarkable, 
that  we  will  briefly  consider  it.  Let  us  begin  in  front  at 
the  lower  side  of  the  gill-body.  In  the  central  line  of  this 
lies  a  large  main  vessel,  which  corresponds  to  the  heart  of 
other  Vertebrates  and  to  the  main  gill-artery  proceeding 
from  its  heart,  and  which  propels  the  blood  into  the  gills 
(Fig.  151, 1).  The  anterior  portion  of  this  is  swollen  like 
a  heart  and  is  extended  (immediately  in  front  of  the  first 
gill-opening).  Numerous  little  arching  vessels  rise  on  each 
side  from  this  gill-artery,  form  little  heart-like  swellings 
(bulbs,  m)  at  their  point  of  departure,  traverse  the  gill- 
arches,  between  the  gill-openings,  round  the  anterior  intes- 
tine, and  unite  as  gill- veins  above  the  gill-body  in  a  great 
main  vessel,  which  passes  below  the  notochord.  This  vessel 
is  the  primitive  aorta  (Plate  X.  Fig.  13,  t ;  Plate  XI. 
Fig.  15,  t).  The  aoi*ta  passes  between  the  intestine  and  the 
notochord  precisely  as  in  all  the  higher  Vertebrates.  The 
branch-vessels  which  this  aorta  sends  to  all  parts  of  the 
entire  body,  again  collect  into  a  large  venous  vessel,  which 
passes  to  the  lower  side  of  the  intestine,  and  which  may 
here  be  called  the  intestinal  vein  (Fig.  151,  0  ;  Plate  X. 
Fig.  15,  v ;  Plate  XI.  Fig.  13,  v).  It  passes  on  further  over  the 
pouch-like  liver,  there  forms  a  kind  of  cystic  vein,  weaving 
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a  fine  vascular  network  around  the  blind-sac  of  the  liver, 
aad  then  passes,  as  a  liver  vein,  into  a  vessel,  directed 
toward  the  iront,  which  we  may  call  the  Iiollow  vein 
(Fig.  lol.n).  This  last  passes  again  directly  to  the  ventral 
aide  of  the  gill-body,  and  here  directly  reenters  the  gill- 
artery,  which  we  took  as  a  starting-point.  Like  a  circular 
closed  aqueduct,  this  single  main  vascular  tube  passes  along 
the  intestinal  tube  through  the  whole  body  of  the  Amphi- 
oxus,  puL^ting  throughout  its  entire  length  both  above  and 
below.  Within  about  a  minut«  the  colourless  blood  is  thus 
driven  through  the  whole  body  of  the  little  creature.  When, 
in  pulsating,  the  upper  tube  contracts,  the  lower  fills  with 
blood,  and  vice  versd.  Above,  the  current  of  blood  is  from 
front  to  rear;  below,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  the  rear  to 
the  front.  The  entire  long  vascular  tube,  which  runs  below 
along  the  ventral  aide  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  which 
contains  venous  blood,  probably  represents  the  so-called 
ventral  blood-vessel  of  Worms  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  7,  v).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  straight  vascular  tube,  which  runs 
above  along  the  dorsal  line  of  the  intestinal  tube,  between 
it  and  the  notochord,  and  which  contains  arterial  blood,  ia, 
on  the  one  hand,  evidently  homologous  with  the  aorta  ol 
other  Vertebrates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  so-called 
dorsal  blood-vessel  of  Worms  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  7, 0- 

Johannes  MuUer  recognized  this  important  similarity  in 
the  formation  of  the  system  of  blood-vessels  of  the  Lancelet 
and  of  Worms.  He  directed  special  attention  to  the  analo- 
gies of  the  two,  and  their  physiological  resemblance,  the 
blood  in  both  being  driven  by  the  pulsating  contractions  of 
the  great  vascular  tubes  throughout  their  entire  length,  and 
not  by  a  centralized  heart,  as  in  all  other  Vertebrates.    But 
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we  conceive  that  this  important  resemblance  is  more  than 
a  mere  analogy.  It  has  th<i;  deeper  significance  of  a  true 
homology,  and  wtsis  on  a  morphological  resemblance  of  the 
oi^gans  compared.  Thus,  the  Amphioxus  shows  us  that  the 
aorta,  the  single  main  artery  of  Vertebrates,  running 
between  the  intestine  and  the  notoehord,  represents  the 
dorsal  blood-vessel  of  Worms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ven- 
tral blood-vessel  of  the  latter  is  retaine<l  only  in  the  single 
intestinal  vein  passing  below  the  intestine  of  the  Amphioxus 
(and  its  anterior  continuation ;  cystic  vein,  liver  vein, 
hollow  vein  (r.  cava),  gill-artery).  In  the  developed  body 
of  all  other  Vertebrates  this  intestinal  vein  (originally  the 
main  venous  blood-vessel !)  is  far  outstripped  by  other 
veins. 

Together  with  the  real  blood-vcsscLs,  special  absorbing 
lymph-vessels  seem  to  exist  in  the  Amphioxus.  Several 
canals,  extending  under  the  skin,  have  recently  been 
regarded  in  this  light,  especially  the  narrow  "ventral  canals" 
(Fig.  152,  <Sj),  and  wide  "side  canals"  (S),  Both  pass  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  side  and  contain  colourless 
lymph.  The  side  canals  (S)  must  possibly  be  regarded  as 
the  last  remnants  of  degenerated  primitive  kidney  ducts. 
Tliey  lie  in  the  two  parallel  side  folds  of  the  ventral  skin 
( F),  ending  blindly  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  do  not 
open  outwards,  as  was  supposed  till  recently. 

The  real  body-cavity  (cceloma)  in  the  Amphioxus  (Fig. 
152,  Lh)  is  extraordinarily  narrow  and  small.  It  surrounds 
the  intestinal  tube  in  its  narrow  cavity,  and  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  lymph  spaces.  Formerly  it  was  confuned 
with  the  large  respii-atory  cavity  or  gill-cavity  (i4),  whidi  is 
of  entirely  different  morphological  and  physiological  HigiiiK- 
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Fia.  152.— Trvisverae  section  tbroogh  the  anterior  pert  of  n  Luceleb 
(After  Rolph.)  Tbo  ont«r  corenDg  forma  the  Eiogle  co]l-«tr>(am  of  tba  outer 
akin  (rpidiTmii,  B).  Below  tbii  lies  the  thin  leather  ckjn  (conKm),  tba 
iiiDcr  tissue  of  which  is  tliickencd  boluw  (P)  j  pnrtition  walls  ot  connectiTe 
tisnio  poHH  inward  from  it  between  (bo  mnsclis  (K,)  and  to  the  ctHVda- 
■hentb;  N,  medollarj  tube  j  rh,  noiochordj  Lh,  bndf-cavitj  {ealotntt)i  A, 
gill-C»ritj ;  L,  tipper  wall  of  the  lattpr ;  £,,  inner  wall  of  the  nme  i  JC,, 
outer  wait  of  the  same;  Kul,  gill-rods;  M,  Tentral  mnsclea;  R,  Bapbe,  or 
■sun  formed  by  the  cooleacenco  nl  Ibo  \enVnL\  tiAda  tj^W-ioafs) ;  O,  BesnU 
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canca  The  true  body-cavity  (Ui)  is  fill©<l  with  lymph, 
its  inner  wall  being  clothed  by  the  intentiiial-fibrouH  layer, 
its  outer  wall  by  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  Tlie  gill-cavity  {A  ) 
is,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with  water,  and  its  whole  wall  is 
clothed  by  the  skin-sensory  layer.  The  latter  enveloixjs  the 
outer  surface  of  the  two  large,  lat(.'ral  gill-nx>fs,  the  laU^'ral 
processes  from  the  body-wall,  which  grow  tf^gcther  Ixilow 
round  the  original  ventral  side,  and  unite  in  the  central  line 
(in  the  ventral  seam  or  raphe,  Fig.  152,  R). 

On  each  side  of  this  ventral  seam,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  gill-roofs,  directly  in  front  of  the  gill-pore  (jxjrua 
branchialis)y  and  over  the  ventral  muscles  (3/)  and  l>etween 
the  sexual  glands  (G),  lie  the  kidneys  of  the  Anipliioxus. 
These  urinary  glands  are  present  in  the  simplest  fonn,  as 
glandular  epithelial  swellings  of  the  skin-sensory  layer. 
The  epithelial  cells  of  these  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
size  and  nature,  and  contain  crystalline  dejxwits.  As  we 
regard  the  primitive  kidneys  of  other  Vertebrates  also  as 
originally  skin-glands,  and  as  we  derive  them  from  the  skin- 
sensory  layer,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  these  organs 
permanently  retained  in  the  Lancelet  as  skin-glands. 

The  sexual  organs  also  appear  in  a  perfectly  simple 
form.  On  both  sides  of  the  gill-intestine,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  gill-cavity,  lie  from  twenty  to  thirty  small  elliptical  or 
roundly  four-cornered  sacs,  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  from  without,  through  the  thin  transparent  wall 
of  the  body.  In  the  female,  these  little  sacs  are  the  ovaries, 
and  contain  numbers  of  simple  egg-cells  (Plate  X.  Fig.  13,6). 
In  the  male,  these  are  replaced  by  the  testes,  heaps  of 
smaller  cells,  which  change  into  movable  whip-cells  (sperm- 
cells).     Both  kinds  of  sacs  lie  within  on  the  inner  wall  of 
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the  ^ll-cavitj,  and  have  no  Eipecial  channels  of  exit.  When 
the  eggs  of  the  female  and  the  seed  masses  of  the  male  are 
matured,  they  &11  into  the  hody-cavity,  and  are  expelled 
through  the  gill-pore  (p.  hra-nckialis). 

Now  on  trying  to  comprehend  in  one  connected  view  the 
results  of  our  anatomic  study  of  the  Amphiosus,  and  com- 
paring this  conception  with  the  known  oi^anism  of  Man, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  seems  immense.  In  fact,  the 
moat  perfect  vertebrate  organism,  represented  by  Man,  is  in 
every  respect  so  far  above  that  loweat  stage  in  which  the 
Lancelct  remains,  that  it  seems  at  first  ahnost  impossible  to 
place  both  organisms  in  the  same  main  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  And  yet  this  classification  is  based  on 
unassailable  grounds.  For  Man  represents  only  a  further 
advance  of  the  same  vertebrate  type,  which  in  all  its  rudi- 
mentary characters  is  unmistakably  seen  in  the  Amphioxus. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  representation  which  has 
been  given  of  the  ideal  form  of  the  Primitive  Vertebrate 
(p.  250)  and  to  compare  wit'i  it  the  various  lower  stages  of 
development  of  the  human  embryo,  in  on.ler  to  become 
convinced  of  our  near  relationship  to  the  Lancelet. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  zoologists  have  recently  maintained 
the  paradoxical  view  that  the  Amphiosus  is  in  no  way 
allied  to  Vei-tebrates.  This  was  asserted  especially  by  Karl 
Semper  and  Robby  Kossman,  the  same  learned  pair  who 
discovered  in  Goethe  a  narrow-minded  upholder  of  the 
constancy  of  species  (see  p.  Ul).  But  these  gentlemen  can 
only  have  uttered  this  assertion  in  order,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  merits,  to  make  their  names  known  by  negative 
instances.  One  who  at  the  present  time  maintains  that 
the  Amphioxus  is  not  allied  to  Vertebrates  goes  hack  a 
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whole  century,  even  beyond  Pallas  (1778),  and  only  proves 
that  his  notions  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  of  the  history 
of  evolution  are  extremely  weak. 

The  Amphioxus  does,  indeed,  stand  very  far  below  all 
other  extant  Vertebrates.  It  is,  indeed,  without  the  head 
containing  a  developed  bi-ain  and  skull,  which  distinguishes 
all  other  Vertebrates.  It  is  without  an  organ  of  hearing, 
and  without  a  centralized  heart,  such  as  aU  otliers  possess ; 
perfect  kidneys  are  also  lacking.  Each  organ  appears  in  a 
simpler  and  more  imperfect  form  than  in  any  other  Ver- 
tebrate. And  yet,  the  rudimentary  characters,  the  connec- 
tion and  relative  position  of  all  the  organs,  are  the  same  as 
in  all  other  Vertebrates :  moreover,  they  all,  during  their 
embryonic  development,  pass,  at  an  early  period,  through  a 
stage  in  which  their  whole  organization  is  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  Amphioxus,  but  rather,  agrees  with  it  in  all 
essential  particulars.     (Cf  Table  IX.) 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  important 
fact,  it  is  specially  instructive  to  compare  the  Amphioxus 
with  the  early  forms  of  development  of  those  Vertebrates 
which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  it  in  the  natural  system 
of  this  tribe.  This  is  the  class  of  the  Round-Mouths 
(Cyclostoini).  This  remarkable  class,  which  formerly  com- 
prehended many  species,  contains  at  the  present  day  but 
very  few  species,  which  are  separable  into  two  different 
group&  One  group  is  formed  by  the  Hags  (Myxinoidw), 
which  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  Johannes  Mliller  s 
classic  work,  "  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Myxinoiden." 
The  other  group  is  formed  by  the  well-known  Lampreys,  or 
Rock-Suckers  (Petroniyzonta),  which  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 
All  these  Round-Mouths  are  usually  included  in  the  class  of 
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Fishes.  Tliey  stand,  however,  far  below  the  true  Flshea,  and 
form  &  very  interesting  connecting  group  between  them 
and  the  Lancelet  How  near  tbey  stand  to  the  latter,  is 
clearly  seen  if  an  immature  Lamprey  (Pefrom^zon,  Plate  XL 
Fig.  16)  is  compared  with  the  Amphioxus  (Fig.  15).  In 
both,  the  notochord  (ch)  is  in  the  same  simple  form,  as  is 
also  the  medullary  tube  (m),  lying  above  the  notochord,  and 
the  intestinal  tube  (rf),  lying  below  the  notochord.  But  in 
the  Lamprey,  the  medullary  tube  soon  swells  in  front  into 
a  simple  pear-shaped  bmn-bladder  (TOi),  and  on  each  side 
of  this  appears  a  very  simple  eye  (au)  and  a  simple  ear- 
vesicle  (y).  Tlie  nose  (n)  is  still  a  single  pit,  as  in  the 
Amphioxus.  The  two  sections  of  the  intestine  also,  the 
anterior  gill -intestine  (/c)  and  the  posterior  stomach-intes- 
tine (rf),  arc  very  simple  in  the  Lamprey,  and  very  like 
those  of  the  Amphioxus.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
decided  progress  in  the  organization  of  the  heart,  which 
appears  below  the  gills  as  a  centralized  muscular  pouch,  and 
separates  into  an  auricle  (hv)  and  a  ventricle  (/li).  At  a 
later  period,  the  Lamprey  attains  to  a  considerably  higher 
state  of  development,  acquires  a  skull,  five  brain -bladders, 
a  series  of  independent  gill-pouches,  etc.  But  this  makes 
the  remarkable  similarity  of  its  young  Wva  to  the  de- 
veloped Amphioxus  all  the  more  interesting."' 

The  Amphioxus,  which  is  thus  directly  connected,  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  Fishes  through  the  Round-Mouths 
(^Cyclosfomi),  and  thereby  to  the  series  of  higher  Vertebrates, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  nearly  allied  to  a  lower  inver- 
tebrate sea-animal,  from  which,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  very 
far  removed.  This  remarkable  animal  is  the  Sea-squirt,  or 
Ascidian,  which  until  very  recently  was  regarded  as  being 
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nearly  related  to  the  Mussels,  and  was  therefore  classed 
with  the  Soft-bodied  Animals  {Molluscct),  But  since  1866, 
when  the  remarkable  germ-liistoiy  of  these  animals  was 
first  understood,  there  has  been  no  doubt  that  they  are 
unconnected  with  the  Soft-bodied  Animals.  On  the  con- 
trary, greatly  to  the  surprise  of  zoologists,  the  entire  mode 
of  their  individual  development  indicates  that  they  are  the 
nearest  allies  of  the  Vertebrates.  In  their  matured  con- 
dition the  Ascidians  are  shapeless  lumps,  which  at  first 
sight  certainly  do  not  look  like  animals.  The  oblong  body, 
often  rough,  or  covered  with  uneven  knobs,  in  which  no 
definite  outward  organs  are  distinguishable,  adheres  firmly 
by  one  end  to  sea-weeds,  stones,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Some  species  resemble  potatoes,  othera  dried  plums. 
Many  Sea-squirts  form  very  insignificant  incrustations  on 
the  surface  of  stones  and  plants.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds 
are  eaten  like  oysters.  Fishermen,  who  know  them  well, 
regard  them  not  as  animals,  but  as  sea-weeds.  They  are 
frequently  offered  for  sale  together  with  other  low  sea- 
animals,  in  the  fish-markets  of  many  Italian  seaside  towns, 
under  the  name  of  Sea-fruit  (frutti  di  niare).  There  is 
indeed  nothing  outwardly  indicating  an  animal.  When 
they  are  drawn  from  the  sea  in  a  drag-net,  all  that  is 
noticeable  is  that  they  feebly  contract  their  bodies,  thus 
producing  a  spirting  of  water  from  certain  parts.  Most  of 
the  Sea-squirts  are  very  small,  only  a  few  lines,  or  at  most 
a  few  inches  long ;  a  few  species  attain  the  length  of  a  foot 
or  rather  more.  There  are  a  great  many  species,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  seas.  We  find  no  fossil  remains  of  this 
class  of  animals,  because  they  have  no  hard  parts  capable 
of  petrifaction;  but  they  are  certainly  of  very  great  an- 
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tiquity,  and  must  have  existed  during  the  primaeval 
ages. 

The  whole  class  to  which  the  Ascidians  belong  bears  the 
name  of  Mantle-animals  {Tunicata),  because  the  body  is 
enclosed  in  a  thick  and  firm  membrane,  as  in  a  mantle  or 
tunic.  This  tunic,  which  is  sometimes  soft  and  jelly-like, 
sometimes  tough  and  leather-like,  sometimes  firm  and 
cartilaginous,  is  distinguished  by  many  remarkable  charac- 
teristics. Probably  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is,  that  it 
consists  of  a  woody  mass  or  cellulose,  the  same  plant-cell 
material  which  forms  the  firm  exterior  of  the  cells  of 
plants,  the  substance  of  the  wood.  The  Mantle-animals  are 
the  only  class  of  animals  which  really  possess  a  cellulose 
covering,  a  wood-like  envelope.  Sometimes  the  cellulose 
tunic  is  variegated,  at  other  times  it  is  colourless.  Not 
uncommonly  it  is  set  with  spines  or  hairs,  like  a  cactus. 
Many  foreign  substances,  such  as  stones,  sand,  fragments  of 
mussel-shells,  and  so  forth,  are  often  embedded  in  the  tunia 
The  Sea-squirt  has,  therefore,  received  the  name  "  micro- 
cosm."i^7 

In  order  correctly  to  understand  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  Sea-squirt,  and  thoroughly  to  compare  it  with  the 
Amphioxus,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  same  position  to 
it  as  to  the  latter  (Plate  XL  Fig.  14!,  on  the  left  side ;  the 
mouth  extremity  is  turned  upward,  the  back  to  the  rights 
the  abdomen  to  the  left).  The  posterior  end,  corresponding 
to  the  tail  of  the  Amphioxus,  is  usually  adherent,  often  by 
means  of  root-like  processes.  The  ventral  and  dorsal  sides 
are  internally  very  different,  but  are  often  externally  undis- 
tinguishable.  On  opening  the  thick  tunic,  in  order  to  note 
the  internal  oi^anization,  we  observe  first  a  very  consider- 
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able  cavity,  filled  with  water;  this  is  the  gill-cavity,  or 
respiratory  cavity  (Fig.  153,  d;  Plate  XI.  Fig.  14,  d).  It 
U  also  called  the  mantle  or  tunic  cavity,  becatise  it  receives. 


Fig.  163.— StrDctare  of  an  Ascidian 
(Tiewed  from  tbe  \ett  aids  as  m  I^atQ 
XII  Pg  14)  the  dorsal  Bide  is  tarned 
towards  tho  nghC  tbe  ventral  b  do  to 
wards  the  loft  tbe  month-opening  (o) 
upwards  attheoppoate  tail  oitremitj 
the  ascid  an  is  finni;  attochEd  to  some 
■nbstance  below  Tho  g  II  latest  ne 
{br),  wh  cb  IB  p  ercod  b;  many  open 
mgB  cont  nnes  below  as  tho  stomach 
intest  ne  Tl  e  largo  ntost  no  opens 
thicngb  tbo  anas  (a)  int)  the  g  II 
cav  t;  (cl)  frum  wh  ch  the  excrement 
■a  removed  w  th  the  luhalcd  water 
through  tho  month  of  tbe  tnn  i  (a  )  » 
tnnio.     (After  GogCDbaor.) 

not  only  the  water  for  respir- 
atory puqjoses,  but  also  ex- 
crement and  the  sexual  pro- 
ducts. The  greater  part  of  the 
respiratory  cavity  is  occupied 
by  the  latticed  gill-sac  (Itr). 
The  latter  is  in  its  wholo  posi- 
tion and  constitution  so  like 
the  gill-body  of  the  Amphioxus,  that  many  years  ago, 
before  anything  was  known  of  the  real  relationship  of  the 
two  animals,  the  English  naturalist,  Goodsir,  called  attention 
to  this  striking  similaritj'.  In  the  Sea-squirts  also  the 
moutli -opening  (c)  leads  dii^ectly  into  this  gill-saa  The 
water  breathed   in   passes   through   the   openings    of  the 
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latticed  gUl-sac  into  the  gill-cavity,  and  ia  removed  from 
there  by  the  respiratory  pore  or  excretory  opening  (a").  A 
ciliated  groove  traverseB  the  ventral  side  of  the  gill-sac,  the 
same  "hypo-branchial  groove  "  which  we  found  before  in  the 
Amphioxus  at  the  same  place  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  H,  y,  15,  y). 
The  food  of  the  Sea-squirt,  like  that  of  the  Amphioxus,  con- 
sista  of  email  organisms,  Infusona,  Diatomacecu,  parts  of 
dismembeied  sea-weeds  and  sea-animals,  etc.  These  pass 
with  the  inhaled  water  into  the  gill-sac,  and  from  the  end  of 
this  into  the  digestive  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  first  into 
an  extension  answering  to  a  stomach  (Fig.  14,  m</).  The 
small  intestine  connected  with  it  usually  forms  a  loop, 
curving  around  toward  the  front,  and  opens  in  a  vent  (Fig. 
153,  a),  not  directly  out,  but  first  into  the  gill-cavity  ;  from 
here  the  cxci-cment  is  removed,  together  with  the  inhaled 
water  and  the  sexual  products,  through  the  common  ex- 
cretory opening  (a').  The  latter  is  sometimes  called  gill- 
pore,  or  respiratory  pore  (jxtrua  branckinlh),  sometimes  the 
cloacal  opening  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  149).  In  many  Sea-squirts,  a 
glandular  mass,  representing  the  liver,  opens  into  the  intes- 
tine (Fig.  11,  lb).  In  some,  there  is  another  gland  near  the 
liver,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  kidney  (Fig.  14,  u).  The 
real  body-cavity  {coeloma),  which  is  filled  with  blood  and 
Burromids  the  stomach,  is  very  small  in  the  Ascidian,  as  in 
the  Amphioxus,  and  equally  in  both  cases  is  usually  con- 
fused with  the  gill-cavity,  which  is  filled  with  water. 

In  the  mature  Sea-squirt  there  is  no  trace  of  a  noto- 
chord,  an  inner  bony  axis.  This  adds  interest  to  the  fact, 
that  the  young  animal,  as  it  emerges  from  the  egg.  has  a 
notochoi-d  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5,  c/t),  above  which  lies  a  rudimen- 
tary medullary  tube  (Fig.  5,  m).     In  the  mature  Sea-squirt, 
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ihis  tube  is  entirely  shrivelled  up,  and  forms  a  little  knot  of 
nerves  lying  near  the  front  above  the  gill-sac  (Fig.  14,  m). 
It  answers  to  the  so-called  upper  throat-ganglion,  or  the 
"  brain  "  of  other  Worms.  Special  organs  of  sense  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  exist  m  the  very  simplest  fonn,  as 
eye-specks  and  taste  papillae,  which  surround  the  moutli 
(Fig.  14,  au,  eyes).  The  muscular  system  is  very  feebly, 
and  irregularly  developed.  Immediately  Ixilow  the  thin 
leather-skin  (corium)  with  which  it  is  intimately  connecte<l, 
is  a  thin  pouch-shaped  muscular  membrane,  as  in  the  lower 
Worms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sea-squirt  has  a  cen- 
tralized heart,  and  apj^ears  in  this  respect  to  be  more  highly 
organized  than  the  Amphioxus.  On  the  ventral  side  of 
the  intestine,  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  gill-sj\c. 
lies  a  spindle-shaped  heart  (Fig.  14,  hz).  It  permanently 
retains  that  same  simple  pouch-shaped  form  which  the 
rudimentary  heart  of  the  Vertebrate  possesses  for  a  very 
short  time.  (Of  the  heart  of  the  human  embrj'o,  Fig. 
144,  c,  p.  392.)  This  simple  heart  of  the  Ascidian,  how- 
ever, exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  It  contracts  in 
alternate  directions.  While  in  all  other  animals  the  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  takes  place  constantly  in  a  given 
direction,  usually  from  back  to  front,  in  the  Ascidians  it 
alternates  between  opposite  directions.  Firet,  the  heart 
contracts  in  the  direction  from  back  to  front,  then,  after 
standing  still  a  minute,  it  begins  to  pulsate  in  the  opposite 
direction,  driving  the  blood  from  front  to  back;  thus  the 
two  great  vessels  proceeding  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  heart  act  alternately  as  arteries  and  veins.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  wliich  appears  only  in  the  Mantle-Animals 
{Tunicatd). 
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Of  the  other  important  organs,  we  have  yet  to  mention 
those  of  reproduction,  which  lie  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body-cavity.  All  the  Sea-squirts  are  hermaphrodites. 
Each  individual  has  a  male  and  a  female  glaml,  and  is  thuB 
capable  of  self-fertilization.  The  mature  e^a  (Fig.  154,  o) 
fall  directly  from  the  ovary  (o)  into  tho  gill-cavity.  The 
male  sperm,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  from  the  testes  (t) 
into  the  Bame  cavity  by  a  special  need-duct  (vd).  Here 
impregnation  takes  place,  and  here  in  many  Sea-squirts 
developed  embryos  are  found  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  11,  s).  These, 
with  the  water  that  has  been  inhaled,  are  then  thrown  out 
at  the  gill-pore  (g) ;  they  are  thus  "  bom  alive." 

Many    Sea-squirts,   especially    of   the    smaller   species, 

Fio.  15*. — Strnctaro  of  an  Aecidian  {(iljBorrpd  from 
tho  \eU  Bids,  OS  in  Fig.  1&3,  and  Fig.  14,  Table  XI.); 
■b,  gill-Buo  ;  V,  sUnnBcli;  i,  large  iDtcatiDO ;  r,  heart; 
(,  teatea  ;  vd,  secd-dnct ;  o,  ovarj  ;  o',  matured  eggs  in 
tho  gill.iBTity.  The  two  little  bttowb  indicate  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  the  nater  through  the  two  opoDings 
uf  tbo  tunic.    (Alter  Milne  Edwards.) 

multiply,  not  by  sexual  reproduction,  but 
ascxually  by  the  formation  of  buds.  Great 
numbers  of  the  individuals  thus  produced 
from  buds  remain  permanently  attached  to 
each  other,  thus  forming  large  masses,  or 
comes  like  the  well-known  coral  societies. 
Among  these  social  or  compound  Ascidians, 
those  species  are  peculiarly  interesting  in 
which  the  mass  seems  to  be  beautifully 
combined  of  many  star-shaped  groups.  Each 
star-shaped  group  consists  of  a  larger  or 
r  number  of  individuals,  of  which  every  one  posseBseB 
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its  independent  organization  and  its  own  mouth-opening.  All 
the  individuals  together  have,  however,  but  a  single  common 
gill-pore,  which  is  situated  at  the  central  point  of  the  star- 
shaped  group.  These  star-shaped  compound  ascidian  groups 
(Botryllus,  Polycliniun,  etc.)  throw  much  light  on  the 
Phylogeny  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  animals, 
the  Star-animals  (EchinoderTna),  The  parent-forms  of 
these  are  the  Star-fish,  or  Asterids,  which  are,  like  the 
compound  Ascidians,  star-shaped  societies  fonncd  of  Worms 
connected  by  a  common  centml  intestinal  opening.'^ 

If  we  now  once  more  glance  back  at  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  simple  Ascidians,  Sea-squirts  {Phalluaia,  Cyn- 
thia, etc.),  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Amphioxus,  we 
find  that  the  two  present  few  points  of  resemblance.  The 
developed  Ascidian  is  indeed  like  the  Amphioxus  in  some 
important  points-  of  internal  stixicture,  especially  in  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  gill-sac  and  intestine.  But 
it  seems  so  far  removed  in  most  other  particulars  of  its 
organization,  and  is  so  dissimilar  in  outward  appearance, 
that  the  very  near  relationship  of  the  two  organisms  is  only 
revealed  by  study  of  their  germ-histories.  We  will  now 
consider  and  compare  the  individual  development  of  the 
two  animals,  and  shall  in  tliis  way  find,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, that  the  same  embryonic  animal  form  develops  from 
the  egg  of  the  Amphioxus  as  from  the  egg  of  the  Ascidian. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  X.  AND  XI. 
Tliti    X.— Giu-niSTOKT    or    the    AKiniiir   xsd  of    tbk  Aupbioxub, 

(PhINCIFALLT    ACCOBKIKU  to   KOHALEVSKr.) 

Fio.  1-6.— Oenn-bistory  of  an  AscidiBD. 

Fio.  L — A  pnrDnt-coll  (ciitulii)  of  an  Asi:i<1ian.  la  the  bright-coloured 
piotoplikBin  of  the  pareDt-cell  lies  eccentrically  a  bright  ephcrical  kernel 
(naclcos),  and  in  the  latter  a  darker  nacleolas. 

Fio.  2. — Ad  Ascidian  egg  in  tho  process  of  cleavage.  The  parenl-OBll 
baa  diTided  b;  repeated  bisection  into  funr  similar  cells. 

Flo.S.^HeTnbraneons  germ-veeiclo  ut  aa  Aecidian  (Blatlula).  The  cell* 
resnlting  from  the  cleavage  ol  the  e)^  form  a  Bphorical  bladder  SUed  with 
fluid,  the  irall  of  which  consists  of  a  single  Ujer  of  oelU.    (Cf.  Tig.  22,  F,  O.) 

Fio.  4.— Gastmla  of  the  AsoidiKn  renilting  from  the  blasCala  (Fig.  3) 
bj  inversion  (invB^ination).  Tho  wall  of  the  primitive  inlsHtine  (d),  which 
opons  at  0  by  the  primitire  month,  conusts  of  two  layers  of  cells  ;  the  inner 
iDtCBtinsl  layer  formed  of  larger  cells,  and  the  onter  sldn-'Iayer,  of  amaller. 

Fig.  &. — Lnrva  of  the  Ascidian  awimming  freely.  Between  the  medullary 
tube  (m)  and  the  intestinal  tube  {d)  the  notochOTd  is  inserted  (ch),  which 
passes  throngbont  the  long  mddei>like  tail  to  its  point. 

Flo.  6. — Tranaverse  section  throngh  a  larral  Aacidian  (Fig.  6),  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  just  in  front  of  the  beginniog  of  Uie  taiL 
The  section  is  jnst  the  same  aa  that  of  tho  AmphioiuH  larva  (Fig.  11, 12). 
Between  tho  mcdnllary  tube  (m)  and  the  intestinal  tube  (d)  lies  the  noto- 
cliord  (ch)  ;  on  both  aides  are  the  lotcrol  mnsalea  of  the  trunk  (r). 

Flo,  7-13. — Germ^hietory  of  the  Amphioxna. 

Fia.  7-— Parent-cell  (cyfula)  of  the  AmpbioiDS.     {Cf.  Fig.  1.) 

FiQ.  S. — An  ampbioios-egg  in  the  proceia  of  cleavage.     (Cf.  Fig.  i). 

FlQ.  9.— Blastnla  of  the  Amphioius.     {Cf.  Fig.  3.) 

Fm.  10.-  Gastmla  of  the  Amphioios,      (Cf,  Fig.  4.) 

Fio.  11.— Yoang  larva  of  the  Amphioxna.  The  notochord  (ch)  lie* 
between  the  medullary  tube  (m)  and  the  intesLiaal  tube  (d).  Tbe  tnednllarj- 
tabe  baa  an  opening  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  (tna). 
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Pic.  12.— An  o>i?r  larr*  cf  ibe  A=pi .  ix«.  Oa  V.«a  r:i«  of  the 
medanarr  tabe  (■)  and  of  t^  vjujesf-wi  f:.^j%  V.c2"i?wil£ai  rrjmr  fji  muide- 
platfea  (wp)  is  risiUe ;  ikta^  Kark  t£e  *s.'!^  :cJc  reriebne^  or  tKiaaoiCTm. 
An  orgnn  of  meme  haa  ^er^-j^^A  ia  fr  x.:  m  .  T^  wall  of  ti«  LjvtitatSiAe 
(<0  is  mocii  thidcer  bekw  on  t':j?  t«- ^ral  rl<i-*  '  k  •  tLac  afc^T^  ryti  iL«  drjnal 
side  (do).  Tke  aaftenor  pftrc  of  ti«  i£:«^.=:al  cual  v..deBJ  into  tbe  gill- 
bodr. 

Pic.  13. — Tranrrerae  «ect>A  tirrcri  a  'ii!T*->.f^  A-xphk-x-M  TFig:  15) 
a  little  befaiad  the  eentre  of  the  brjdr.  Abr^re  ib«  fii:«4i;cA2  sor^  •'i>  is  the 
domi  blood-msel,  or  Ba:a  arterr  ■ :  .  %:ti  v:'*rm  i\  tie  Ter.iral  bUxxl-reasel, 
or  the  intestinal  rein  ir*.  A:  tae  ia::^r:r  v^I  of  t'r.*?  e'--'-t^Ti*J  (<j  Ii«  the 
oraries  («),  aad  octside  these  the  svi*  ca^saU  /^ti,  'T'r^  dorsal  muAcUm  (r) 
are  divided  into  sereral  pans  bj  ii«U7-ir.&icaiar  lJ;:ai7jetas  (er*!')  ;  /t  dorsal 
fin. 


Plats  XL — Stsictusb  of  the  A5rirrii?r,  of  the  Amfhioiu^,  axd  of  thk 

L&KTA  or  rez  Frrsoxizov. 

For  the  sake  of  eoEnpariic«.  all  the  three  anImaU  are  plac<:^  in  the  saoi* 
positioa  and  are  represented  of  the  same  feize.  The  view  is  from  the  left 
side.  The  head  extremitr  is  tamed  npwani.  th<^  t-^il  dowLward  ;  the  d<>rKil 
side  to  the  right,  the  rentral  *ide  U*  the  left.  The  enrek^pinjj  membrane  is 
remored  fmn  the  left  side  of  the  bodr,  to  show  the  iuner  organization  with 
the  organs  in  their  natnral  positirm. 

Fic.  14. — A  simple  -%»cidian  (yfonafridi<i\f  magnified  six  times. 

Pig.  is. — A  dereloped  Amphioxos  (magnified  four  times). 

For  the  sake  of  gfirin^  a  more  distinct  riew,  the  Amphioxos  in  Fig.  15  is 
drawn  about  twice  its  actual  breadth.  In  reality,  its  breadth  amounts  to 
bot  half  of  the  length  as  represented  here. 

Fig.  16. — Young  larva  of  a  lam  pre  v  {Petrr.myzon  Plinrri),  clexen  dajs 
after  emerging  from  the  egir.  magniet^i  45  times.  (After  Max  Schultie.) 
The  larva  of  the  himprej,  which  undergrjes  a  peculiar  transformation  at  a 
later  period,  was  formerly  c</nsidered  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of 

The  meaning  of  the  letters  is  the  mne  in  all  the  figures. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GERM-HISTORY  OF  THE  AMPHTOXUS  AND  OF  THE 

ASCIDIAN. 

Relationship  of  tho  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates. — Fertilization  of  the 
Amphioxus. — The  Egg  undergoes  Total  Cleavage,  and  changes  into  a 
Spherical  Germ -membrane  Vesicle  (Blcistula) .— From  this  tho  Intes- 
tinal Larva,  or  Gastrula,  originates  by  Inversion. — The  Gasiiiila  of  the 
Amphioxna  forms  a  Medullary  Tube  from  a  Dorsal  Furrow,  and 
between  this  and  the  Intestinal  Tube,  a  Nutochord  :  on  both  Sides  the 
latter  is  a  Series  of  Muscle-plates;  tho  Metamera. — Fate  of  the 
Four  Secondary  Germ-layers. — The  Int^^stinal  Canal  divides  into  an 
Anterior  Gill-intestine,  and  a  Posterior  Stomach-intestine. — Blood- 
vessels and  an  Intestinal-muscle  Wall  originate  from  the  Intestinal- 
fibrous  Layer. — A  Pair  of  Skinfolds  (Gill-roofs)  grow  out  from  tho 
Side-wall  of  tho  Body,  and,  by  Coalescence,  form  the  Ventral  Side  of 
the  Largo  Gill-cavity. — The  Ontogeny  of  the  Ascidian  is,  at  first,  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Amphioxus. — The  same  Gastrula  is  Developed, 
which  forms  a  Notochord  between  the  Medullary  and  Intestinal  Tubes. 
— Retrogressive  Development  of  the  same. — The  Tail  with  the  Notochord 
is  shed. — The  Ascidian  attaches  itself  firmly,  and  envelopes  itself  in 
its  Cellulose  Tunic. — Appendicularia,  a  Tunicate  which  remains  through- 
out Life  in  the  Stage  of  the  Larval  Ascidian  and  retains  the  Tail-fin 
with  the  Chorda  (Chordonia). — General  Comparison  and  Significance  of 
the  Amphioxus  and  the  Ascidian. 

"  In  the  formation  of  its  most  important  organs,  the  Amphioxus  remains 
throughout  life  at  that  lowest  stage  of  development,  which  all  other  Verte- 
brates pass  rapidly  through  during  the  earliest  period  of  their  embryonic 
existence.  We  must  therefore  regard  tho  Amphioxus  with  peculiar  reverence 
as  that  animal,  which  among  all  existing  creatures  is  the  one  alone  capable 
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of  giving  uB  an  approximnte  idea  of  onr  otdost  Silurian  TertebnitB  onceiton. 
But  the  l&tter  are  descCDded  from  Worms,  the  nearest  blood-rclatireB  of 
whieli  are  tbe  Aacidians  of  the  preecnt  day," — The  Pedigree  of  the  Human 
Race  (1B6B). 

The  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  body,  which  dis- 
tinguish Vertebrat€S  from  Invertebrates,  are  so  striking, 
that  the  relationship  of  these  two  main  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom  formerly  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
systematic  classification.  Wiien,  in  accordance  with  the 
Theory  of  Descent,  the  relationship  of  the  various  groups 
of  animals  began  to  be  regarded  as  not  figurative,  but  as 
really  genealogical,  this  question  came  to  the  front,  and 
seemed  to  offer  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  the  theory.  Even  at  an  earlier  period,  when  without  this 
fundamental  thought  of  the  true  genealogical  connection 
of  the  relationships  l>etween  the  great  main  groups  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  so-called  "  types  "  of  Baer  and  Cuvier 
were  studied,  investigators  believed  they  had  found,  here 
and  there  among  Invertebrates,  points  connecting  these 
with  Vertebrates ;  some  single  species  of  Worms,  in  par- 
ticular, appeared  to  approximate  in  the  structure  of  their 
bodies  to  the  Vertebrates ;  as,  for  example,  the  oceanic  Arrow- 
worm  (Saf/itta).  But  the  attempted  analogy  was  shown, 
by  closer  investigation,  to  be  untenable.  After  Darwin 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  true  tribal  history  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  by  his  reform  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  this  veiy 
relation  seemed  to  offer  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
When,  in  1866, 1  attempted,  in  my  Generdle  MorpkclogU, 
to  carry  out  the  Theory  of  Descent  in  detail,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  natural  system,  no  part  of  my  task  demanded 
more  care  than  the  connection  of  the  Vertebrates  with  the 
Invertebrates. 
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But  just  at  this  time  the  true  connection  was  discovered 
in  an  entirely  unhoped-for  and  most  unexpected  quarter. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  among  the  treatises 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy,  two  works  appeared  by 
the  Russian  zoologist,  Kowalevsky,  who  had  spent  a  long 
time  at  Naples,  and  had  occupied  himself  in  studying  the 
individual  evolution  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  A  fortu- 
nate accident  had  led  Kowalevsky  to  study  almost  simul- 
taneously the  individual  evolution  of  the  lowest  Vertebrate, 
the  Amphioxus,  and  that  of  an  Invertebrate,  the  direct 
relationship  of  which  to  the  Amphioxus  had  not  been  even 
guessed,  namely,  the  Ascidian.  Greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
Darwin  himself,  and  of  all  zoologists  interested  in  that 
important  subject,  there  appeared,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  individual  development,  the  greatest  identity 
in  the  structure  of  the  bodies  of  those  two  wholly  different 
animals, — ^between  the  lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Amphioxus, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  misshapen  lump  adhering  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  Sea-squirt,  or  Ascidian,  on  the 
other  hand  In  this  undeniable  ontogenetic  agreement,  the 
existence  of  which,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  can  be  proved, 
the  long-sought  genealogical  link  was,  of  course,  directly 
found,  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  and 
that  group  of  Invertebrates,  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  Vertebrates,  was  clearly  recognized.  There  can  be  no 
longer  any  doubt,  especially  since  Kupffer  and  several  other 
zoologists  have  confirmed  and  continued  these  investiga- 
tions, that  of  all  classes  of  Invertebrates,  the  Mantle-animals 
(Tunicata),  and  of  the  latter,  the  Ascidians,  are  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Vertebrates.  We  cannot  say  the  Vertebrates 
are  descended  from  the  Ascidians ;  but  we  may  safely  assert, 
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that  of  all  Invertebrates,  the  Mantle-animals,  and  among 
the  latter  the  Ascidians,  are  the  nearest  blood-relations  to 
the  primieval  parent-form  of  Vertebrates.  An  extinct  species 
of  the  very  varied  Worm  tril>e  must  be  assumed  as  the 
comuion  parent-form  of  both  groups. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  extraordinarily  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  especially  in  order  to  gain  a  secure 
basis  for  the  desired  genealogical  tree  of  Vertebrates,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  note  minutely  the  germ-history  of  these  two 
remarkable  animals,  and  to  compare  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  Amphioxus  stage  by  stage  with  tliat  of  the 
Ascidian.  (Of  Plate  X.,  and  p.  436.)  We  will  begin  with 
the  Ontogeny  of  the  Amphioxus  (Plate  X.  Figs.  7-12). 
Kowalcvsky  had  already  spent  several  months  in  Naples 
with  the  express  intention  of  studying  the  wholly  unknown 
germ-histoiy  of  the  Amphioxus,  before  he  succeeded  in 
observing  the  mature  eggs  in  the  first  stages  of  development 
He  says  that  the  Lancelet  begins  to  deposit  its  sexual  products 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  warm  evening  hours,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock.^'*  He  noticed  that  at  this  time, 
the  male  animal  first  ejected  a  wliitish  fluid,  the  sperm,  and 
that,  somewhat  later,  the  female,  attracted  by  the  sperm, 
abo  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  water. 

According  to  other  observers  the  deposit  of  the  sexual 
products  is  said  to  take  place  through  the  gill-pore  iporvs 
brandiUiUa).  The  eggs  are  simple  roundish  cells.  They 
have  a  diameter  of  only  j\j  of  a  millimetre,  are,  therefore, 
only  half  as  large  as  mammalian  eggs,  and  offer  no  special 
peculiarities  (Plate  X.  Fig.  7).  The  active  elementary 
bodies  of  the  male  seed,  the  pin-shaped  "  seed-animals,"  or 
sperm-cells,  all  resemble  those  of  most  other  animal&     (CC 
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Fig.  17.  p.  173.)  Fertilization  is  accomplished  in  this  way : 
the  moving  whip-cells  of  the  sperm  approach  the  egg,  and 
with  their  head-portion,  that  is,  the  thickened  portion  of 
the  cell  which  encloses  the  nucleus,  they  force  their  way 
into  the  yelk -mass  or  cell-substance  of  the  egg. 

Either  before  or  immediately  after  fertilization,  the  egg- 
cell  loses  its  ori^nal  kernel,  and  appears  for  a  time  in  the 
form  of  a  kemel-less  cytod,  as  a  moneruk.  (Cf.  Fig,  19,  p.  179.) 
A  new  kernel  soon,  however,  originates  in  the  impregnated 
yelk ;  this  is  the  pai'ent-kemel,  and  the  raonerula  thus  changes 
into  the  parent-cell  (cytiUa,  Fig.  21,  p.  181.)  This  now 
undergoes  a  regular  and  total  cleavage,  the  details  of  which 
in  a  coral  (Afonoxenia)  we  have  described  in  detail  (cf.  Fig. 
22).  The  repeated  bisection  of  the  parent-cell  into  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64  cells  and  so  on,  gives  rise  to  the  globular,  black- 
beiTy  or  mulberry -shaped  body  which  we  called  the  "  mul- 
berry-germ" (morula,  Fig.  22,  E).  Fluid  collects  in  the 
interior  of  this  globular  mass,  composed  entirely  of  one  sort 
of  cleavage -cells,  and  tlie  retsult  is  the  formation  of  a  spheri- 
cal vesicle,  the  wall  of-  which  is  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells  (Plate  X.  Fig.  9).  We  called  this  vesicle  the  mem- 
branous germ-vesicle  (blastula).  Ita  contents  form  a  clear 
fluid ;  the  wall,  which  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  is 
the  germ-membrane,  or  blastoderma  (Fig.  22,  F,  G). 

These  processes  take  place  so  rapidly  in  the  Amphioxus. 
that  in  from  four  to  five  hours  after  impregnation,  that  is, 
about  midnight,  the  spherical  blastula  is  complete.  On  one 
side  of  the  latter  appears  a  groove-like  depression,  by  which 
the  vesicle  is  turned  into  itself  (Fig.  22,  H,  p.  190).  This 
furrow  grows  constantly  deeper,  while  the  spherical  form  of 
the  vesicle  changes  into  an  oval  or  ellipsoid  shaixt  (Fig.  155). 
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At  la^t,  the  inversion  is  complete,  so  Uiat  the  inner  part  of 
the  wall,  that  which  has  been  inverted,  lies  on  the  inside  of 
the  outer,  the  uninverted  part.  In  this  way  an  almost 
hemispherical  hollow  body  is  formed,  the  thin  wall  of  which 
is  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells.  The  hemispherical  form 
soon  again  changes  into  an  almost  spherical  or  oval  shape, 
in  consequence  of  the  inner  cavity  becoming  considerably 
enlarged,  while  its  opening  becomes  narrower  (Plate  X. 
Fig.  10).  The  form  which  the  embryo  of  the  Ampbioxus 
has  now  attained  in  this  way  is  a  true  Gastrula  or  intes- 
tinal larva ;  is  indeed  a  gastrula  of  Uiat  original  and 
simplest  form  which  we  have  already  distinguished  as  the 
Bell-gastrula  or  Archigastrula  (p.  101,  Fig.  22, 1,  K). 

Fio.  16E. — OaBtrala  of  Atnphi- 
oiuB,  in  loDgitadiDal  Boction :  d> 
primitiTe  intestiiie ;  (O,  primitiTO 
iDOOth ;  i,  inteatinal  layer,  or  ento- 
derm i  t,  skin-lajer,  <x  eiod«mi. 

As  in  all  those  lowly 
organized  animals  which 
form  a  primitive  Bell-gas- 
trula of  this  sort,  the  body 
of  the  Amphioxus,  which 
has  but  one  axis,  is  merely 
a  simple  intestinal  pouch ; 
the  inner  cavity  of  this  is  the  primitive  intestine  {jproto- 
gaster)  (Fig.  155,  d.  Fig.  156,  g) ;  its  simple  opening  is  the 
primitive  mouth  (pfotostoma,  o).  The  wall  is  at  once 
the  intestinal  wall  and  the  body-walL  It  is  composed  of 
two  cell-strata,  of  the  two  well-known  primary  germ-layere. 
The  inner  stratum,  or  the  inverted  portion  of  the  Uaetula, 
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which  imraediately  amrounds  the  intestinal  cavity,  is  the 
entoderm,  the  inner  or  vegetative  germ-layer,  from  which 
are  developed  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  all  its 
appendages  (Fig.  155,  156,  ()■  The  outer  cell-stratum,  the 
part  of  the  blastula  not  inverted,  is  the  exoderm,  the  outer 
or  animal  germ-layer,  which  famishes  the  rudiment  of  the 
body-wall,  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the  central  nervous  system, 
etc.  (e).  The  cells  of  the  inner  stratum,  or  entoderm,  are 
considerably  lai^r,  duller,  darker,  and  more  adipose  than 
those  of  the  outer  stratum,  or  exoderm,  which  are  clearer, 
brighter,  and  less  rich  in  fatty  particles.  Thus,  even  during 
the  process  of  inversion,  a  ditferentiation  takes  place  between 
the  inner  inverted  stratum  and  the  out«r  uninverted.  The 
cells  of  the  outer  layer  are  soon  covered  with  fine  bright 
hairs;  fine,  short,  thread-like  appendages,  grow  from  the 
protoplasm,  which   keep  up  a  constant  vibratory  motion. 


Fig.  16G,— Gftstrola  ot  a  Chalk-sponge  (Oljntbue)  :  A,  from  tlie  qntside; 
£,  in  toagitndiiial  sectioa  through  the  aiii ;  g,  primitiva  inteetine ;  o,  prinu- 
live  month,-  «,iiiteBtiiiBl-layer.  orentodenn  i  *,  akiii-lajBr,  oreuoderm. 
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By  the  motions  of  these  delicate  vibratory  hairs,  the  gasti-ula 
of  the  Amphioxua,  like  that  of  many  other  animals  of  low 
organization,  after  it  has  broken  through  the  egg-coveringa 
rotates  and  swims  in  the  ocean  (Fig.  156). 

In  the  course  of  further  development  the  roundish  Bell- 
gastrula  of  the  Amphioxus  lengthens,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  becomes  rather  flatter  on  one  aide  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis.  The  flattened  aide  is  afterwarda  the  dorsal- 
aide  ;  the  opposite  ventral  side  remain  a  roundly  arched.  In 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  appears  a  shallow  longi- 
tudinal furrow  or  channel  (Fig.  157),  and  on  each  side  of 
this  channel  the  surface  of  the  body  rises  in  the  shape  of 
two  parallel  ridges  or  longitudinal  swelHngs.  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  this  channel  ia  the  primitive  groove,  or 
dorsal  furrow,  and  that  theao  swellings  are  the  dorsal 
swellings  or  apinal  swellings  which  form  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  medullary  tube.  These 
two  swellings  grow  higher  and  higher ;  the  groove  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  edges  of  the  two  parallel  swellings 
incline  towards  each  other,  and  finally  coalesce,  and  thus 
the  medullary  tube  is  completed  (Plate  X.  Fig.  11,  m).  The 
formation  of  the  medullaiy  tube  from  the  outer  skin  tokes 
place,  therefore,  on  the  naked  dorsal  surface  of  the  independent 
Amphioxus  larva  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  embryo 
of  Man  and  of  other  Vertebrates  within  the  egg-cnvelopea. ' 
In  both  cases,  also,  the  nerve-tube  finally  separates  entirely 
from  the  homy  plate.  The  fact  is  peculiar,  that  at  that 
end  of  the  body  which  afterwards  is  to  be  the  anterior  or 
mouth  end  of  the  Amphioxus,  the  medullary  tube  remains 
open  at  first,  and  has  an  external  opening  (Fig.  11,  ma). 
Even  at  the  time  when  the  first  trace  of  the  dorsal  furrow 
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appears,  the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  the  Amphioxus 
larva  split  up  into  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  (Fig.  157, 
transverse  section).  Round  the  inner  vegetative  layer  of 
the  intestinal  tube  there  arises,  in  consequence  of  a  fission 
of  the  cells  of  the  latter,  a  second  external  cell-stratum,  the 


Fio.  157. — TraDsyene  section  through 
a  lanral  AmphiozoB  (after  KowaleTsky)  : 
hSi  Bkin-sensorj  layer ;  hnif  ekin- fibrous 
lajer;  c,  coBlom-fissore  (mdimentary 
body-cayity) ;  df, intestinal-fibroos  layer; 
dd,  intestinal  glandular  layer;  a,  primi- 
tiyeinte8tine(primitive  intestinal  oavity). 
Aboye,  the  dorsal  furrow  is  seen  between 
the  two  dorsal  swellings. 


intestinal-fibrous  layer  (df) ;  from  this  originate  the 
muscles  and  the  fibrous  membranes  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  the  blood-vessels.  The  original  inner  cell-stratimi 
must  now  be  called  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  {dd). 
Analogously,  the  outer  animal  germ-layer  falls,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fission  in  its  cells,  into  two  strata,  an  outer 
skin-sensory  layer  (hs)  and  an  inner  skin-fibrous  layer  (hin). 
The  former  gives  rise  to  the  outer  skin  {epidermis)  and  the 
medullary  tube ;  the  latter  to  the  leather-skin  (coi^^iuTri) 
and  the  trunk-muscles.  A  space  forms  between  the  skin- 
fibrous  layer  and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  in  which  a 
colourless  liquid  collects,  thus  forming  the  body-cavity 
(cceloma,  c).  It  is  a  fact  of  great  moment  for  the  germ- 
layer  theory  that,  here  in  the  Amphioxus,  the  origin  of  the 
skin-fibrous  layer  from  the  animal,  and  that  of  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer  from  the  vegetative  germ-layer  is  plainly 
demonstrable. 

As  soon  as  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  have  formed 
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a  cylindrical  cord,  pointed  at  both  enda,  and  composed  of 
large,  light-coloured  vesicular  ceUs,  appears  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  directly  over  the  intestinal 
tube  (d)  and  below  the  nerve-tube  (m),  (and  therefore 
along  the  long  axis  of  the  body).  This  is  the  chorda 
doTBulia,  or  notochord  (Plate  X.  Fig.  11, 12,  cK).  The  lateral 
portions  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  which  lie  on  both  aides 
of  the  notochord,  and  which  we  may  in  this  case  abo  call 
"  side-layers,"  or  "  side-plates,"  split  into  two  strata,  a  thin 
leather-skin  (coHuTn)  and  an  underlying  muscle -plate. 
The  latter  soon  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  homogeneous 
sections,  lying  one  behind  another.  These  are  the  aide 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  indicate  the  first  articulation 
or  metameric  structure  of  the  body  (Fig.  12,  7>ip). 

By  these  separations  the  gastrula  of  the  Amphiozus  has 
changed  into  a  vertebrate  body  of  the  simplest  form,  with 
the  characteristic  disposition  of  the  fundamental  organs 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  Vertebrates.  Directly  below  the 
skin  we  find,  at  the  dorsal  side  of  the  medullary  tube,  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  between  the  two 
tubes,  the  firm  axis  of  the  body,  the  notocboi'd  \  and,  on 
either  side  of  this,  the  regular  series  of  muscle-plates.  If 
we  now  look  at  the  larva  of  the  Amphioxus  from  one  side 
(Plate  X.  Fig.  11,  12),  we  see  that  on  the  top  lies  the 
medullary  tube,  still  open  pnteriorly  (ma) ;  directly  under 
this  lies  the  strong  notochord  (ch),  and  under  this  the 
much  broader  intestinal  tube  {A).  The  latter  also  has  an 
opening  at  one  end,  the  original  mouth  of  the  gastrula  (o). 
It  is,  however,  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that  this 
primitive  mouth  does  not  afterwards  become  the  permanent 
mouth-opening  of  the  Amphioxua    On  the  contrary,  it  soon 
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closes.  The  future  permanent  mouth  is  formed  only  second^ 
axily,  from  the  outside,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body 
(near  88,  Fig.  12).  At  this  point,  a  groove-like  depression 
originates  in  the  outer  skin  (epidenm«),  and  this  grows 
inwards  and  breaks  a  way  through  into  the  closed  intestine. 
Similarly,  the  anal  opening  forms  behind  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  closed  gastrula-mouth).  We  saw  that  in  Man 
and  in  all  higher  Vertebrates  mouth  and  anus  originate 
as  shallow  grooves  in  the  outer  skin ;  and  that  these  also 
break  through  inwards,  thus  gradually  communicating  with 
both  blind  ends  of  the  intestinal  tube.     (Cf  p.  338.) 

Between  the  intestinal  and  the  nei-ve  tubes  we  find  the 
notochord  as  a  cartilaginous  cylindrical  rod,  traversing 
the  entire  length  of  the  larval  body.  On  each  side  of  the 
notochord  lie  the  muscle-plates,  already  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  separate  pieces,  or  primitive  vertebral  seg- 
ments (10  to  20  on  each  side) ;  these  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  simple  oblique,  parallel  lines  of  demar- 
cation. In  the  fully-formed  animal  each  of  these  divid- 
ing lines  describes  an  acute  angle  forwards  (Plate  XI.  Fig. 
15,  r).  The  niunber  of  separate  muscle-plates  indicates 
the  number  of  metamera  of  which  the  body  consists.  At 
first  this  number  is  smaU,  but  it  afterwards  increases 
considerably  in  the  direction  from  front  to  rear.  This 
is  owing  to  that  same  terminal  budding  in  virtue  of 
which  the  chain  of  primitive  vertebral  segments  grows 
in  the  human  embryo.  Here,  too,  the  foremost  metamera 
are  the  oldest,  and  the  terminal  ones  the  most  recent.  To 
each  metameron  corresponds  a  definite  segment  of  the 
medullary  tube  and  a  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  which  pass  from 
it  out  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  skin.     Of  all  the  organic 
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Bystems  of  the  body,  it  is  in  the  muscle-system  that  arti- 
culation first  appears."* 

While  these  characteristic  differentiations  are  taking 
place  in  the  two  lamellae  of  the  animal  germ-layer — ^while 
the  medullary  tube  and  the  outer  skin  (epiderm.i$)  are 
separating  from  the  skin-sensory  layer,  and  the  notochord 
and  the  muscle-plates  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  equally 
important  processes,  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate  type, 
are  taking  place  in  the  vegetative  germ-layer.  The  inner 
lamella  of  this — the  intestinal-glandular  layer — undergoes 
but  few  modifications ;  it  produces  only  the  internal  cell- 
coating,  or  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  tube  (d).  But  the 
outer  lamella,  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  produces  both 
the  muscular  covering  of  the  intestine  and  the  blood- 
vessels. Probably  simultaneously,  two  main  vessels  ori- 
ginate from  this  layer :  an  upper,  or  dorsal  vessel,  corre- 
sponding to  the  aorta,  situate  between  the  intestine  and  the 
chorda  doraalia  (Figs.  13,  (,  16,  ();  and  a  lower,  or  ventral 
vessel,  answering  to  the  heart  and  the  intestinal  vein,  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  intestine,  and  between  it  and  the 
ventral  skin  (Figs,  13,  v,  15,  v).  Moreover,  at  this  time 
the  gills,  or  respiratory  organs,  also  develop  in  the  anterior 
poi-tion  of  the  intestinal  canal  The  whole  anterior  or 
respiratory  section  of  the  intestine  changes  into  a  gill-body, 
which  is  pierced  by  numerous  openings,  so  that  it  resembles 
a  lattice-work,  as  in  Ascidia  The  cause  of  this  is  tJiat  the 
foremost  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall  adheres  in  places 
to  the  external  skin,  and  that,  at  these  points  of  adhesion, 
openings  form  in  the  wall  and  extend  from  outside  into 
the  intestine.  At  first  these  gill-openings  are  but  very  few, 
but  soon  tboy  are  numerous,  appearing  first  in  one  row. 
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then  in  two  rows,  one  behind  the  other.  The  foremost 
gill-opening  is  the  oldest.  Finally,  a  lattice- work  of  fine 
gill-openings  appears  on  each  side. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  first, 
in  the  embryo  of  the  Amphioxus,  as  in  that  of  all  other 
Vertebrates,  the  side  wall  of  the  neck  is  perforated  in  such  a 
way  by  openings,  that  there  is  an  open  passage  through  the 
latter  from  the  external  skin  into  the  anterior  intestine 
(Fig.  158,  K).  The  inhaled  water,  which  is  taken  in  to  the 
gill-intestine  through  the  mouth,  passes  out  directly  through 
the  gill-openings.  While  the  number  of  these  gill-openings 
is  increasing  very  rapidly,  over  the  upper  row  of  these  a 
longitudinal  fold  rises,  on  each  side,  on  the  side-wall  of  the 
body  (Fig.  159,  U),  The  narrow  body-cavity  prolongs  itself 
in  these  longitudinal  folds  (ZA).  Both  side-folds  grow 
downward  and  hang  as  free  gill-roofs.  The  free  edges  of 
these  then  incline  towards  each  other  and  coalesce  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  ventral  side,  thus  forming  the  ventral 
seam  or  Raphe  (Fig.  160,  R).  The  gill-pore  alone  remains 
open  (Fig  15,  p).  Thus  originates  a  closed  gill-cavity 
answering  exactly  to  that  of  Fishes,  and  at  the  same  time 
identical  with  that  of  the  Ascidians.  The  gill-cavity  of  the 
Ascidian,  the  Amphioxus,  the  Fishes,  and  the  larval  Am- 
phibia, are  to  be  regarded  as  homologous  parts.  This  large 
gill-cavity,  filled  with  water  and  communicating  freely 
with  the  surrounding  water,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  small  body-cavity,  filled  with  lymph  and  without  any 
external  communication.  The  latter,  the  coeloTna  (Figs. 
158-160,  Lh),  in  the  adult  Amphioxus  is  very  narrow  and 
very  small  in  size  (Fig.  152,  Lh).  When  the  gill-cavity 
of  the  Amphioxus    is    complete,  the    respiratory    water, 
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FiQS.  158-lGO. — Transvorao  eeotion  throogh  an  early  larval  form  of 
AmphioiUB.  (Uiagnuoniatic,  after  Rolph.)  (C(.  Fig.  152,  p.  424.)  In  Fig. 
158  tbera  ia  a  tree  pasEago  from  mtbunt  ioto  the  inteatinsl  rarity  (It), 
through  tha  gill-oponingii  (E).  In  Pig.  159  tha  lateral  longiladinal  folda 
of  the  body-wall,  the  gill-rooF,  are  forming,  growing  downwardB.  In  Fig. 
160  these  nide-fulda  have  grown  towards  each  other  and  their  eilgea  have 
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ooalesoed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  side  (R).  The  respiratory  water 
now  passes  from  the  intestinal  cayity  (D)  into  the  gill-oayity  {A).  In  all, 
the  letters  indicate  the  same  parts :  Nt  medullary  tube ;  Chy  notochord ; 
M,  side-mnsoles ;  Lhj  body-cavity ;  (?,  portion  of  the  body-cavity  in  which 
the  sexual  organs  afterwards  form  ;  JD,  intestinal  cavity  lined  by  the  intes- 
tinal-glandular layer  (a);  A,  gill-cavity  ;  K,  gill-openings  -,  h=Ef  outer  skin, 
or  epidermis ;  £^,  the  same  as  the  inner  epithelium  of  the  gpll-cavity ;  £,, 
the  same  as  the  outer  epithelium  of  the  g^-cavity. 

which  was  taken  m  at  the  mouth,  passes  out,  no  longer 
directly  through  the  gill-openings,  but  through  the  gill-pore 
(p.  branchialia).  That  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  which 
is  situated  behind  the  giU-body  becomes  the  stomach- 
intestine,  and  forms  on  the  right  side  a  single  purse-like 
protrusion,  which  becomes  a  blind  liver-sac  This  digestive 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  enclosed  in  the  narrow 
body-cavity. 

In  an  early  stage  of  individual  development,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  of  the  Amphioxus  larva  still  corresponds 
essentially  with  our  ideal  "Primitive  Vertebrate."  The 
body  afterwards,  however,  undergoes  various  modifications, 
especially  in  the  anterior  portion.  These  modifications  are 
iminteresting  to  us  at  present,  because  they  depend  on 
special  conditions  of  Adaptation,  nor  have  they  anything  to 
do  with  the  hereditary  vertebrate  type.  Of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  body  of  the  Amphioxus,  we  need  only 
remark  that  the  germ-glands,  or  internal  sexual  organs,  do 
not  develop  till  later,  and,  as  it  appears,  directly  from  the 
inner  cell-coat  of  the  body-cavity,  from  the  coelom- 
epithelium.  Although  no  extension  of  the  body-cavity 
is  afterwards  discernible  in  the  side  waUs  of  the  gill-cavity, 
in  the  gill-roofe  (Fig.  152),  yet  such  an  extension  does  at 
first  exist  (Fig.  159,  160,  Lh),     In  the  lowest  part  of  this 
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extension,  the  sexual  glands  originate  from  a  portion  of 
the  coeiom-epithelium  (Fig.  160,  0).  In  other  respects,  the 
farther  modification  of  the  larva  into  the  adult  form  of  the 
Aiaphioxua  is  so  simple  that  we  need  not  now  follow  it,"" 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Ascidian,  an  animal  apparently  so  much  lower  and  so 
far  simpler  in  ite  organization,  which  spends  the  greater 
part  of  its  life  as  an  unshapely  mass,  adhering  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  Kowalevsky  in  his 
researches  first  fell  in  with  those  larger  Ascidian  forms 
which  most  clearly  testify  to  the  kinship  between  Verte- 
brates and  Invertebrates,  and  of  which  the  larvae,  in  the 
first  stages  of  development,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Amphioxus,  This  agreement  in  all  the  essential  charac- 
ters is  so  great  that  it  is  really  only  necessary  to  repeat 
word  for  word  what  has  already  been  said  about  the 
Ontogeny  of  the  Amphioxus. 

The  egg  of  the  larger  Ascidia  (Phallima,  Cyvihia,  etc.) 
is  a  simple  globular  cell  i^  to  J  mm.  in  diameter.  In  the 
cloudy,  finely  granular  yelk  a  bright,  globular  germ-vesicle 
{nudens)  about  ^  mm.  in  diameter  is  seen,  enclosing  a 
germ-spot  (nucleoUts).  (Fig.  1,  Plate  X.)  Within  the  enve- 
lope, which  surrounds  the  e^,  the  parent-cell  of  the 
Ascidian,  after  fertilization,  passes  through  exactly  the 
same  changes  as  the  cytula  of  the  Amphioxus.  The  special 
incidents  in  the  fertilization  and  egg-cleavage  of  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  of  our  Ascidians  {Phallima  ma/m- 
milata)  have  lately  been  veiy  accurately  studied  and 
described  by  Edward  Strashurger.  The  remarkable  details 
of  these  processes,  which  do  not,  however,  touch  our  present 
purpose,  are  given  in  the  excellent  work  by  that  writer 
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on  **  Zellbildung."  ^^  Here,  as  in  the  Amphioxus,  the  germ- 
vesicle  (nucleus)  of  the  egg-cell  disappears  in  great  measure 
even  before  fertilization,  while,  after  the  latter  process  is 
accomplished,  the  monerula,  in  consequence  of  the  re-forma- 
tion of  a  kernel,  becomes  a  cytula.  This  breaks  up  by 
primordial  cleavage  into  2,  4,  8,  16,  32  cells,  and  so  on.  By 
continued  total  cleavage  the  morula  forms  the  mulberry-like 
heap  of  like  cells.  Within  this  a  liquid  accumulates,  and 
thus  a  globular  germ-membrane  vesicle  is  once  more  formed, 
the  wall  of  which  consists  of  a  single  cell-stratum,  the 
blastoderm  (Plate  X.  Fig.  3),^  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Amphioxus  a  true  Gastrula,  a  simple  Bell-gastrula  (Plate  X. 
Fig.  4),  is  formed  from  this  blastula  by  inversion. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  Ascidian  there 
is  no  definite  ground  for  assuming  its  near  relationship  to 
the  Vertebrates ;  for  a  similar  Gastrula  arises  in  the  same 
way  in  the  most  diverse  animals  of  other  tribes  also.  Now, 
however,  comes  an  evolutionary  process  which  is  peculiar  to 
Vertebrates,  and  which  absolutely  demonstrates  the  kinship 
of  the  Ascidia  and  the  Vertebrates.  From  the  outer  skin 
(epidermis)  of  the  Gastrula  originates  a  medullary  tube, 
and,  between  this  and  the  primitive  intestine,  a  notochord 
^-organs  which  otherwise  occur  only  in  Vertebrates,  and 
are  peculiar  to  them.  The  formation  of  this  highly  im- 
portant organ  takes  place  in  the  Gastrula  of  the  Ascidian 
exactly  as  in  that  of  the  Amphioxus.  In  the  Ascidian  also, 
the  oblong-round  or  oval  Gastrula-body,  which  has  but  a 
single  axis,  becomes  flat  on  one  side,  on  the  future  dorsal 
side.  Along  the  central  line  of  this  flat  side,  a  furrow  or 
trench  forms,  the  medullary  furrow,  and  on  either  side  of 
this  two  parallel  ridges  or  swellings  arise  from  the  skin- 
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layer.  These  two  medullary  sweUiogs  coalesce  over  the 
furrow,  thu8  forming  a  tube ;  in  this  case  also,  this  nerve 
tube  or  medullary  tube  is  originally  open  in  front,  but 
closed  behind.  Again,  in  the  Ascidian  larva  also,  the  per- 
maiient  mouth-opening  is  a  new  formation,  and  does  not 
originate  from  the  primitive  mouth  of  the  Gastrula ;  the 
latter  dosea,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  the  future  anal 
opening  is  formed  by  inversion  from  the  outside,  at  the 
opposite  end  from  the  opening  of  the  medullary  tube  (Plate 
X.  Fig.  6,  a). 

While  these  important  changes  are  taking  place,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Amphioxus,  a  tail-like  appendage 
grows  out  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  larval  body,  and 
the  larva  curls  itself  within  the  spherical  egg-covering  in 
such  a  way  that  its  dorsal  side  projects,  while  the  tail  is 
bent  back  upon  the  ventral  side.  In  this  tail  now  de- 
velops a  cylindrical  cord,  composed  of  cells,  the  anterior 
end  of  which  extends  into  the  body  of  the  larva  between 
the  intestinal  and  the  medullary  tubes :  this  is  the  chxyrda 
dorsalis,  an  organ  which,  except  in  this  one  case,  is  found 
only  in  Vertebrates,  and  of  which  no  other  trace  is  to  be 
seen  in  Invertebrates.  Here,  again,  the  notocbord  consists, 
at  first,  of  a  single  row  of  large  bright  cells  {Plate  X.  Fig. 
5,cky,  afterwards  it  consists  of  several  cell-rows.  So,too,in 
the  Ascidian  larva,  the  notocbord  develops  from  the  middle 
portion  of  a  cell-stratum,  the  side  portions  of  which  become 
tail-muscles,  and  which  can,  therefore,  only  be  the  skin- 
fibrous  layer.  At  the  same  time,  a  cell-stratum  splits  ofi 
&om  the  intestinal  wall,  which  afterwards  forms  the  heart, 
the  blood  and  the  vascular  system,  and  also  the  intestinal 
muscles.     This  is  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer. 
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On  making  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  body  in 
this  stage  (at  the  point  where  the  tail  joins  the  trunk),  we 
find  in  the  Ascidian  larva  precisely  the  same  characteristic 
disposition  of  the  chief  organs  as  in  the  larva  of  the 
Amphioxus  (Plate  X.  Fig.  6).  In  the  middle,  between  the 
medullary  tube  and  the  intestinal  tube,  is  the  chorda  dor- 
8alw ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  latter,  the  muscle-plates  of 
the  back.  The  section  of  the  Ascidian  larva  now  differs  in 
no  essential  way  from  that  of  our  ideal  Vertebrate  (Fig. 
161). 

When  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  development,  the 
Ascidian  larva  begins  to  move  within  the  egg-covering. 
This  ruptures  the  egg-covering ;  the  larva  emerges  from  the 
latter,  and  swims  freely  about  in  the  sea  by  means  of  its 
rudder-like  tail  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5).  These  free-swimming 
Ascidian  larva  have  long  been  known  to  science.  They 
were  first  observed  by  Darwin  during  his  voyage  round  the 
world  in  1833,  In  external  form  they  resemble  the  larva 
of  the  frog,  the  tadpole,  and  they  move  about  in  the  water 


Fig.  161.— TnuiSTerse  section  through  ideal 
PrimitiTe  Tcrtebrat«  (Fig,  62).  The  Bection 
puBSB  through  the  sagittal  aiia  and  the  croaa 
aiiB  :  «,  meilallary  tube ;  z,  notochord  -,  t,  doraal 
veaael;  v,  ventral  Tesselj  a,  intoatine;  c,  body. 
cavity  ;  m,,  dorEal  mnsclaa;  nt,,  Tentnl  mns- 
clea ;  h,  outer  akin. 


like  the  latter,  using  their  tail  as  a  rudder.  Thia  highly 
developed  youthful  condition  of  free  movement  laate,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  short  time.     A  further  progressive  develop- 
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ment  yet  occuis ;  two  small  eenBe^rgaas  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  foremost  part  of  the  medullary  tube :  of  these 
the  one  is,  according  to  Kowalevsky,  an  eye,  the  other  an 
organ  of  hearing  of  the  simplest  structure.  A  heart  also 
develops  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  animal,  on  the  lower 
wall  of  the  intestine ;  and  this  is  of  the  same  simple  form, 
and  is  situated  in  the  same  place  as  the  heart  in  Man  and 
all  other  Vertebrates.  In  the  lower  muscle-wall  of  the 
intestine  a  wart-like  growth  makes  its  appearance — a  solid 
spindle-shaped  cord  of  cell, — the  interior  of  which  soon 
becomes  hollow :  it  begins  to  move  by  conb^«ting  in  oppo- 
site directions,  now  backwards,  and  then  again  forwards,  as 
in  the  full-grown  Ascidian.  In  this  way  the  blood-fluid, 
collected  in  the  hollow  muscular  pouch,  is  driven  in  alter- 
nate directions  into  the  blood-vessels,  which  develop  at  both 
ends  of  this  tubular  heart.  A  main  vessel  traverses  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  intestine,  another  its  ventral  side ;  the 
former  represents  the  aorta  (Fig.  161,  t)  and  the  dorsal  veesel 
of  Worms.  The  latter  represents  the  intestinal  vein  (Fig. 
161,  v)  and  ventral  vessel  of  Worms. 

When  these  organs  are  complete,  the  progressive  Onto- 
geny of  the  Ascidian  is  at  an  end,  and  retrogression  now 
commencea  The  freely-swimming  Ascidian  larva  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  relinquishes  its  power  of  free  loco- 
motion, and  becomes  fixed.  By  means  of  that  very  part 
of  its  body  which  was  foremost  in  locomotion,  it  adheres 
to  stones,  marine  plants,  shells,  corals,  and  other  objects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  secure  it  to  these,  several 
excrescences  axe  employed,  iisually  three  wart-like  bodies, 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  larva,  even  while  it  yet 
swims.     The  tail,  which  is  of  no  further  use,  is  now  lost. 
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It  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  east  off  together 
with  the  entire  notochord.  The  tail-less  body  becomes  a 
shapeless  bag,  or  sac,  which,  by  retrograde  metamorphoMB 
of  ite  separate  parts  and  by  re-formation  and  modification, 
gradually  acquires  that  remarkable  structure  which  has 
already  been  described. 


Fio.  162.— AppendicnlariK  (Copelata), 
•een  trom  the  left  aide:  tn, mouth )ib,  gill- 
mteatlne ;  o,  teMpbagna ;  v,  atomach ;  a, 
ftniu;  n,  brain  (upper  throat  ganglion); 
g,  MU^resiole ;  /,  groora  nnder  the  giU  { 
h,  heart ;  t,  testea ;  e,  ovtxj ;  c,  notoohord ; 


Among  the  extant  Mantie 
Animals  (Tunicata)  there  is,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  group  of 
small  animals  which  retain 
throughout  life  the  tailed,  inde- 
pendent ascidian  larval  stage  of 
development,  and  whicli,  by 
means  of  their  permanent,  broad, 
rudder-like  tails,  move  actively 
about  in  the  sea.  These  are  the 
remarkable  AppendiddarUe  (Fig. 
162).  They  are  the  only  extant 
Invertebrates  permanently  pos- 
sessing a  notochord,  and .  are, 
therefore,  the  nearest  allies  of 
the  extinct  Chorda  Animals 
(C^iordonia),  of  the  primseval 
Worms  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  common  parent-form 
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of  Mantle  AnimalB  (Tunicaia)  and  of  Vertebrates.  The 
notochord  of  the  Appendicularia  is  a  long  cylindrical  cord 
(Fig.  162,  c),  which  serveB  to  connect  the  muscles  which 
move  the  flat,  rudder-like  tail. 

Among  the  various  retrogressions  which  ara  undergone 
by  the  Ascidian  larva  aiiber  it  has  attached  itself,  the 
degeneration  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
body,  the  meduUaty  tube,  is,  next  to  the  loss  of  tiie  noto- 
chord,  of  peculiar  interest  While  in  the  Amphioxus  the 
medulla  steadily  develops,  that  of  the  Ascidian  larva  soon 
shrinks  to  the  proportions  of  a  small,  insignificant  nerve 
ganglion,  which  lies  over  the  mouth-opening,  above  the 
giU-body,  and  which  represents  the  exceedingly  low  mental 
endowments  of  this  animal  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  14,  m).  This 
infiigniflctuit  remnant  of  the  medullary  tube  seems  to  retain 
no  likeness  to  the  medulla  of  Vertebrates,  although  it 
originated  &om  the  same  rudiment  as  the  medulla  of  the 
Amphioxus.  The  sense-organs,  which  had  developed  in  the 
anterior  end  of  the  nerve-tube,  are  also  lost ;  in  the  fiill- 
grown  Ascidian  there  is  do  trace  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intestinal  canal  now  develops  into  a  very 
capacious  organ.  This  soon  breaks  up  into  two  separate 
parts — a  wide  anterior  gill-intestine  for  respiration,  and  a 
narrow  posterior  stomach-intestine  for  digestion  In  the 
former  the  gill-openings  form  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Amphioxus.  At  first  the  number  of  gill-openings  is 
very  small ;  it  afterwards,  however,  increases  considerably, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  large,  lattice-like  perforated  gill-body. 
The  " hypobranchial  groove"  originates  in  the  central  line 
of  the  ventral  side  of  this  gill-body.  The  wide  gill-cavity, 
which  surrounds  the  gill-body,  also  develops  in  the  Ascidian 
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just  as  in  the  Amphioxus.  The  excretory  opening  of  the 
former  corresponds  fully  to  the  abdominal  pore  of  the  latter. 
In  the  adult  Ascidian  the  gill-intestine  and  the  heart  rest- 
ing on  the  ventral  side  of  the  latter,  are  almost  the  only 
organs  that  recall  the  original  relationship  to  Vertebrates. 

In  conclusion  we  will  glance  at  the  development  of  the 
curioiis  external  gelatinous  mantle,  or  cellulose  sac,  in  which 
the  Ascidian  is  afterwards  entirely  enclosed,  and  which 
characterizes  the  whole  class  of  Mantle  Animals  (Tunicata), 
Very  various  and  remarkable  views  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  formation  of  this  mantle.  For  instance,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Kowalevsky,  that  the  animal  does  not  itself 
form  the  mantle,  but  that  the  latter  is  produced  by  special 
cells  from  the  maternal  body,  which  surround  the  egg. 
According  to  this  the  mantle  would  be  a  permanent 
egg-envelope.  This  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  d 
priori  highly  improbable.  Another  naturalist,  Kupffer, 
who  has  confirmed  and  extended  the  researches  of  the 
former,  assumed  that  the  mantle  develops  from  cells  which, 
even  before  the  impregnation  of  the  egg-cell,  form  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  yelk,  and  separate  entirely  from  the 
inner  portion.  This  seems  very  doubtful  and  unlikely. 
Hertwig's  researches,  which  are  confirmed  by  my  own 
observations,  first  showed  that  the  mantle  develops  as  a 
so-called  "cuticula."  It  is  an  exudation  fix)m  epidermic 
cells,  which  soon  hardens,  separates  from  the  real  body  of 
the  Ascidian,  and  condenses  so  as  to  form  a  strong  envelope 
round  the  latter.  The  matter  of  these  cells  is  chemically 
indistinguishable  from  the  cellulose  of  plants.  While  the 
epidermic  cells  of  the  external  horn-plate  are  secreting  this 
mass  of  cellulose,  some  of  them  drop  into  it,  continue  to 
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live  in  the  exuded  mass,  and  aid  in  constructing  the  niantl& 
In  this  way  the  strong  external  covering  is  at  length 
formed,  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  and  in  many  adult 
Aacidia  constitutes  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mass 
of  the  body."» 

The  farther  development  of  the  individual  Ascidian  is 
of  no  special  interest  to  us,  and  we  will  therefore  not  continue 
to  trace  it  The  most  important  result,  supplied  by  Onto- 
genesis, is  ita  perfect  agreement  with  that  of  the  Amphioxus 
in  the  earliest  and  most  important  stages  of  its  germ- 
history.  It  is  only  after  the  medullary  and  intestinal  tubes, 
and,  between  these,  the  notochord  with  its  muscles,  have 
been  formed,  that  their  development  takes  different  direc- 
tions. The  Amphioxus  pursues  a  steadily  progressive  course 
of  development,  till  it  entirely  resembles  the  parent-fonns 
of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  while  the  Ascidian,  on  the  con- 
trary, enters  on  a  course  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  and 
finally,  in  the  developed  state,  appears  as  a  very  imperfect 
member  of  the  Worm  group. 

Those  who  again  review  all  the  remarkable  facts  which 
we  have  found  both  in  the  structure  and  in  the  germ- 
history  of  the  Amphioxus  and  Ascidian,  and  who  then 
compare  these  with  the  previously  ascertained  facts  of 
human  germ-history,  will  not  think  that  I  have  ascribed 
exaggerated  importance  to  these  highly  interesting  animal 
forms.  For  it  is  now  evident  that  the  Amphioxus  as  the 
representative  of  Vertebrates,  and  the  Ascidian  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Invertebrates,  form  the  bridge  which  alone  can 
span  the  deep  gulf  between  these  two  main  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  fundamental  agreement  exhibited 
by  the  Lancelet  and  the  Ascidian  in  the  first  and  the  most 
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important  points  of  their  embryonic  development  does  not 
only  testify  their  close  anatomical  form-relationship  and 
their  connection  in  the  system ;  it  also  testifies  their  true 
blood-relationship  and  their  common  origin  from  one  and 
the  sfione  parent  form;  and  hence  it  at  the  same  time 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  earliest  origin  of  human 
genealogy.^** 

Writing  in  1868  "  on  the  origin  and  genealogy  of  the 
human  race/'  I  insisted  upon  the  extraordinary  importance 
of  this  circumstance,  and  declared  that  we  must  accordingly 
"regard  the  Amphioxus  with  special  veneration  as  that 
animal  which  alone  of  all  extant  animals  can  enable  us  to 
form  an  approximate  conception  of  our  earliest  Silurian 
vertebrate  ancestors."  This  proposition  has  given  very 
great  ofience,  not  only  to  unscientific  theologians,  but  also 
to  many  others,  especially  such  philosophers  as  still  cherish 
the  anthropocentric  error,  and  who  look  on  man  as  the  fore- 
ordained object  of  "  creation,"  and  as  the  true  final  cause  of 
all  terrestrial  life.  The  "  dignity  of  humanity,"  it  was  siid 
in  a  church  newspaper,  is,  by  such  a  statement  as  mine, 
"trodden  underfoot,  and  the  divine  rational  conscience  of 
man  grievously  hurt." 

This  indignation  at  my  honest  and  deep  respect  for  the 
Amphioxus  is,  I  am  free  to  confess,  quite  incomprehensible 
to  me.  If,  on  entering  a  grove  of  ancient  oaks,  we  express 
reverence  for  these  venerable  trees,  the  life  of  which  has 
endured  a  thousand  years,  no  one  thinks  this  unnatural 
Yet  how  high  above  the  oak  does  the  Amphioxus,  or  even 
th?  Ascidian  organization,  stand  in  this  respect  I  And  what 
are  the  thousand  years  of  life  of  a  venerable  oak  compared 
with  the  many  millions  of  years  the  history  of  which  is  told 
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by  the  Amphioxus !  But  apart  from  all  this,  the  Amphi- 
0SU3  (skull-less,  brainless,  and  memberless  as  it  is)  deserves 
all  respect  as  being  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood !  At  any 
rate,  the  Amphiozus  has  better  right  to  he  an  object  of 
profoundest  admiration  and  of  devoutest  reverence,  than  any 
one  in  that  worthless  rabble  of  so-called  "  saints  "  in  whose 
honour  our  "civilized  and  enlightened"  cultured  nations 
erect  temples  and  decree  processions. 

The  infinite  importance  of  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Ascidian 
as  explaining  the  development  of  Man,  and  consequently  his 
true  nature,  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  sum- 
maries, in  which  I  have  stated  the  principal  homologies  of 
the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  Vertebrates  (Table  IX),  The 
table  exhibits  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  human  embryo 
at  an  early  period  of  its  development  agrees  in  the  most 
essential  points  of  its  organization  with  the  Amphioxus  and 
with  the  embryo  of  the  Ascidian,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  differs  radically  from  the  developed  Man.  It  is,  however, 
equally  important  that  we  should  remember  the  profound 
gulf  which  separates  the  Amphioxus  from  all  other  Verte- 
brates. Even  yet  the  Lancelet  is  represented  in  all  text- 
books of  Zoology  as  a  member  of  the  Fish  class.  When  (in 
1866)  I  totally  separated  the  Amphioxus  from  the  Fishes,  and 
divided  the  entire  vertebrate  tribe  into  two  chief  groups,  the 
Skull-less  Animals  (Amphioxus)  and  the  Skulled  Animals 
(all  other  Vertebrates),  my  classification  was  regarded  as  a 
useless  and  unfounded  innovation.""  How  the  matter 
atands  is  best  seen  in  the  appended  table  (Table  X).  In  all 
essential  points.  Fishes  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Man  than 
to  the  Amphioxusi 
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TABLE  IX. 

Sjstematic  Snrvey  of  the  most  important  homologies  between  the  hnman 
embryo,  the  embryo  of  the  Ascidian,  and  developed  AmphioziiB  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  developed  Man. 


Embryo  of 
Ascidian. 


Developed 
AmphioxuB. 


Human 
Embryo, 


Developed 


I. — Produete  of  the  Differentiation  of  the  Skin-layer, 


Naked  onter  skin 
Simple  medullary 

tabe 
Primitive  kidney  (?) 
(excretory  canal?) 
Simple  thm  leather 

skin  (Corit^m) 

Simple  skin-mns 
cular  ponch 

Notochord 
Noeknll 
No  limbs 
Hermaphrodi  te 
sexual  glands 


Naked  onter  skin 
Simple  medollary 

tube 
Primitivekidney(?) 

Simple  thin  leather 
skin  (Corium) 

Simple  tmnk- 
moscle  system 

Notochord 
No  skall 
No  limbs 
Separated  sexual 
glands 


Naked  onter  skin 
Simple  medullary 

tube 
PrimitiTe    kidney 

dnot 
Simplethinleather 

slan  (Corium) 

Simple  mnscle- 
plate 

Notochord 
No  sknll 
No  limbs 
Hermaphrodite 
sexual  glands 


Hairy  onter  skin 
Brain   and  spinal 

marrow 
Oviduct  and 

sperm -duct 
Differentiated 

thick  leather  skin 

(Corium) 
Differentiated 

trunk-muscle 

system 
Vertebral   column 
Bony  sknll 
Two  pair  of  limbs 
Separated    sexual 

glands 


IL — Products  of  the  Differentiation  of  the  Inteetinal  layers. 


Simple  body  cavity 

(CoBloma) 
One-chambered 

heart 
Dorsal  vessel 
Simple  liver  pouch 

(?) 

Simple  intestinal 
tube  with  gill- 
openings 


Simple  body  cavity 

(Cosloma) 
Simple  tubular 

heart 
Aorta 
Simple  liver  ponch 

Simple  intestinal 
tube  with  gUL- 
openings 


Simple  bodv  cavity 

(Cceloma) 
One-chambered 

heart 
Aorta 
Simple  liver  poach 

Simple  intestinal 
tube  with  gill- 
openings 


Distinct  chest  and 
ventral  cavities 

Four-chambered 
heart 

Aorta 

Large  differen- 
tiated liver 

Differentiated  in* 
testinal  tube 
without  gilJo 
openings 
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TABLE   X. 

Systematio  Snrre;  of  the  points  of  coDDeotion  in  form  of  th«  Asoidiwa  and 
Amphioins  on  the  one  side,  tuid  the  Fishes  and  Men  on  the  other,  m 
oompletel;  developed  oonditioas. 


A$cidian. 

Fi>h. 

Man. 

Bead   and    tmnk 

Head    and    trnnk 

Head    and    trank 

Head    and    tnmk 

not  diatinet 

not  diatinet 

diBtinot 

diatinet 

No  limbs 

No  limbs 

Two  pair  of  limlu 

Twopairof  limta 

Vo  Bknll 

No  aknll 

Developed  skull 

Developed  skull 

Ifo  toDgne-bone 

No  tongue-bone 

ToQgae-bone 

Tongue-bone 

No  jaw-appanitna 

Nojaw-apparatna 

(upper        SDd 

(upper        and 

lower  jaws) 

lower  jaws) 

Artionlated  rerte- 

Articulated  verle. 

column 

column 

bral  column 

bral  column 

No  ribs 

No  ribs 

Ribs 

Ribs 

Brain    andiO^ren- 

Brain   andilTeren- 

Biain    differen- 

Brain  diflersn- 

tiated 

tiated 

tiated 

tiated 

Eyes  mdimentary 

Eyee   developed 

NoeOT-OtgAD 

Noear-organ 

Ear -organ     with 

Ear-organ       with 

throe     Bemioir- 

three     nemicir- 

cular  canals 

No      sTinpathetio 

nerro 

Inte«(JDal  epithe- 

Intestinal epithe- 

Inteatinal epithe. 

linm  ciliated 

lium  ciliated 

lium  not  ciliated 

Hum  not  ciliated 

Simple    liver    (or 

Simple  liver  (blind 

Compound      liver 

Compound       liver 

nooe) 

intestine) 

gUnd 

gland 

No    Tentral    sali- 

No   ventml    wOi- 

Ventral     lalivary 

Ventral     salivary 

vary  glaod 

vary  gland 

.  ^''^"^.           , 

gland 

No  swimming 

No    swimming 

bladder 

bUdder 

der      (radimen- 
tary  lungs) 

bladder) 

KidnevB  radimen- 

t.rr(P) 
Simple  heart 

tM7{P) 
Simple       tabular 

loped 
Heart  with  valves 

Kidneys   deve- 
loped 
Heart  with  valves 

h4r( 

(mdohambera 

and  chambers 

BlSS"'colonrloss 

Blood  red 

Blood  red 

No  spleen 

No  spleen 

Spleen 

Spleen 

Hypobranchial 

Mypobtanchial 

Thyroid  gland 

Thj-roid  gland 

groove  on  pl\- 

groove  ou  gill. 

bod. 

body 
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Sjtim^tio  Snrrej  abowing  the  deriratioa  at  the  genn-la/en  of  the  Amphtona 

from  the  parent-oell  (c;tala),  and  of  the  main  orgaua  from  the  g^rm.lsjcia. 

(Tiee  ehowiDg  the  ontogenetio  desoent  of  the  cell*  in  the  Amphioiiu).>" 

nihuiKditUarii    Flab-mu*  Blond-ntnli 

Miuaili  Caiulci       Oill-cpllbtirnn 

I       Notochml  IB'p^ri    Spia/bt 


viHPna 

Cuelom- 


IhSlom 


Skin-seiuorr  SUn-fibroua  lotesUnal-flbrouB  lotaatlnal-glui- 

layer  layer  layer  duUr  layer 

t lamina  nruTBiermatii)  (Lamina  inalirmalU)  (Ijimlna  iniwulralii)  (laminamiaivailralii't 
{Flg.lM.*j)                    tFlg.lS7.V)  (Hg.lSI,<(/)  CKg.I«.*0 


(CDp-gcim)  LPlB.I»i.p.«4j 

Blaatula  (Fic nF.O) 

(Blidiler-c«iii) 
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Works  of  Charles  Darwin. 


lOUKNAL  OF   RESEARCHES  into  ihe  Natural  History  mid  Ge- 

olojv  of  ihe  Couirn™  TiiLled  during  the   Vo™e  of  H.  M.  S.  BcaiU  niiud  iIm 
"Wvni,  under  the  couidiaad  of  Capuuj  Fiuroy,  R.  N.    i  rol,  lamo.    57^  pafi^ 
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^^_^ ........      .......^.„. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  SPECIES  bv  Means  of  Natural  Seleclion.  0 


■gea  and  laboricms  cnPection ;  havuig 
ence,  and  having  ipent  many  yeara  it 
work,  the  ilon  oFaccuralelr-iegiiteii 
Species'  liable  lodtawat  will,  il  fm 

THE    DESCENT    OF    MAN,    and   Seleclion  in   Relslion  to   Sen. 
ume.    6BS  pagca.    Price,  tj.ciii. 

"Thii  theory  Ii  gov  indoml  by  many  eminent  acientiiti.  who  at  lim  combated 
it,  including  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  prohabW  the  taosx  IcHTned  of  EeolOEiatK,  and  even  hy 
a  clan  of  Chriidan  divbes  Uke  Dr.  UcCoih,  who  think  that  certain  ihenriei  of  cot- 

™i'dZ'g'»i^ei^tofJih.'''^^^«VffWi»-".      "    """'  ""'       *""         " 


"  Whatever  one  thinks  of  Mi.  Daiwin't  theory,  it  must  be  admitted  il 
[viwenofobservaiivn  aiv  as  conspicuous  as  ever  in  thu  inquiry.  During 
more  than  thirly  years,  he  has,  with  exemplary  patience,  been  acciunuLl 


jn  (com  ail  avaikbl 

I  ultimately  <Ieduced  fni 


irthy  inrormalion  Avhich  mult  pouess  the  hiohest  value, 


INSECTIVOROUS   PLANTS.     Wilh  Illustrations.     I  vol,,  lamo. 
Cloth.     Pnce,  $1.00. 
"  In  conclusion,  we  laj  this  book  dowD  with  iftcreaacd  admiration  for  Mr,  Darwin 

knowledge  of  plant  physsology  given  ua,  as  wcl^  the  ample  promiie  of  further  adidi- 
tioniai  the  direct  conaequencc  of  the  preaent  publication.  -^£«i^a  AtMen^iim. 

"  In  tlus  work  Mr,  Darwin's  patient  and  painitaking  raethoda  of  inveitigntloa  ap- 
pear to  Ibe  ben  ponble  advulue.  Il  »  impoanble  to  tntd  il  without  enthuaiastK 
adniiatioil  for  ibc  ingauiin  which  he  ditplaya  in  deviaing  IBUa  to  determine  tlw  char- 
acteiiuic*  of  llw  planu,  die  pecullariiiea  oT  which  he  11  iludying,  and,  as  ii  alw»i 
the  caie  with  him.W_preaents  the  eonclusiona  arrived  at  in  language  ao  lucid  that  ba 
who  reads  simply  for  inltPTmation  11  sure  to  be  attracted  and  cbanned  quite  ai  much  aa 
the  profcsMonal  student."— A'.  V.  Timti. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Poblishebs,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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A  thoughtful  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  best  religious  literature 

of  the  day. 


RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE, 


A  Series  of  Sunday  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of  Natural  and  Reyealed 
Religion,  or  the  Truths  revealed  in  Nature  and  Scripture. 

By  JOSEPH    LE    CONTE, 

PBOFKHSOE  or  OEOLOOY  AMD  NATURAL  inSTOBT  IN  TOB  UlfrVBBftlTT  OF  CAUrOKMIA. 

12/;?^,  cloth.     Price,  $1-50. 

OPINIO  US    OF   THE  rBM88, 

**  This  work  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  conscientious  effort  to  reconcile 
,  the  revelations  of  Science  with  those  of  Scripture,  and  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  teachers  of  the  different  Sunday-schools." — Detroit  Union, 

**It  will  be  seen,  by  this  r/sum/  of  the  topics,  that  Prof.  Le  Contc 
grapples  with  some  of  the  gravest  questions  which  agitate  the  thinking 
world.  He  treats  of  them  all  with  dignity  and  fairness,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear,  persuasive,  and  eloquent,  as  to  engage  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  reader.  We  commend  the  book  cordially  to  the  regard 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  discussion  of  these 
grave  questions,  and  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  examine  closely 
the  strong  foundations  on  which  the  Christian  faith  is  reared." — Boston 
journal, 

**  A  reverent  student  of  Nature  and  religion  is  the  best-(|ualified  man 
to  instruct  others  in  their  harmony.  The  author  at  first  mtended  his 
work  for  a  Bible-class,  but,  as  it  grew  under  his  hands,  it  seemed  well  to 
give  it  form  in  a  neat  volume.  The  lectures  are  from  a  decidedly  re- 
ligious stand-point,  and  as  such  present  a  new  method  of  treatment." 
— Philadelphia  Age, 

*' This  volume  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  to  his  pupils,  and  is 
written  with  much  clearness  of  thought   and  unusual  clearness  of  ex- 

fression,  although  the  author's  English  is  not  always  above  reproach, 
t  is  partly  a  treatise  on  natural  theology  and  partly  a  defense  of  the 
Bible  against  the  assaults  of  modem  science.  In  the  latter  aspect  the 
author's  method  is  an  eminently  wise  one.  He  accepts  whatever  sci- 
ence has  proved,  and  he  also  accepts  the  divine  ongin  of  the  Bible. 
Where  the  two  seem  to  conflict  he  prefers  to  await  the  reconciliation, 
which  is  inevitable  if  both  are  true,  rather  than  to  waste  time  and  words 
in  inventing  ingenious  and  doubtful  theories  to  force  them  into  seeming 
accord.  Both  as  a  theologian  and  a  man  of  science.  Prof;  Le  Conte's 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respectful  attention,  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  recognize  his  book  as  a  thoughtful  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
best  religious  literature  of  the  day." — New  York  World, 
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instead  of  only  beins;  adapted  to  the  nee  of  the  medical  flicalty,  will  be  found  of 
intereiit  to  the  general  reader  who  desires  clear  and  concise  tuformation  on  the 
subject  of  man  physical.'"— ^«ur  York  Etening  PotL 

The  Physiological  Eflfects  of  Severe  and  Pro- 
tracted MuBonlar  Exercise;  with  Speckl  Reference  to  its 
Influence  upon  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen.   1  vol.,  1 2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Text-book  of  Human   Physiology;  designed 

for  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  Illustrated 
by  three  Lithographic  Plates,  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Wood- 
cuts.    1  vol,  imperial  8to.    Cloth,  $6.00 ;  sheep,  $7.00. 


On  the  Source  of  Muscular  Power.     Arguments 
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Cloth,  $1.00. 
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with  nlnatnttlona.    12mo. 
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BOilea  of  Bchool  reading-booke.  Tbea«  f Dcluds  good  plclorial  IllnBint  Lena,  a  combl- 
MtiOD  at  ae  word  and  phonic  mrthodi,  caretlil  gndlng.  drill  oo  the  pecnllar  com* 
biDiliona  of  letlen  that  rtprttoit  VDwel-aoanda.  comet  apellliiR.  exerc<>ea  well 
artaugsd  for  t&a  pnpU'a  pt«p«nitlaa  br  hlmwlf  (ao  that  be  aball  lean  the  great 
leeione  of  aelfholp,  Hlf-dependanca,  Ifao  habit  of  applicalloo).  eierciaei  that 
derelop  a  practical  commuid  of  correct  liomit  of  exproiloo,  eopd  tlteiarj  taite, 
cloae  critical  power  of  tbooeht,  and  ability  to  Interpret  the  entire  meaiilDg  of  IbB 
iBDf^iiage  of  orfaera. 

THE    AUTHORS. 

The  htjth  mk  wblcb  the  anthon  have  attained  la  the  educational  Held  and 
tbelr  Ions  aadaoccaasfol  experience  In  practical  achool-work  eipeclallyBtlbeiB 
for  tbe  piepsiattoD  of  lett-booka  that  will  embody  all  the  beat  alementa  of  mod- 
em edncatlre  Ideaa.  In  the  achoola  of  St.  Lonla  aDd  Oeveland.  over  which  two 
oftheni  have  longpr«Rlded.  the  subject  of  reading  baa  received  more  than  niDBl 
BtlanllDn,  and  with  nanlte  that  bare  ealaUlahed  tor  them  a  wide  repntatlon  for 
•nparlor  eloeatlonair  dlaeipUne  and  accompHabnienl*.  Teellng  the  need  of  a 
aerlea  of  reading-hooka  harmoDliinii  In  all  reepecta  with  tbe  model  of  Inetme- 
tloa  crowlneontnf  their  long  tentative  work,  they  have  carefally  prepared  tbeea 
Totamea  In  the  belief  that  tbe  epedal  IMtniea  eonmeiated  wlU  cmnmend  them 
to  practical  teachera  everrwhers. 

Of  Profeaaor  Ballej,  Initnictor  oT  ZIocatlon  In  Tale  (Mlece,  It  la  needleta  to 
apeak,  tor  be  la  known  IhmngfaoDt  the  Onion  aa  being  witbont  a  peer  In  biapnt;.. 
faaalon.   BU  nuOati  maJu  natuml,  nal  matitaatait  raodsn. 
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